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PREFACE 


There is a controversy still going on, and it is 
doubtful whether a solution will he unanimously' 
accepted in future, as to whether the Ejiic of 
Valmilvi or the Jataka-literature belongs to an 
earlier period of composition It is now un- 
animously held by the orientalists that the 
metrical portions of the Jataka-stories are older 
than their prose-matter We find that many 
passages of the birth-stones, written in verse, show 
a close and unmistakable affinity with those of 
the Epic, and on an examination and analysis of 
both these monuments of Indian Literature, the 
Jatakas and the Epic, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Jipic belongs to a later age. 
But I cannot expect that my conclusion on this 
point Avill be accepted by all. 

One of the evidences in support of my theory. 
Upon which I have laid -much stress, is that the 
Epic of Yalmiki is replete with stories that are 
materially similar to a large number of birth-tales 
even in detail. Such for example are the Sama 
Jataka which closely resembles the story of the 
Andhamuni m the Eamayana and the Sambula 


vm 


PiUCFACl*: 


Jriiak.i Avhei’c ilie goblin appears exactly in the 
same lio:ht as docs Havana in the Acoka-garden 
before the heroic and chasie nife of Hama, In 
the Vcssantara diltaka the speeches of Vessan- 
tara and Maddi on the eve of the former’s 
banishment are so akin to the speeches of 
Hama and Sita on a similar occasion that 
here the difference of names seems to be the 
only point of divergence Again, in the same 
Jataka the prince’s mother Hhusati mourns over 
the banishment of her son in a strain that at 
once reminds tlie reader of the lamentations of 
Kausalya and }3harata after the exile of Hama. 
The story of Hisya (^ringa again offers a close 
parallel to that of the jS'almika Jatak'a, and one of 
the passages in vliicli the monkey-king Yali 
admonished Hama is exactly like the one in the 
Maha Sutasoma Jataka in nliich the OE^re is 
censured by the Great Being. Such instances 
may be easily multiplied, so that the Dacaratha 
Jataka is hat one of the numerous hirth-stories 
where we find fables and legends akin to and 
sometimes almost the same as ive find in the 
Hamayana Hegarding the marriage of Sita 
with her elder brother Hama as narrated lu the 
Hacaratha Jataka, we ,find that the custom of 
marrying one’s s'lster was curient among many 
tribes and especially so with the (^akyas, 
amongst whom it was so extensively prevalent 
that at one time n hen their enemies the Koliyas 
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. ridiculed them for it, instead of feeling ashamed, 
they boasted of such connection {vide TCunala- 
Jataka, translated by H T. Prancis, the 
Jataka No 536, p 219) All these have led 
me to believe that these and similar other 
stories had been extensively current in this 
country before the advent of Valmiki who 
treated these scattered episodes as materials 
for his mimortal Epic changing them in such a 
manner as to suit the new ideal of domestic 
purity set up by him A comparative literary 
estimate of the crude and archaic birth-talcvs 
and the grand and artistic Epic has also 
strengthened my conviction that the former 
belongs to an earlier period than the latter. 
To say that Yalmiki was indebted to these 
birth -s'tories for his materials is not m the 
least to detract from the great merit and worth 
of the Epic-master Shakespeare is not a whit 
less admired because of the fact that he freely 
used Jdolinshed’s Chronicles and many previous 
literary works extant on the continent for 
dramatic treatment 

Another theory that I have put forward in 

these lectures is that originally the legends of 

Eama and Eavana were prevalent in this country 

as distinctly different tales, independent of each 

other. These were subsequently mixed up 

somehow or other, and Valmiki for the first time 
\ 

gave the united story the consistency and 
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\ fhil mai k tln-iriLMt n.ition.il ICpic 
I ht\" -sht'u n th.it tin* woiNlnp of flaniiniaii 
iv If,* an ivoiitr.l pin*'** in iiuli.in u'liijious 
s;'.(<‘in, hut iliat it 1*^ onh a ol a piiini- 

!i\<> <Mi'.tom ot pn-n Ol •'lup Oiat nnn('rsall\ 

ol)t itnf'l ainoim tin* \.niou*' nation^ of ilic 

« 

aiuionl woilf] 

1 Irno m loctuu'^ tlmt 

Valnnki I'pu' jilacnl hofou* the Iliiulu peojiie 
a ‘'Upjeinr ide il of domo'^tic life a'^ a jirotesf 
airain*'! tlm pii'vailinir a^^eetieisni oi llie tune. 
f^MMi il it hf‘ )), oved th.it Akllnirki is <nit(3iior 
If) Jhiddha, iny siiirirestions \m 1I not lose I lieu* 
foiC' .ind siixinfieanee on tli.it i^iouiul. as 
ihon' rira \aMons (‘Mdencos to sho^^ that asceti- 
cism had Tiiadc a niaiked progress m tins 
coiinliN e\en before tlie advent of tlie Buddha, 
lliouLrli the ore:aiusation ot monastic life as a 
udiLnotis institution was tounded by him, Tims, 
icl.itcd to a p.iitieular epoch in the history of 
imi coimtii, the Bpie oi ValmiKi is an eloQueni 
but unconscious 'vindication tor all time, of 
socief v .iLMinst solitude, ol domesi ic duties and 
ic-,j)oiisibilit ics airainst monastic pi ojiaganda 

'riic-.*« p i^cn ma\, 1 am afiaid, give otlcnce ' 
to-f-me mcmbei-. f)t oui oitliodox eommuiiitv. 
In S If! nm* ot ihf uidiencc told me pl.aml} that 
m*. ibi'oiv up-MtJinjf. jli,. whole s(oi v of Sitn’s 
‘bhu •!'<!! b\ i, i’, u) I as not loundcfl on t.iets, 
‘'ll! viv*’ i lude .-hoc]. If) m.inv who liavc an 
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implicit faith in E-ama as an Incarnation of 
Visnu But I can assure the orthodox members 
of my community that I yield to none in my 
admiration of the poet, having read his Epic 
times without number But I shall always hold 
that histoiical research and the truths to which 
it leads do not interfere with faith any more 
than the sight of a skeleTon-stands in the way 
of one’s appreciating the beauty of a living 
person, though there is certainly a consciousness 
in every mind that beneath flesh and lovely 
exterior all is ugly skeleton 

1 shall deem my humble labour in this fif'ld 
amply rewarded if I have only succeeded in 
awakening an interest for the subject, and if 
young and earnest scholars who have “ the 
discovery of truth’’ as the guiding object of 
their lives are attracted to take it up for further 
research and investigation 

o 

One important reason, tnat strikes me now, 
for supposing B-aja Gonesh to be the patron of 
Krittivasa is the latter’s declaration that during 
his time the country was under the sway of the 
Brahmins The line “CWfl (71 

” has a historical significance which goes 
a good way to solve this much vexed question ' 
During the long days of Mahomedau rule, the 
whole country only for a brief period was under 
the sway of the Hindus, and that was when 
Gonesh killed Samsuddin II and ascended the 
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CHAPTER I 

(o) The eaily Rama legends, tlic mateiials of Vfilmiki’s Epic. 
(h) The Da 9 aratha Jataka — its i elation to the Ramilynna, 

(c) The Samn, Vessantara and other Jutakas 

(d) Home and monasteiy 

(e) The Southern Legend — the Tama Ramayana 

(/) The question of a foieigii oiigin of the Rama legends 


(a) 7'IiP Early J7ama legenda^ the materials 
of Valmilcfs Epic. 

It wiU certainly be wrong to suppose that 
the Bengali Bamayanas are 

The Bengali Rama ® ^ • 

janas— not meie tran- mere translations of the great 

Epic of Yal mild. On the other 
hand,^ jwe have, in these indigenous stories of 
Rama, unmistakable evidence of the existence 
of traditions and ballads which may be traced 
to a period even earlier than that of Valmiki. 
The great epic of Valmiki, it must be admitted, 
embodies stories of great antiquity which were 
neither collected by the poet from the. events of 
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contempomry Insiory, nor wore they in any 
consicL'ivihle decree the invention o\ his own 
fancy TJie epic poet in all ages and countries 
gives expression to the ideas winch float in the air 
around him transmitted to his nation often 
from immemorial times i The national ideal and 
civilization claim him as their most eloquent 
exponent Stories of heroic deeds?, of unspotted 
virtue and ideal manliood which from age to 
age inspire a race, are garnered up, so to speak, 
in the common store-house of the Epic poem. 
The old traditions and talcs may get a new ,ind 
up-to-date interpretation at tlie liands of the 
epic master, or otlierwise undergo some change 
or modificrition in his poem as far as details are 
concerned but it is the old storv told again 
nd there is up doubt of this witli greater 
eloquence, force and \reftnement than ever 
being interpreted in the"'-- light of coiitempoiary 
thought The more the poet forgets himself 
and loses himself in the life of the nation, the 
wider will be the circle of his admirers and 
the more lasting his performance. 

This which is true of all epic masters is 
pre-eminently applicable in the case of Vaimiki, 
one of the greatest of those who have told a 
connected story of human events in the langu- 
age of a true poet and seer 

Before the time of Yalmiki there existed 
stories and ballads of Baina, of the Ape-god 
Haniimana and Havana and of other prominent 
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characters of the Hamayana These served as 

materials upon which Yalmiki 
Materials used by woi’ked W'hile WO sliall always 

VSlmlki 

pay our tribute to him as one of 
the earliest and noblest of our poets, we cannot 
endorse the absurd orthodox notion that Sanskrit 
poetry, at least in the anustupa metre, did not 
exist before him. LThe existence of a great poem 
like that ot Yalmiki carries in itself the unmis- 
takable proof that Sanskrit poetry bad made 
considerable progress before him, and that there 
had been a preparatory stage in our national 
literature to create a field for the advent of the 
great Master J 

In dealing with the materials upon which 
Yalmiki built his noble work, we light upon 
certain facts of literary and social history, which 
are to be found in the Pah and Prakrit literatures, 
and curiously, in however crude a form, even 
, m the old literature of Bengal. 

Bengali Ramdyanas , ^ ^ - 

contain legends oldci This is very interesting, for 
than Valmiki’s Epic , 

it shows that our literature 
not only owns its inevitable kinship with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, but traces of 
the Dravidiau and other non- Aryan civilizations 
which flourished in pre-historic times are 

also to he found in it. It does not matter that 

\ 

the poets who have given us relics of such early 
traditions lived only four or five centuries ago, 
when we find it proved that such stories 
and traditions were transmitted to them from a 
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hoary antiquity. The Bengali lileral-iire is thus 
I’ound linked with the thoughts and ideas of a 
pre-Sanskritic period, and in some of its early 
phases may he traced to be an expression of 
human thouglit of a much earlier date than the 
8th or 9th centuiy A. 1). from which its written 
specimens have come down to us. 

Gentlemen, I shall in tlie course of my dis- 
courses tell you that it is very likely that ver- 
sions of the story of Rama earlier than that of 
A'almila still exist in the Indian literature, tliat 
one of such stories was expanded by Val- 
miki, for whicli he alone is not responsible. By 
the time when he wrote, there had grou n a 
hundred ballads about Rama not anticipated in 
the original story, and these minor streams 
latterly flowed into the great ocean of the 
Epic poem. We shall also see that traces of 
Ramayamc episodes prior to those of the period 
ot Valmiki are to be found in the Bengali 
Ramayanas. In dealing with this historical 
question we shall lla^ e to abandon some of our 
deep-rooted and orthodox sentiments ; but these 
are inevitable in the field of historical research, 
and for all this, gentlemen, I should first of all 
crave your mdulgcnce. 

(b) The Da^avatha Jataka its relation to 
the Mwnmyana 

In many of the commentaries of the Sanskrit 
Ramayana, there seems to be a definite hint 

^ I ' 
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indicating the existence of Raniayamc ballads 

earlier than the great Epic ^ 
The carhei legentis corameiitatoi Ramananda 

refers to Agnivecya Ramayaua and Vim ala- 
bodha Raudhayana’s Ramayana , these were 
probably versions of the story other than those 
of Valmiki ^Weber has proved that the original 
Ramayanic stoiy is contained in the Bud- 
dhistic legend called the Dacaratha Jataka^ 'tit 
is mentioned in the Chulla Vagga, Samanta 
Pasadika, Alahavamsa, Paiamatthadipika and 
otlier early sacred books ol the Buddhists that 
the dataka stories which are 550 in number, 
were recited at the first council of the Buddhist 
monks in o4iS B. C These were again recited 

at the next council of the 

The probable date 

of the Da 9 niatba Buddliists held at Vaisali in 

Jataka „ « ^ , 

443 B C. They were recited 
a third time at tlie third Buddhist council called 
by King A 9 oka at Pataliputra and were reduced 
to writing at the time of Devanam Piya Piya- 
tissa of Ceylon (247-207 B C.) Some scholars 
are inclined to deny altogether the sitting of the 
first Buddhist council in 543 B C But it is 
universally admitted that most of these Jataka 
stories were not only current at the time of 
the Buddha who, according to the Buddhists, 
himself related them to his disciples, hut were 


> The Vi 9 vakosha, Vol XXVI, p 627, L III V 
® The Indian Antiquaiy, 1872 
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transmitted from a much earlier period The 
Daparatha Jataka written in Pah, in which 
Sita IS described as the uterine sister of Rama 
and afteiMvards his bride, is one of those stories 
which possessing a naiTO and primitive simpli- 
city, are to be traced to a period of remote 
antiquity, i Prot Rhys Davids says that the 
earliest Jataka stories are those in which the 
Buddha is identified with some sages and teachers 
of olden times in bis previous births, and “ not 
with an animal Prof Buhler, a high autho- 
rity on Indian History, says that these earlier 
Buddhist Jatakas “ do not describe the condition 
of India in the third or fourth century B.C , but 
an older one ’’ ' Another unmistakable evidence 
regarding the date of Da9aratiia Jataka is the one 
furnished by the bas-reliefs on the Bharut and 
Sanchi stupas ( 2 nd century BO) Among the 
carvings on the railings round tliese stupas are 
several scenes of this Jataka This Jataka gives 
us the story of Rama as prevalent in the country 
m ancient times The Buddha connects this story 
with one of his jirevious birtlis as he does the rest 
of the Jatakas What the date of the origin of 
the Da9aratha Jataka is we cannot definitely 
ascertain, but from the manner in which the story 
is related, it is natural to surmise that the story 
was already an old one at the time of the Buddha. 

^ Buddhist India 

Oldenberg’s table published in the Journal of the Ainencan 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVIIl, 1897 
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The statement in the Jataka that E-ania ruled 
his kingdom for 1,600 years proves that the story 
had already grown mythological in character in 
the 6th century B 0 , when it was probably 
transmitted to the Buddhists If not actually 
in the very form in which we find the Dagaratha 
Jataka, the legend of Hama was akin to the story 
of the Jataka in its main ' features in a much 
earlier age ^ Now let us discuss the conclusions 
arrived at by some of the recent European 
writers as to the age of Valmiki. 

'i^he latest scholar who speaks vdth autJiority 
on the date of Valmiki’s Bama- 

The Dicarafcha Tata- tt- j i < 

ka probably eailiei Vaua IS I)r A B. IvClth AC- 

than the bpic coi’diiig to lum the lith century 

B C is the probable date of composition ot the 
Ramayana^ He successfully refutes the argu- 
ments in favour of an earlier date which Jacobi 
assigns to the Epic on the strength of certain 
astronomical calculations Weber places the poem 
in the 1st or 2nd century B.C ^ So the evidence 
is clear that the Jataka story is earlier of the 
two, though Dr Keith is in favour of the theory 
that both the Jataka story and the Epic used an 
older source The crude early form of the Jataka 
story is apparent and marked, and leaves but 
little doubt that it represents the earliest form 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societj, Apiil, 1916 

* Weber’s History of Sanskrit- Literature, tianslatecl by J Mann, 
p 194 (1882) 

* Journal of the Roj al Asiatic Society, April, 1914, p 319, 
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in winch the Inie of Riima originally exisied 
among the jieople. Apart from the chronological 
data, the internal evidence ol the epic mil suh- 
stantinte the truth of the stahnnent that the 
Jataki story much earliiir H.id Valmlki’s 
gieat Epic h(»en composed before tin* tune of 
Dacaratha Jrit.ika, the author ol the latter could 
not hut have introduced into it some of the great 
eml)(*llishments of the Epic master’s story. The 
Jama Kamayan.i by JJemchandra Achrir\a com- 
posed in the 12th century A D could not help 
doing so In tact il such a vonderful epic as 
the LLlmavana had existed, the Jfitaka storv 
could not have been so simple, so colourh'ss and 
unassuming and devoid ot some ot the greatest 
names of tin* Epic as those ol Kaikeyi and 
Kaucalva, Ravana. Ilamiinrina, SugrLa, etc.' And 
the fact is sti iking that \’rilnnki’s Rdlni^^ana 
contains some verses which are mere Sanskrit 
translations of the Pali verses of the Dacaiatha 
Jataka, in case it is proved that the latter 
IS eailier than the Epic By comparing the Epic 
wuth the legend of the Buddhists one (*annot hut 
be struck by the impro^ ement made on the crude 
story by the touch of one' of the greatest of 
w^orld’s master minds Eor the sake of comparison 
I shall first of all reproduce the Buddhistic 
story, a little abridged from its original [The 
theory is untenable that the I)a 9 aratha Jataka 
was an attempt on the part of the Buddhists 
to treat the Brahminic legend with contempt. 
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Such a theory is absurd on the face of it, as 
a perusal of the former will clearly show that in 
it a high regard for Rama forms one of its chief 
features, the Buddha himself announcing that 
in a previous birth he was born as Rama and his 
father (^uddhodana as Bagaratha.^ I have 
prepared the following translation of the Da 9 a- 
ratha Jataka with the lielp of my friend Samana 
Punnananda, Lecturer of Pali m our University 



DA9ARATHA JATAKA 

There was a King of Benares named Daga- 
ratha H.e had 16,000 queens of 
jaSca whom there was one who was 

the chief She had two sons 
Rama and Laksamaua-kumara and a daughter 
named Sita The chief queen died in course of 
time, whereupon Da 9 aratha the King chose one 
of his remaining wives as the chief queen The 
latter became very dear to him She gave birth 
to a son named Bharata-kumara The king 
offered a boon to the queen out of his love for 
her But she said that she would want the boon 
on some future occasion So she waited till 
Bharata, her son, became six years old. Then 
she sought the boon from the king her husband. 
She wanted the kingdom for her son. The Raja 
was very angry and said that it was very wicked 
of her to ask such a boon, when he had two 
grown-up sons born of his first wife. The queen 

a 
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was frightened and retired to her own private 
chamber But on another occasion the queen 
sought the same boon from the king, whereupon 
he thought within himself that the wicked queen 
being in power, might do harm to the princes. 
He, accordingly^ advised his two sons to leave 
the capital and seek help of some 'other 
powerful chief, or dwell in the forest till smoke 
would issue from Ins funeral pyre {i.e , till his 
death) Then they should return and take the . 
kingdom hy force He consulted the astrologers 
as to how long he would live They said that 
the span of his life extended to 12 years more. 
He now directed his two sons to return to the 
capital after 12 years and seize the royal um- 
brella They complied with the wishes of their 
royal father and left the palace weeping Sita 
also accompanied her brothers A vast assembly 
of people followed them with tears in their eyes, 
but the princes by sweet words persuaded them 
to return to the capital Continuing their journey 
till they reached the Himalayas, they selected 
a spot where fruits and nourishing vegetable- 
roots were found in plenty and made an aqrama 
there, and lived like hermits. Here Laksmana 
and Sita addressed Rama and said, “ You are the 
eldest of us and we honour you as father Stay 
in the agrama and we will gather roots and 
fruits for you.” So Rama used to stay in the 
agra/hiia, and his brother and sister went to the 
forest every day in quest of food. After 9 years - 
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Da9aratlia, unable to support any longer the grief 
of parting with his children, breathed his last The 
queen now made preparations for the installation 
of Bharata on the throne of Benares The minis- 
ters objected saying that the royal umbrella 
belonged to the elder brothers Bharata himself 
said that what the ministers had spoken was fair 
and just, and that he should himself go to bring 
his brothers back from the forest So Bharata, 
the young prince, marched with his army and 
with the people of his city to find out his half- 
brothers. He encamped near Rama’s a^^'oma 
and approached him with tears in his eyes H e 
fell at the feet of Rama and wept as he 
communicated the news of the father’s death 
Rama did not lose control over himself, nor did he 
betray any emotion. In the evening Laksmana 
and Sita returned with fi uits and Rama Pandit 
thought that if he would give out the news of 
his father’s death at that moment, the effect 
of grief might well nigh prove crushing So 
assuming an air of anger, he said, “ Why 
have you been so late to-day ? As punishment for 
this, go and bathe in yonder stream.’’ When 
they enjoyed the cool bath, he informed them of 
the death of Da9aratha They bitterly wept at the 
news. But Rama Pandit did not show any sign 
of grief Bharata asked Rama as to how the 
latter could control his passions 

Here Rama gave him a philosophical discourse 
on the fleeting nature of things in a' few 
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couplet'! of verses. One of tliem runs as 
follows 


MMrtH W 

oflcl ^ ♦41^Uctt«r<Ei l”' 

His advice anti philosophy removed their 
grief 

Bharafcci entreated Rama Pandit to come to 
Benares and accept the kingdom , whereupon 
Rama said, “ Go witli Laksmana and Sita and 
rule the kingdom ” Being asked why he sho ild 
not himself go, he replied, “ My father ordered 
me to return to the capital after 12 years. Tliat 
time is not yet over I cannot violate his 
order.’' Bharata asked who was to reign in 
Benares for the intervening time Rama Pandit 
thereupon advised him to return to the capital 
with his straw-slippers wliicli, he said, might be 
placed on the throin*, and the brothers might rule 
the kingdom as regents. 

So they leturned, and the ministers used to 
disiiense justice and decide cases in the presence 
of the throne on which Rama's slippers were 
placed If their judgment was ivrong, the 
slippers would of themselves move and strike 
each other , if right they would remain fixed in 
their position. 


(f 


> Cf The RffimSyana, AyodhyflUnda, Verse XVII 
wal*lT RcI'IIS'M I ll” 
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After three years Rama came to Benares, and 
as soon as the news reached them, Bharata, 
Laksmana and Sita with all the citizens of 
Benares went out and met him in a garden on 
the outskirts of the city. Here Rama was duly 
installed as king, and Sita iras made his chief 
queen. They then entered the city being carried 
in a richly decorated chariot with great pomp. 
Rama was an ideal monarch and ruled the king- 
dom justly for 1,600 years 

City ^ 

?:iwl ll"^ 

In his previous birth ^uddhodana was Da 9 a- 
ratha, Mahamaya was the mother of Kama, 
Sita was Raliula’s mother, Bharata was Aiianda 
and Laksman Sariputta The people devoted 
to Rama were those who have followed me in this 
life and I was Rama 

There is no mention here of Rama’s going to 
the Deccan, of the abduction of ^ita by Ravana 
or of the great fight between Rama and 
the King of Lanka. In this story we learn 
that Rama was a popular prince who went to the 
forest with, his brothei and sister not aceatdnt 

* Gf i he Ramayana, Lanka Kanda, Verse 104 

^ I li” 

= Jiltaka, edited by V Fansboll, Vol TV, Ekadash Nipataka, pp 
123-130, 
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by any lofty ideal, as we find in the Epic, but 
by what may be called the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. The only occasion on which he showed 
a spirit of renunciation was when he declined 
to return to the kingdom and ascend the throne 
for three years after his father’s death This 
he did in conformity with the letter rather than 
the spirit of his father’s words. His attitude 
of composure at the news of Daparatha’s death 
and the philosophical discourse delivered to his 
brothers on the occasion are further points 
showing him as endowed with great wisdom, 
^ita is described as sister of Hama and Laks- 


mana The fact of her marriage with Rama m 
the concluding portion of the story certainly 


Marrjing one’s own 
Bister — an old custom 
with the Egj'ptians, 
the yakyas and other 
races 


sounds strange j But students 
of ancient history know very 
well that this was the practice 
of Egyptians and Babylonians 


This was also the special 
feature of the (^akyas amongst the royal 
dynasties of India The ^akya kings preferred 
to marry their own sisters They were very 


particular about preserving the purity of royal 
blood and would not allow foreign blood to 
be mixed with it. In fact, it is said of one 


of their earliest kings that he referred this 


point to the councillors of his court and asked if 


for preserving the sacredness and purity of royal 
blood, marriage between brother and sister could 
be allowed. The councillors said " Sakkate ” 
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i.e.^ it was allowable, and from this word of the 
councillors the dynasty came to he known as 
^akya. It was at first a nick-name, much as 
the Hinayana is, given to the dynasty by the 
other races of Indian kings who looked upon this 
practice with abhorrence j 

This story thus relates the legend that was 
prevalent in Northern India about llama at a 
very early period of history Dagaratha was the 
TTing of Benares and Hama spent his life of exile 
m the Himalayas, so it is a purely Northern 
legend How the story of a Hravidian king 
ahducting a princess and that of a fierce 
war fought mainly between the two non- 
Aryan tribes —the Raksasas and monkeys was 
engrafted on the simple story of the Jataka is 
not yet clearly known, but may possibly be 
traced by future research. know, however, 

for certain that in the Buddhistic world, in the 
centurii's when A-jata9atru, Chandra Gupta and 
'A9oka were the monarchs of Northern India, 
this simple legend was believed throughout the 
length and breadth of the favoured seat of the 
Indian Aryans, j 

I 

(c) The Sa/nia, Vessantara and other JdtaJca'^. 

. It will appear from a critical study of the 
birth-stories that they represent the earliest 
versions of the mass of legends current in the 
Pre-Buddhistic India, We find these stories, 
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one and all, associated with the Buddha and 
the fact IS significant inasmuch as it shows that 
the Buddhists aimed at popularising tlieir Master 
and enhancing tlie value of these highly 
instructive liut fragmentary tales in the eyes 
of the people. Just in the same manner the 
Hindu reviAMlists introduced their gods and 
goddesses into the different Purrmas. The 
Pauranika legends, again, present many notable 
aspects of similarity with the Buddhist birth- 
stones, a fact which speaks much in favour 
of the theory that the Buddhists and Renaissance 

scholars used a common stock of Indo-Arvan 

« 

legends suiting their own individual purposes 
and religious opinions 

r have already given reasons m support of 
my belief that the Da9aratha Jataka forms the 
ground- work of Valmiki’s epic But this is 
not all , strewn over various stories of the Jataka- 
literatim^ are to be found materials nuth which 
the details of the Ramayana seem to have 
been worked out The name of the Sama 
Jataka deserves special mention m this connec- 
tion. Here we have the story of a blind couple 
whose only son, Sama by name, while engaged 
m filling a water-jar from the Migasammati 
river was shot by the poisoned arrow of 
Piliyakkha, the King of Benares, who had taken 
him for a strange animal So close a parallel 
this Jataka offers to the story of the blind sage, 
found in the Ramayana, that in many respects 
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the one seems to be but a reproduction of the 
_ other. Sama was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the son of the blind sage as 
described in ' the Eamayana , the former 
belonged to a non-Brahmm caste and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under the 
same circumstances bj'’ kmgs labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 

were ascetics. It was the King 

Sania Jfffcaka and t r» 

the tale of the Andha of Bcnai’es who first appeared 
^ before the parents to tell the 

disastrous tale in the same fashion as did the 
King of Ayodhya in the Ramayana The expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation found in the 
Ramayanic episode and the Jataka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 
laments the father of the wounded Sama 

“Who now will sweep the flooi foi us, 

Oi bung us water, hot or cold ^ 

Who fetch us foiest-ioots and fimts, 

As we sit helpless, blind, and old ^ ” 

CowelVs Jaiaha, Bool XXII, p. 50 

Valmiki has the following parallel couplet 
for the blind sage, the Andha-muni 

IgCclT I 

Ayodh^alanda, 64tlt Canto, gloka 34. 

3 
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In the A^essantara .fatahn, again, ne meet 
with cl situation, wliich at once vominds us ot 
the scene as depicted in the Erunriyana iihere 
Situ, on the eie of Rama’s banishment, uses a 
tender and pathetic language to persuade her 

husband to accept tier as a 
'ihe Vt'CMuiiuu companion of liis exiled life. 

A^essantara in the .Iritaha 
gives a realistic picture ol the dangers and 
inconveniences of forest-life before his wife 
Aladdi essentially in the same strain as does 
Rama before Sitil Aladdi declares 

“ Kindle a bla/ing (ier\ (lanie 
The fieieest tliat can he, 

Theie 1 would lathei die the deatli 
Than Ine apait ” 

Co>(rfr,s Jafnla, Hool XXII, p 


lust as Slta says 

'OUlI ’^odchl<<jj|c|^ I” 

A//odh7/a/>anfh, 30lh Canto, (}Iola 21 

A^essantara, before leaving his father’s kingdom, 
distributes charity m the same manner as does 
Rama, which is another interesting point of 
similarity. 

There is a remarkable concord of sentiments 
between the lamentations of Phusati, the mother 
of A^ essantara, and those of Raiisalya and Rharata, 
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aftei RilmaS banishment. Ror Kansalya’s 
lamentations I refer my readers to the 
Ayodliyakanda of the Ramilyana (Gist Canto, 
9 lokas 3-10) and quote the following groups of 
verses from the Vessantara 3cltakaand Bharata’s 
speech, which will at once show the close affinity 
between the two Says Phusati 

“ Blight yellow lohes, Gandhaia make, once louncl 

about him shone, 

Oi glowing scailet as he went, as he ^\ent, today 

he goes alone. 

Once hosts of men escoited him with goodly banneis 

llowei , 

Like foiests full of floweiingtiees , today he goes alone 
AYitli ehaiiot littei. elephant he w'cntin foimei days, 
Today the piiuee Vessantaia afoot must tiamplhe way<= 
He once by sandal scent perfumed, awaked by dance 

and song, 

How weai lough skins how axe and pot and pingo 

beai along, 

How can a banisht piiiice put on the lobe of baik to 

weai , 

To diess in bark and grass how will the pi me ess Yladdi 

heal 

Maddi, who once Benaies cloth and linen used to weai 
And fine kodumbaia, how baik and glasses will 

she beai ' 

T" ^ ^ 

The finest slippeis she could wear would hint hei feel - 

of late 

To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go hei gait ’ 
How can the timid beauteous one now walk the foiest 


glade 
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Thus runs Bhuraici’s speech 

^ikKH^5ftc§4T ^ XW, 11 

^(^cciTAi^M5?iiy: ^5? Jid +h-|^ci 5 n 

^ tlcS^T 1 

11 

^ II 

nraT^^K^>3’5 1 

'cif^c^T ^dcftT'^sifijrTi5 '• 

’5rTfT Hfct«?|f^d II 

The persuasive entreaties of Aladcli, the 
princess, for being pei nutted to accompany her 
loyal husband in Ins exile Avill at once remind the 
reader of the Raniayaua of the memorable speecli 
of Sita on a similar occasion 1 make a short 
extract from the Jataka storv. 

“It IS not meet and light, mv king, that Ihou alone 

sliouldst faic, 

■\^'hatevei journey thou shalt go, I also wdl be theie 

Give me the ehoiee to die with thee oi live fiom 

thee apait, 

Death is uiy choice, unless I can In e with thee 

wheie thou ait 
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* -v ^ 

The wood-land glades, the loaung beasts and every 

wjshed-foi thing 

AVlien you behold, j’-ou 'ivill foiget that evei 

you weie king 

The deei that come eventide, the mailed floweis 

that spiing, 

'I'he dancing frogs, you will foiget that evei 

you were king 

H^heii you shall heai the livers loai 

the faiiy eieatuies sing, 

Believe me you will clean foiget that 

evei you weie king 

TT * TT 

Wiien in the wmtei you behold the tiees all lloweung 

The himbajal, lutoja and lotus seatteung abioad 

then odouis 

You’ll foiget that ever you weie king 

We have to mention au other hirtli-story, 
named Sambuia Jataka, where a goblin proposes 
love to Sambuia, the chaste wife of Prince 
Sotthisena of ICasi. Thwarted by the determined 
attitude of Sambuia, the angry goblin threatens 
to cut her to pieces, which, he says, will serve as 
his breakfast Does not the story remind the 
reader of Valmiki, of the unsuccessful attempt, 
made by Havana to seduce Sita during her un- 
fortunate stay in the A9oka- grove ? Vexed by 
her persistent refusals the powerful king made 
the same monstrous proposal 

There is uo use of multiplying instances of 
similarity. It is necessary that the respective 
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claims of the Jlamayaiia and tlie .Idtakas to 
prioritj^ of date should lie impartially considered 
and an unbiassed 'judgment passed after a 
critical balancing ot evidences Non, if it is 
urged that the Jatalcas were put into their present 
form after the composition of Yalmikl’s epic, 
how are we to explain the object involved 
in such an attempt ? What earthly benefit 
could be derived from such a grotesque effort 

at dismantling a monumental 
isfaLKcs' 'wilding at breaking a con- 

nected account such as the 
epic presents into a thousand pieces and in taxing 
imagination for inventing new names for the 
various characters in these numerous fragments 
of stories ^ Would it not, on the other hand, he 
more rational to conclude that these .Tatakas 
constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal epic, which 
was a complete jierformance, with the details 
supplied by this legendary lore merged in the 
vastness ot the epic-master's infinite scheme 
It may he also true that the Jataka n riters and 
Valmiki were equally indebted to a common 
stock of legends.^ In that case I am firmly 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the Jataka-narratives, that they were composed 
at an earlier date than Valmiki’s Itamayana. 

That the Brahminic Eenaissance tried to 
establish the priority of Valmiki’s epic over 
earlier llama legends by creating monstrous 
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fables is evidenced by the existence of a declara- 
tion widely known in tins country that Valmiki 
had composed the Ramayana 60,000 years 
before Rama was born There can be no rational 
explanation for the origin of this fable unless 
we admit it to be a device for silencing those 
amongst whom a knowledge of earlier Rama- 
legends such as the Da 9 aratha Jataka still 
lingered. 


(d) Rome and monastery 

Buddhism diff erred from Brahmmism in one 
essential point Mercy for the lower animals 
IS not to be met with in the Buddhistic religious 
books alone. The rituals and sacrifices vary 
among the different sects of a common religion. 
In these points Buddhism does not show any 
marked difference from the established religion 
of the Rishis The Buddhist theology has been 
so completely traced to the philosophical school 
of Kapila that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter But there is 
a difference Buddhism and Jainism have an 
originality whicli is undeniable This lay in 
organising the Monkish orders The Rishis of the 
Upanisadas recognised the training of the 
Garhasthya ac^rama as essentially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life Spiritual culture 
in India could not be complete without one’s pass- 
ing through the training of the domestic life. 
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Buddhism started the theory that salvation was 
uttamahle by adopting tlic vow of celibacy ] t is 
true that stray cases of celibacy are to be found 
in pre-Buddbistic period, but the first organisation 
of celibate life in monasteries was an acbieve- 
ment of the Buddhists. This was latterly adopted 
by Hinduism and .Christianity But when sons 
of noble families first turned monks and sought 
salvation or Nirvana in the wilderness and in 
monasteries, a wide-spread alarm was caused 
111 society, and the revival of Hinduism, which 
was almost co-eval with the rise of Buddhism, 
counted it as its foremost object that tlie domestic 
ties should be vindicated So it laid the 
greatest possible stress on domestic virtues by 
declarins; that a son could attain salvation if he 
only proved absolutely obedient to his father; 
that for a brother salvation lay in following his 
elder brother to exile or even to death The wife 
supremely devoted to her husband gained the 
highest goal Even the servant of a family would 
rank as the greatest personage if he carried out 
the orders of his master with implicit submission. 
This IS the gospel which the Bamayana has striven 
to teach Home is the altar, the battle-field 
where the highest laurels are to be won One 
need not look for salvation elsewhere. Home is 
the paradise of all vwtues If one goes to the 
forest here, it ,is not in the spirit of a solitary, 
half-starved Bhiksu or the monk, who is always 
contemplating as to how to sever his ties with the 
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rest of the world , the pilgrim of domestic paradise 
journeys by sea and land, hut on his brow shines 
the mark of love for his family Indeed he owes 
his fealty to none other The prince here too3 
like the Buddha, leaves aside his royal robes and 
wears bark or rags, not against the wish 
of his royal father ' but to keep his sacred 
pledge The Rishi prince stands in ascetic^s 
robe with the royal umbrella unfurled over the 
straw-slippers of his elder brother He does not 
do so contemplating the vanity of human wishes, 
but surrendering himself to the force of that love 
within himself which seeks not a visionary ideal 
but the feet of his elder brother. Pierce war is 
fought and the sea is bridged, not for the sake 
of keeping prestige of a princely family or for 
national honour, but for saving a virtuous wife 
whose love adorns the brow of her devoted hus- 
band as its crowning glory The whole Raina- 
yana breathes a high spirit of renunciation but 
it is quite difFerent from that which inspires a 
Bhiksu or monk The watch-word of the epic 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression 
of desires. 

Thus do we see how a simple legend, which 
narrated the story of a prince 
domestic life m trouble owing to court- 

intrigue, was elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life It was the 
noble voice of the family- bond raised against 
the clamour of monasteries crying hoarse over 
4 
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renunciation and seA^e ranee of all earthly ties. 
The Hclmayana is tlie great teacher of Hindu 
life, holding the banner of reaction against Bud- 
dhist asceticism As a lurther step gained, the 
domestic A'lrtues preached m it liaise been spiri- 
tualised in the later forms of Yaisnavism uhere 
the home ties stand only as the symbol of those 
111 AAdiich man is bound Avitli his God. 


(cl) The Southern^ legend ihe Jama Bamogana. 

Y^ou are perhaps AAmndering, gentlemen, that 
I have hitherto made hut scanty references to 
the Bengali Bamayaiias Avhich is the subject 
chosen for my lectures I shall first of all take 
into account the Avhole cycle of Bamayanic 
legends in order to shoAv their bearing on the 
Bengali Ramayanas My introductory chapters 
Avill deal AAuth materials other than those found 
in the Vernacular literature of Bengal, as the 
proof of the antiquity of some of the stories and 
traditions embodied in the Bengali Ramayanas 
lies in the literatures of the Buddhists and of 
the Jamas Bor the purpose of sifting these 
evidences it is necessary to explore the latter, so 
far as they give us the legends of the Ramayana. 

We have seen that the early Northern legends 
about Rama in the Buddhistic sacred books 
Avhich represented the learning and culture of 
the Aryans living in Upper India in the age of 
Buddhist supremacy had nothing to do Avith 
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the story of Havana or of the abduction of Sita 
or of the iyreat war There is no mention there 
of the non- Aryan allies of Kama described as 
apes 

L We shall presently see that there is a Southern 
version of Kama’s story which though compara- 
tively modern gives us a historical clue to the 
traditions that were extant in the Deccan in the 
olden times. The great Jaina scholar and saint 

TTemchandra was born in Ahme- 

Homchandia Acharya 

dabnd in 10S9 AD_\ Hewas 
a contemporary and friend of Kumar Pala Deva 
who was initiated into the .Taina faith by him 
^Hemchandra Acharya died in 1172 at the age of 
83. i He IS the author of many works well known 
to scholars. LBut I shall here only refer to his 
Kamayana which gives the Jaina version of 
Kama’s legend. J 

At the time when this Jaina K-amayana was 
written, Yalmiki’s Epic was known and read' all 
over India So it is but natural that the story 
as given in the latter is found incorporated in 
the Jaina work. But the striking feature of this 
book is the elaborate description to be found in 
it of the dynasties of Kaksasas and apes 
LThe story of Kama is rather short. The descrip- 
tions of the Kaksasas and monkeys occupy a 
very considerable space, and many legends and 
stories about them are found in it which are 
not mentioned in the great epic.- This shows 
that in the Dravidian traditions the Kaksasas 

f ** 
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and monkeys had a far greater hold on popular 
fancy than the story of Bama itself The charac- 
ter of Bavana as given in this hook rises to 

heights not scaled by the Bava- 
The oie\atcd notion of oui* national macmum 

about the RSksasas and 

monkej sin the South- opZiS i ‘ tcipasyct’ 01’ tile 

austerities passed through by 
the three brothers Bavana, Kumbhakarna and 
Vibhisana for the attainment of their ambitious 
objects, as described in this book, invest them 
with a spiritual grandeur which is striking ; 
specially those undergone by Bavana, show his 
high character and a majestic command over pas- 
sions, worthy of a sage, uhich unmistakably prove 
him to be the real hero of the Dravidian legend, t 
When with the object of recovering Lanka 
from the hands of the Yaksas, Bavana and his 
two brothers betook themselves to the forest for 


tapasya at their mother’s command^ some of the 
Yaksas transformed themselves into beautiful 
damsels, who by their lovely ways tried to win 
them from their avowed course of austerities. 
The damsels smiled and appealed to the brothers 
in the most fascinating words of love, but they 
did not swerve in the least degree from their 
, great spiritual vows. “ With- 

Ra\anas cliaiacfcei 

depicted as noble ind out cliaiige, tlio luoi’e Confirmed 

grand 

in their attitude of calm, they 
spoke not any word ” ^ Bailing in their purpose 

, etc Tlie Jama Eaniayatia 

by Hemcliaiidia Acbaiya. 
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the Yaksas turned into lions, jackals, snakes, 
""bullocks and cats and surrounded the brothers. 
They all set up a loud uproar and tried to frighten 
the ascetics, but to no purpose Then the illu- 
sion of their father Hatnasrava, mother Kaikasa 
and sister Chandranakha appeared before 
them. They piteously appealed to them for 
help saying that they were horribly oppressed 
by the beasts, and requested the Itaksasa chiefs 
to come to their rescue. But these illusions also 
could not move the brothers. The lions aud 
other beasts next tore their parents aud sister 
before the very eyes of the yogl^^. Though it 
. was a heart-rending sight, they were not moved, 
but sat steeped in their vow of yc)^«-concentra- 
tion Next, all on a sudden, fell before Kumbha- 
karna the heads of Ravana and Vibhisana, severed 
from their trunks by some unknown hands. 
Kumbhakarna felt a sudden thrill but gradually 
controlled himself, and Yibhisana also did so uhen 
he was confronted similarly with the heads of 
Ravana and Kumbhakarna mysteriously thrown 
before him But Ravana proved the most hero- 
ically calm of the brotheis when he faced similar 
apparitions “ He, the knower of supreme bliss, 
did not care about the danger, but remained 
absorbed m his high contemplation, immovable 
like the prince of mountains.”^ The Yaksas and 

(Wifi'S ’’ 

' The Jam Rama} apa 
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the JdnncD'as the po\Yers appointed Dy the Yaksa 
Prince tied Then the virtues the Vichja.^ 
appealed before Havana and yielded to t,he great 
Haksasa chief , prajna, esoteric knowledge, 
animn and laqliwui powers by which the body 
can be expanded to enormity of shape and reduc- 
ed to the smallest size so as to he unseen by 
otheis, nl^ovi/a. unconquerable Avill, mana^ 
stamvau((1ca7'i})l ^ tlie power to cast spell on others, 
'nahhastnichru'^iu, the power to travel in the air, 
dhiumdnhiclluiyinl, the power by which day and 
night can be produced at one's aviII, adorslnnl, the 
power (o hide oneself from others’ view, rnwhi- 
stmiihhlnl, power of making oneself fire-proof, 
ioyaslamhhml, of making oneself v ater-jiroof, 
abaloIiiHl^ power to see through all things, 
the pover to live upon air, moohonl^ 
power to extricate oneself from all kinds of bonds 
and fetters, hagalanin, the power to charm, 
and hhltipradar^im^ the power to frighten. 
Through ys.T^girlch4iajT, the virtues acquired in a 
previous life, Havana attained the above powers 
by his fapa m a short time Next we find Kuin- 
bhakarna and Vibhisana also acquiring some 
powers which are mentioned in detail in the 
book. 

It is true that the Tantrik influence, which 
was prevalent in the 11th and 12tii centuries, con- 
tributed some points towards the development of 
ideas indicated in the above description But 
the surmise is natural inspite of it, that Kavana’s 
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character had the greatest hold on popular fancy 
in Southern India, and this led the writers of 
different epochs to ascribe to him fresh laurels 
and new glories from age to age in confoimity 
with progressive culture. 

Another significant point at which I have 
already hinted is that the Jaina Ramayana be- 
gins with the description of the Raksasas and 
monkeys and introduces Rama only in the later 
chapters. This is quite unlike what we find in 
the great epic The Ramayana, as a matter of 
course, should give the story of Rama first. 
The supposition naturally grows strong that in 
Southern India the Story of Ravana and of the 
monkeys had been widely known, and the North- 
ern legend was introduced, later on, as a supple- 
mentary story. In the Jama work the quarrel 
between Ravana and the Yaksas is based on a 
more rational basis than what we find in the 
TJttarakanda. It is mentioned in the former 
that the quarrel between Indra and Ravana 
originated in the circumstance that Ruvera, an 
ally of the gods, was molested by Ravana. The 
quarrel between Ravana and Vali broke out 
on certain questions of possessions. In fact 
what we find in the Uttarakanda of the great 
epic is told in the Jama Ramayana with a 
far greater human interest and a less excess 
of imaginativeness and supernaturalism . 

That Ravana, the King of Lanka, was a noted 
personage in the early traditions of the Deccan 
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appears also from the fact that the Sanskrit 

work entitled Lankavatara 

ShtiV composed in the 2nd 

or 3rd century AD is entirely devoted to a 
description of the discourse the Raksasa chief 
is said to have held with the Buddha The 
Lankavatara Sutra mentions the grandeur of 
Lanka as the capital of the Baksasas and alludes 
to the unmatched learning of Bavana and of 
the wisdom and erudition of his councillors 
(^uka and Sarana The discourse of Bavana 
with the Buddha shows the former’s wonderful 
grasp of theological problems. The celebrated 

chariot by which he travelled in the au’ 
the Puspaka is also mentioned in this work. 
The book, however, further takes us by surprise 
by the statement that the Baksasa chief belong- 
ed to the Mahayana school of the Buddhists 
There is no mention m this work of Bavana’s 
encounter with Bama or any of his- heroic ex- 
ploits It lays stress on his superb learning and 
shows him as an earnest spiritual inquirer. The 
existence of the Lankavatara Sutra is another 
strong point in our argument proving the tradi- 
tion that the Baksasa chief had already been a 
conspicuous figure, in the popular belief of 


The Lankavatara Sutra, a complete MS of -nliioh is in the 
Libraij of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has not yet been published 
as a v^hole The first two parts of the book were edited by Mahamaho 
padhyay Di S C Vidyabhusan and Babu Sarat Ch Das, 0 1 E , and 
published by the Buddhist Text Book Society in 1900 
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Southern India, befoie he achieved notoriety 
in the account of the Hainayana. Tlie Buddhists 
have not only claimed him as their own hut the 
fact of his having held such a long and solid 
religious discourse with the Buddha has given 
him an undoubted position of honour in the 

estimation of the former’s fol- 
Tiio a.n um loprond lov Cl'S, particulailv of the Ma- 

Tvithont ail} connre- ^ ^ i 

tion -iMtii iMnin nnd Iiavanists It may not unlikely 

tlio e\ iclcncc , ’ . * i i 

nimiTimkuttT be the \ery reason for the 

growth of the Brahminical 
tradition narrated in the epic of Havana’s being 
hostile to all religions. W’’e have already ob- 
served that in the earliest ^ersion of Hama’s 
story current in Northern India, there is no 
mention of Hama’s encounter witli Havana and 
in the Southern legend evidence of whicli we 
find in a late historical epoch, Havana’s charac- 
ter appears in all the glory of a real and ge- 
nuine hero, and Hama’s storv is introduced in a 
half-hearted apologetic way ’\^’’c shall later on 
show that the conception of Hiima’s character 
as depicted in the Southern legend is poor and 
undignified Hama is a far less heroic character 
in these legends. The Lankavatara Suti’a shows 
Havana as shining in all the glory of ‘a high 
spiritual life and there is no trace in that work 
of the foul deeds ascribed to him by Brahminic 
writers. 

Bharmakirtti, who flourished in the 6th 
century A.I)., is indignant against Brahminic 
5 
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wHtc-i’S for staining the fair name of Havana, 
the ideal Buddhist Ling, in their Kainriyana, hy 
attributing to him deeds wliich are not true 
Havana appears in the colojilions of some very 
old verses and aphonsms curient amongst our 
people as a saint this is in conformity with the 
wisdom attributed to the Hahsasa chief in the 
Dravidian Legends , at any rate it is sure that 
the Bengal country-folk did not draw them from 
the Haraayaiiic sources. 

Though sufficient historical materials have 
not been found to enable us to establish it n ith 
absolute certainty, yet what has been obse^^ed, 
I believe, enough for the purpose of staiting 
the theory that originally the legend of Hat ana 
and of the monkeys was extant in the Deccan, 
and in the time of Valmiki or a little earlier, the 
story of Hama the Korthern legend was con- 
nected with it, and in the great epic-Afaster’s 
work the two stories were so perfectly blended 
that they made a wonderful homogeneous nhole. 

The tale of Hama’s mairying his ovn sister, 
though consistent n ith the practice of the royal 
dynasty of the (Jakyas, was a shocking feature to 
the Hindus Whether the practice was derived 
from a whim of the early <^akya kings or from still 
earlier Egyptian and Iranian influences, this 
, incident had to he brushed aside 

riie patoh-Tvoik 

about Sits’s bath mid from the storv before it could 

ancestn * 

form the subject of the national 
epic of the Hindus Every one will admit that 
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the patch-work in respect of this point in the 
Ktoa-legend is evident in the Ramayana. 
Sita’s birth and ancestry remain a mystery and 
are sought to be solved by supernatural causes. 
In various works describing the legend of Rama 
many are the explanations given, reminding us 
of the original weak point in the story, and the 
one given by the author of the Adbhuta Rama- 
yana surpasses others in the flight of its morbid 
fancy It is stated that Sita was a daughter of 
Mandodarl, the queen of Ravana, who conceived 
her having drunk the blood of the Risis killed 
by Ravana ^ 

!_The Ayodyakauda of Valiniki’s Ramayana, 
from which the genuine epic begins, gives a 
simple story, it is full of unmatched pathos, 
of - great renunciation and of ideal virtues 
which have an edifying influence on the soul. 
The supernatural element is scarcely to be 
met with in this canto which shines as the 
purest gem set in the diadem of the great 
Epic But from the Aranya Kanda to Lanka, 
the chapters manifest wild imaginativeness. \ Ther 
races brought to our notice and attention are 
ultra-human; the monkeys are demi-gods; the^ 
Raksasas are the exaggerated sketches of human 
beings. The wonderful power of Valmiki has 
certainly invested them with human interest, 

* In the Uttara Purana of the Jainaa written by Giinbhadracharya 
in the Eighth Century A D , it is stated that Sita yas a daughter of 
Havana 
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but it cannot but strike the reader that the great 

poet had shaped the nidierials 

The simple nntiue , , , , „ ,, 

of the epic lip to the hc liud got froiu Other sources 

A\odIna 'tiul Drau- , . 

diau imaginatu 0TIC3S tliaU tllO > xiie HOII" 

in the late, cantos BravidlaU wikl 

imagiiiatlou Jiad given original form to the 
Ravana-stoiy, ivhich owns a kinsliip with the 
Celtic legendsj offering a striking contrast to the 
simple nature ot the Kortlicrn legend^ It 
cannot be said tliat the non- Aryan tribes first 
appeared from where the Ayod^^akanda ends^ and 
hence the latter cantos show this marked 
difference m the style of tlieir description. The 
Guhaka Ohandala was certainly a non-Aryan 
chief hut he is descnlied as an ordinary human 
being in the Ayodhyakiinda. ' If' is just from 
the point where Rama comes to tlie wilderness 
of the Deccan that wild fancies become the 
characteristic of the epic. There is a clear line 
of demarcation between the trends of two 


opposite influences working in the llilmayana, 
one indicated in the Dacaratha Jiitaka and the 
other in the works of the Jama poet and scholar 
Hemchandi'a Acharya, based no doubt on the 
original ballads of Ravana and of the monkeys 
prevalent in southern India. ) 

Let me briefly recapitulate here what I have 
attempted to prove above In the first place there 
was an early Northernlegeudabout Rama, probably 
much earlier than Valmiki’s epic, in which Rama’s 
movement during his exile is described as being 
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confined to N’orfcliern India, to the Himalayas. 

This legend, though the lan- 

Ttto distincb leprencls . 

combiTjed into one guage in which it IS couched 

in the Buddhist version may be 
contested as not so old, certainly belonged to 
the pre-Buddhistic times. In this legend which 
relates the complete story of Bama, there is no 
mention of Ravana, of the abduction of Sita or 
of the monkey allies of llama and his war with 
the Baksasas V\^e also find in some other Jatakas, 
the legends and tales described by Valmlki lying 
in a more or less crude form, and our conclusion 
is that Valmiki used these materials and 
improved on and developed them m his great 
epic. If however, it is proved that the Jatakas 
and the epic drew from a common source of 
materials, my contention will be that the Jataka 
legends were earlier of the two 

I have also shewn that there were 
Buddhist and Jama worlds in the South sfivino: 
the legend of Bavana, independent of any touch 
with Bama. Bavana’s character is depicted in 
the Lankavatara Sutra of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.B and in the works of Dharma Kirtti who 
flourished in the 6th century A.D. as a disciple 
of the Buddha and an ornament of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism. The Lankavatara Sutra 
shows him to be a great character and .a 
spiritual enquirer and with nothing to stain his 
fair name, and Dharma Kirtti indignantly says 
that the Brahminical account villifying him in 
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the Ramayana is not at all entitled to credence. 

\ In the Jama Ramayana by Bemchandra Acharya 
there is enough of evidence found detailed by 
me, to suggest that (he story of Rama in the 
Southern works was a later engraftment on the 
Bravidiciu legends about Ptilksasas and monkeys \ 
Thus do we come in posse'^sion of two distinct 
legends prevalent respectively m the North and 
South, biz , one in which Rama’s iiliole career is 
told AvitlioLit any reference to his now-believed 
connection with the R.lksasas and monkeys, and 
the other m which Ravana ligures, independent 
of all touch with Ram.i I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that the Northern Arvan legend 
and the Southern Dravidian legend were at a 
very remote period of history, much earlier than 
the 4tli century R C., when Valmiki is said to 
have composed his epic, mixed up by the ballad- 
mongers, who invented the story ol the abduction 
of Sita or somehow linked the broken chain of a 
story of some princess who was abducted, fancy- 
ing her to be Sita, and thus bridged the gulf 
between the two legends now presented as a 
homogeneous story, and Valmiki came latterly as 
the most eloquent exponent of this mixed story. 
Evidences that I have adduced to prove this 
point, I believe, are enough to start a new theory 
like this, but further evidences, I think, should be 
, brought forward to substantiate it and to establish 
it on a more solid basis Dravidian and Canarese 
sources should be explored for this purpose, and 
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I have reasons for believing that much light will 
be thrown on the sub]ect by studying these two 
sources 

I have stated my own impressions, but 
as my scope is mainly limited to Bengali 
Bamayanas, requiring me only to refer to the 
Kamayanic cycle of legends as the background 
from which the characteristic features and the 
poetry of Bengali works must be shewn, I hope 
some competent scholar will lake this interesting 
subject in hand and judge of it by further 
scrutiny and investigations 


(e) The question of a foreign origin of the 
Rmia-legends. 

We need not dwell at any length on the 
question of a foreign origin of the Bamayanic 
legend Prof AVeber’s theory that the epic 
of A^almiki indicated an acquaintance with the 
conception of the Trojan cycle of legend was 
successfully met by Ka 9 inath Trambak Telang 
in his paper “ Was the Baraayana copied from 

Homer ?” published in 1873, and we need not 

• * 

open the question again. The scholars of 
Egyptian history may find some similai’ity 
between Rama and Raineses II who ascended 
the throne of Egypt in 1292 B.C. Rameses II 
was a son of Seti Brestead, the historian of 
Egypt, refers to evidences of a bitter conflict 
of the two princes (Rameses II and his elder 
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brother) involTing of course the harem and the 
officials and a -whole romance of court in- 
triirue hv Avhich the claims of the elder 
brother were brushed aside after he bad been 
duly installech Eameses II is said to have shown 
a striking feat of arms by commanding an army 
when only 10 years old and u e know that Bama 
in his 15th year killed the Eaksasas headed by 
Taraka Eamescs II was one of the greatest 
Kings of Egypt and was deified by his people. 
He was worshipped in many of the Egyptian 
temples AYe need not also seek a historical clue 
to the Rainayana in the History of the Kings of 
Milan m where a king named Hacaratta ruled 
about the year 1400 B.C The similarity seems 
to be one merely of name. 

Sir AYilliam Jones asserted that the G-reek 
God Dionysus and Eama are one and the same 
person Dionysus is said to have conquered India ' 
and other countries with an army of Satvrs 

t % 

commanded by no less a person than Pan The 
race of Indian monkeys are denominated Indian 
Satyrs and the similarity is further illustrated 
by the fact that Dionysus is described as giving 
laws to men and improving navigation and 
commerce. Sir William Jones seems to be 
of opinion that the Dionysiaks, the poem in 
which the deeds of the Greek god are des- 
cribed, have some points in common with the 


^ Biestead’s Hietoij of Egypt, p 419 
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Ramayana/ The fancies of some of the European 
writers on this point verge on the ridiculous. M 
Sonneral for instance starts a theory that Kama 
was the same person as the Buddha, and no 
less astounding is the theory of Weber who 
considers Kama “as originally identical with 
Balarama ‘ Halahhrt’.”^ 


' Sir William Toiis’s “ The gods of Greece, Italy and India, 
pp 27 29 (1884) 

- Webei’s History of Sanskiit Liteiatuie tianslated into English by 
J Mann, M A (1882) 
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CHAPTER JI 


(rt) The Ape God Ilainvniitin 

(h) 1 he snppleinciitniv cantos of the Kumfixana 


(a) The A]}e-God Ilannmana. 

AVe are ^oiiig to discus^ in this paper, the 
relationship which Hanumilna, the Ape-god 
hears to the original story of Hama. "\Vc have 
seen that in the northern legend there is no 
mention of tlie monkev-allies of Hama ATe have 

* V- 

also made a reference to the fact that in the 
Jaina Hamayana by TTcmchandra the monkeys 
as well as the Raksasas occupy a far more 
prominent place than Hdma and his people; 
that the hook commences with a description 
of the Rdksasas and monkeys and devotes 
a very considerable space to an account of their 
genealogies and deeds. ^ I have also suggested a 
theory that the Dravidian traditions at the 
outset probably related entirely to the story of the 
Raksasas and monkeys, and Hama’s ^tory was 
mixed with theirs at a subsequent period, 
though that period itself is one of a remote 
antiquity The monkej^s in the Jaina Hamayana 
were originally the allies of the Raksasas, \ 
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The apes were worshipped in many parts 
The Ape.^^olshlp of the worM in ancient times. 
SuSuM m°«„TS “The Babylonians and Egyp- 

tians are said to have held them 
sacred ; amongst various heathen nations these 
animals are viewed with peculiar interest hut 
^ ^ noAvhere more so than in 

In Mfiptin 

Japan where they aie actually 
worshipped and there is a temple dedicated 
entirely to ape-worship In the middle stands 
the statue of an ape erected on a pedestal which 
rests upon an altar large enough not only to 
contain both hut likewise the oblations of the 
devotees together with the brass vessel on which 


a Ijonze priest heats on a drum in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotion of the 
people and remind tliem of their religious duty.”^ 
Not only in the Old hut in the New World also 
apes were regarded as sacred The historian of 
^ , Central America, Mr. Stephens, 

says of sculptured skulls found 
in Copan, “We supposed the sculptured skulls 
to he intended for the heads of monkeys that 
were worshipped as deities by the people who 
built Copan” ^ 

In India the Ape-worship belongs to a period 
of' remote antiquity The Tibetans believe that 
they are descended from apes. The reason why 


* The Faiths of the World by the Rev James Gai diner, M A,, 
Division I, p. 139 

^ Central Ameiica by Stephens, Vol I, pp 135 136 
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apes are held sacred in India, particularly in 

shrines and holy places, like 
In India Briiidavaiia, sliouM not necessari- 

ly be sought ill the fact that they were the allies 
of Rama, though latterly such an explanation 
was oliered. This regard for the nearest kindred 
of man in the animal-world seems, however, 
to' be a relic of that almost universal worship 
of apes m the pre-historic period to which the 
historians have referred. 

Hanumaiia in popular estimation is legarded 
as a great devotee, a champion of faith and 
a staunch follower of Rama. In the poem 
of A^cxlmiki, houever, throughout the five 
genuine cantos, we non here find a justification 
for such a view of his character He appears 
there as a faithful servant, a learned counsellor, 
, , , , hut nowhere as a devotee or 

In the Epic of V«l- 

miki Haunmiiim docs "W orshippcr In the Sundara- 

notfagnie as a devotee * 

kanua, failing in his search for 
Sita, he addresses an adulatory hymn to Rama, 
but that IS a very short one, and he addresses a 
similar hymn also to Sugriva, his king We find 
many points in his character in the original poem 
of Valiiiiki that lead us to admit his superior 
sense of duty, his foresight, discretion and valour 
But the character of a hhalcta, that is given him 
by the populace and hy the later poems, is a 
suhsec[ueiit development which owes its origin to 

the emotional creed of the Yaisnavas of a later 
school 
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Hamimana’s character is certainly a iiohle 
one in- the epic But nobler far 

Ofclioi chaiacteis in n -m i. 

the Epic nobici than are tlic chai’actei’s or Bharat 
that of the Ape Lalfsinaiia as described by 

Valnilki In the Ramayanic group Rama is 
Avorshipped in the temples of the Vaisnavas with 
his brothers and wife We do not find his image 
worshipped anywhere without that of Slta, whereas 
more often it is worshipped with those of his 
brothers, queen, allies and servants. In old 
paintings an elaborate group of the latter are 
frequently presented But there are many 

temples at Ajodhya, Calicut and 
m otliei' places ill India entire- 

ly dedicated to the worship of 
Hauuinaua If regard for him had rested 
alone on the fact that he is one of the most 
illustrious characters of the Rainayaiia how 
is it that special honour is shown to him, in 
preference to nobler personages of the Epic ? 
Even Rama’s figure, as I have said, is nowhere 
worshipped alone but conjointly with Sita, 
whereas no temple is found dedicated to Laksmana, 
Bharata, Kaugalya or I)a9aratha the' other great 
characters of the Ramayana. Why is H anumana 
singled out for this special honour ? There are 
thousands of worshippers of the Ape-god and 
hundreds of temples raised in his honour, but 
Laksmana and Bharata have no Avorshippers, nor 
any temples dedicated to them. If the reason 
of the worship of ilanumana had to be sought 
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for in the epic of Valmiki alone, this would he 


The Ape woislup iSs a. 
relic of i tiniveisal cua 
tom of ancient times 


quite an mexplicahle circum- 
stance. This special regard paid 
to Hanumana is, however, a relic 


of a universally prevalent Ape-worship, and as 
such it IS a common feature in almost all the 


existing religions of India ils Hanumana is 
linked with Rama-worship, so is he with most of 
the other cults of the Hindu mythology. ' He is 
the great Ape-god of the pre-historic period for 
whom supreme veneration pervades all our 
religious literature. Every sect, every cult of 
India, has tried to make him its own. The 


Vaisnavas have owned him now as the ^ivaites 


livery Indian religious 
sect has claimed liiin 


did of yore Each of the ^akta 
cults and even the latter forms 


as its on n 


of Buddhism have laid claim 


to him The Jataka stories relate that the 


Buddha himself liad been an ape in one 
of his previous births l^hiis, through all 
known ages and in ditleient forms of religious 
belief the Ape-god has enjoyed an honoured 
position in India This only proves that the 
Hanumana-cult is one of the oldest forms of 


Indian worship. The glowing accounts of 
Valmiki have made Hanumana now an insepa- 
rable factor of the Rania-story, but that does 
not obliterate the fact that the literatures of 


other Indian cults had likewise attempted to 
establish their connection with him In Bengali 
literature abundant proofs of this exist in the 
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writings of the different religious sects. Many 
Bengali poets have written poems entitled ‘ (^iva- 
Ramer Yiiddha ’ or war between Rama and ^iva, 
the most conspicuous being written by Krittivasa 

and Kavichandra in the IGth 

Haiimnaim ns n Oniiitp . tx m, i i 

century A D The book gives 
an account of Laksmana’s going to the forest 
for plucking fruits and gathering vegetable-roots 
from the garden of (^iva Hanumana, described 
as the gate-keeper of (^iva, challenged Laksmana, 
and a battle ensued in which neither got the better 


of the other. Anxious at the delay of his brother, 
Rama started in quest of him and arrived at 
that garden, (^iva himself came t-o the field and 
fought a battle with Rfinia The lesult of the 
fight was a compromise between the great 
God and Rama, in which the services of Hanu- 
mana were lent to Pvaina b,\ (^iva. And from this 
time Hanumaiia ceased to have any connection 
with his old master and was recognised as a 
worshipper of Rama Puiraamohanaj a native 
of the village of Me tan in Nadia, wrote his 
celebrated Ramayana in 1838 In this book he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of H anumana 
and calls him “ Rudra Avatara ” an incarna- 
tion of ^iva. In many of the other vernacular 
Ramayanas we find confirmation of the belief 
that ^iva was incarnated as Hanumana. Prom 
whatever sources, Sanskrit, Prakrita or Dravidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
rented in the ‘ (^iva Ramer Yuddha ’ aqd thp 
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assertion made in othei works fcliat Jbtaniimaiia 
originally belonged to in fact was 

an mcarnation of (^iva- show with absolute 
certainty that Hanumaiia was atone time claim- 
ed by the (^ivaites as their own. And so we shall 
see that the Buddhists who latterly became known 
as worshippers of Dhamma, also claimed him. 
This IS also proved from the Bengali litera- 
ture The (^unyapurana, published by the 
Saliitya-parisat of Calcutta, is believed to have 
been written m the 10th century by one Bamai 
Pundit This work, which projiounds the Bud- 
dhist cult and its rituals, mentions Hanumana 

Hanuniam a. a gate-koepei' of the 

Buddhist end Buddlia-tempies m several 

places When Madana, Queen of Baja Haris- 
chandra, went to worship Bh am ma (Buddha^), she 
saiv the southern gate of the temple guarded hy 
Hanumana 

“sicof ^ ii.£i I 

<!yt^ ^ 11” 

'Ifie Cvnya Pwana, p. 30. 

On page 32 of the same work we find again 
the three gates of a Buddhist temjile guarded 
hy the moon-god, the sun-god and Hanumana, 
respectively The Ape-god is posted on the 
south 

wRc'lf,'© 

P,86 
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TTe is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
hut Bis services are req^uisitioned whenever 
some engineering work has to he done. On 
p. 82 the Buddha offers him betels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 

“ 1 
^ 4^1 <1 ^ ^ 

Rm I ^<\^<\ 'stI'SqI 1 

^ R<154'N i” 

^ We sometimes see the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Buddha in the spirit of a true 
devotee, as on p. 89. 

v^dpt ^Pl 'SC^l ” 

On p. 95 again we find Hanumaiia as a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 
in the further east of Ceylon. 

“ ^ ^i.4 I 

^ W *\\t. 1 

<t><^ II” 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavira Hanu as "the Gate-keeper : 

Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 
recognised the ATJe-god and gave him an honoured 
7 
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seat ill the pantheon of their deities Eacli of 
the (Jakta-cults has hud its claim to the pre- 
historic Ape-god, whom wc noM' believe to he 
inseparable fi om the Ramayana. In the Chandi 
‘ Kavyas the tamiliar figure of 

ab 1 9akta Haniiinana appears whenever 

a tempest is to be raised on tlie sea. Like 
the Druids and tlie gods of Gaul he could hurl 
tempests over the deep i\Iost of you will recollect 
the long chapter in the Chandi Kavya de^ oted 
to a description as to how the ships of Dhanapati 
Sadagara were thrown into the depths of the sea 
by Hanumana at the command of the goddess 
Chandi Kavikankana’s account of the storm is 
often quoted as one of unique grandeur and I need 
not follow at any further length the familiar pas- 
sage beginning with etc. 

This will no doubt refresh your memory about 
the tragic situation brought on the merchant- 
pi ince by the Ape-god. The Manasar-Bhasana 
has the same hold upon him, and the illustrious 
Chilnd Sadagara is made a victim and finds his 
ships wrecked by the infuriated snake-goddess 
wuth the help ot the mighty Ape-god. In the ' 
‘Satya-Pirer Katlia’ by Phakirram Kavibhushana, 
who flourished in the 16 th century, vre find 
Hanumana pei forming the same function that he 
discharges in the literatures of Manasa and 
Chandi-cults In the Bamayana by B-arnaniohana, 
to which reference has already been made, it is 
staled' that 'Hanumana brought an- image -of _ the- 
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goddess Cliaiidi from the nether- world and 
established ifc at Ksiragrama The jinage of 
Ohandi there is called Yugadya and worshipped 
up to now An attempt is made to connect the 
Ape-god with the heroes of the Mahabliarata 
also The Kapidliwaia flag wliicli bore the 
picture of Hanumana seems to indicate a phase 
of this ancient worshiji, and Arjuna, it is stated, 
(Bengali Encyclopedia Yisvakosha, Part IP, 
p. T66) won such a signal success in war ' hy*a 
long course of religious austerities undergone' 
for obtaining the favour of Hanumana In 
the Bengali Ttimayana he flgures as a Brahmin 
astrologer who went into the inner court of 
Pavan’s palace in quest of an arrow by which 
Havana was to be killed This capacity as an 
astrologer and a Brahmin mry have been 
attributed to him m conformity wjth the 

old belief that he was the 
fouiider of a school of astrology 
‘ H anumana Chant ’ is a well- 
known work on astrology frequently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal The great Ape is 
also known to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music I give below a quotation from 
the Sanskrit work Tantrasara in whicTi the 
successes attained by worshipping Hanumana 
are mentioned by ^iva to Parvati ‘ ^ 

TTf T^Tflcti II , , ' ( 
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“ Listen to me attentively, Oh Goddess, the secret 
of worshipping Hanumana. This is a great virtue 
and destroys all sin. It is to be kept secret 
from men. One attains the higliest success m 
the shortest time by this worship. One gets 
victory and even becomes unconquerable in the 
three worlds by obtaining favour of the Ape-god. 
I shall relate to you the rites of this u orship which 
leads to the attainment of one’s objects quickly.” 

In the Bengali llamayana by Kaghunandana 
Goswami, a long chapter is devoted to discourses 

on spiritual subjects given by 
qutre/ ' Earn a to Hanumana who 

figures there as an intelligent 
and learned enquirer. Hanumana-worship is 
often carried to such an abnormal excess that 
it is customary in the dynasty of a certain local 
Indian prince to wear a tail on his accession to 
the throne, as a mark of respect for the Ape- 
god. Murari Gupta, the celebrated poet and 
Sanskrit scholar and a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
is believed to have been an incarnation of 
Hanumana, and we have it on the authority 
of the Bengali work, Vaisnava-Vandana, written 
350 years ago, that a Brahmin with all the 
members of his family actually saw that Alurari 
Gupta had a tail I 
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So we see that through every form of 
religious belief amongst the Hindus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, which though now made 
inseparable from the Hamayanic legend in 
popular opinion, seems to have been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India We 
have shown that in the Eamayana by Valmiki, 
though Hanumana’s character is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for the general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycles of this country He is an astrologer, a 

scholar, a musician and a saviour 
As a Sea-god men, bcsides a god of the 

(J^ivaites, the Buddhists, the ^aktas and Vaisna- 
vas. His character is, however, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and Wind It seems 
to us that in ancient times he was worshipped 
by merchants and his banner rose high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character as a great sea-power is maintained The 
Jaina Bamayanahas given a forecast of his birth ^ 

^ I’cdo I 

gcT I 

♦?l»i jprii 

^ fhe Ja%n Eamayana, Ch, III 
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land describes stories about the baiiisliment of 
his mother An^ana for a moral flaw. If he had 
belonged to any special sect or to any special 
epoch of history, all the different creeds in 
India would not have owned him as their own 
Literatures based on a non-Sanskritic basis, such 
as those belonging to Alan gal Chandi and 
Alanasa, Devi, have even more strongly empha- 
sised his significance in the spiritual world, than 
those which represent the Aryan culture. ' This 
indicates that some of the indigenous traditions of 
prehistonc India have survived in the vernacular 
literatures, and that they refei to that remote 
age when the Ramavana had not vet described 
the exploits of the Ape-god He had already 
temples devoted to his ivorsliip in many places ; 
and the Ramayana legends adopted him in the 
same way as other cults had attempted to ffo. 
The Ramayana’s success eventually screened from 
our views the march of the great Ape through the 
.boundless space of time And m the perspective 
of the epic we find his movements restricted 
between Kiskindha and Ceylon. It is for this 
that the great Epic of Yalmiki cannot .explain 
why he is worshipped by hundreds of devotees in 
preference to Bharata, Laksmana, Kau9alya, 
Dacaratha and Yibhisaiia. Hanumana is the 
common name for Apes, and his worship, we 
believe, is a relic of the old Ape-worship of 
nations, 


5 
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(b) The supplementary cantos of the Ramayana 

The genmiie epic of Valmiki, I have already 
indicated, begins with the A]odhya and ends with 
the Lanka Kanda. The rest was interpolated at 
a much later time. This vicav is noAV established, 
and on this point all oriental scholars seem to 
be unanimous j The original index of the 
Eamayana begins with the episode of King' 
Dacaratha’s preparations to install Kama and 
ends with his return to Ajodhya after Idi years. 
From A3odhya to Lanka, cantos included in this 
index, the interest of the poem scarcely flags, 
^ It is evidently the u’^ork of one of the greatest 
narrators of human events one Avhose lines 
breathe unmatched pathos in supremely felici- 
tous expressions, creating a series of connected 
mental visions and a panorama of magni- 
' flcent scenes Avhich carry us breathless, with 
hearts stirred up to the highest pitch of emo- 
tions The foot-prints of a giant are un- 
mistakable and cannot be confounded with 
the pigmy steps of later interpolators. \ The 
Adi Kanda and Uttara Kanda occasionally 
present passages of commendable beauty, but 
the patch-work is strikingly apparent We miss 
the noble strain of the great Efric master at 
The chaiacfceiisLic cveiy step, aiid -fllld lU thes0 

fn^the°*iiisfc^ aiTJhe ^^^’0 ^antos the characteristic 
last canio'v stylc of the later Puranas. [The 

Adi and Uttara- vcere engrafted on the .Upic..a_ 
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few centurires after tlie original had been com- 
posed. J If the striking contrast offered by the 
style of these supplementary chapters fails to 
convince a reader owing to his want of 
sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit poetry, there are 
certainly other evidences which clearly prove the 
situation. The original index of the Ramayana 
has already been referred to. It was now widely 
known to Indian readers. Any device or mani- 
pulation in it Avould he at once detected. So the 
interpolators could not change it. But the added 
chapters must be included in the index^ and this 
was done by an uncalled for supplementary index 
and in a manner the apparent inconsistency of 
which will strike every reader In order to intro- 
duce this supplementary chapter an explauation 
was found necessary. The interpolator relates 
that after the first index had been conceived, 

Valmiki the poet took a hath in 

The t'(\o indexes 

the river Tamasa This made his 
vision clearer and he saw other things by dint of 
his imagination which were not indicated in the 
original index Thus a second index was added. 
Curiously this index repeats everything of the 
original one adding only the substance of the 
chapters that were added The twin indexes 
now stand side by side m tiie poem, the latter 
one an ill-shaped patch-work which any one 
will at once detect as such In the prelimi- 
naries of the second index it is written, that 
after _Narada,.,IhB sage, had acquainted yal;ujki_ 
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with the substance of the Ramayana, the poet 
was endowed with a glorious vision by which he 
beheld other incidents of Rama’s career than 
those indicated m the accounts of Narada. 

That the original poem ended with the canto, 
known as the Lanka Kanda, is evident from the 
concluding passages which state that after Rama 
had been installed on the throne of Ajodliya, “ he 

performed 10 horse-sacrifice 
of the Lanks Kanda cereuionies and that during his 

reign no woman suffered from 
widowhood, the earth was free from reptiles and 
venomous snakes and there was no disease in it. 
There were no robbers during the time, and no 
one fell a victim to premature death. No one 
envied his fellowmen and the clouds poured 
rain making the earth fertile, and various kinds 
of flower and fruit trees grew in plenty The 
subjects were supremely happy and Rama, the 
good king, reigned for 10,000 years. This is the 
original poem the Adi Kavya which in olden 
times was composed by Valmiki One who 
hears it is saved from all sins.”^ 

We should lay a stress upon the word Ach 
(original) in the above. T’his seems to hint 
that the orginal poem by Yalmiki ended here. 
After this there are other benedictory verses 
' which are usual in respect of Indian sacred 
books, invoking blessings on the hearers at the 
conclusion, and indicating the. scope of their 

* The RainSyana, Lanka Kanda 
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chcintEiblo duties to the Pandit avIio recited tlio 
poem befoie a Ui’ge multitude Sucli verses are 
genei ally written at the conclusion by the copyist 
of a book, or by the ]3rahmin wlio reads a poem 
from the pulpit and aie called phal(((;rul i 
They clearly prove that tlie original llamayana 
of Valmiki ended with the Lanka Kanda as 
detailed in the first index The Pamayana 
travelled to the island of Java and uus trans- 
lated there into the local lumWiasa in the 
early centuries of the Christian era The version 
there also ends with the Lanka Kanda, showing 
that at the time wlien tlie epic vas taken to 
that island the last canto was not composed. 
The Uttara Kauda also was introduced into that 
island, later on, but as a separate book, not as 
an integral part of the epic as ue find it in India 
It IS a iiotewoithy point that vhilst the Lanka 
Kiluda ends with a declaration that Kama, the 
good king, performed ten horse-sacrihce ceremo- 
nies and ruled for 10,000 years the narrative of 
the Uttara Kanda describes only one horse- 
sacrifice-ceremony, which is also the first and 
last that Rama is said to have performed during 

his life This is evidentlv anomalous 

« 

' We have tried to prove that in the epic ot 
Valmiki we find the northern ballads about 
Rama and the soul hern ballads aliout Ravana 
blended together and presented as a single story 
The combination of the two stories might 
have already been made before him by the 
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ballad-mongervS, but Valmiki gave the most 
eloquent and tlie most po^ye^^ul Aversion of the 
two stones thus mix:ed together in his grand 
poem h<\A e also attempted to show that the 

Ape-god TTauumanct A\as given a conspicous place 
m his great work, though there Avas no mention 
of him in the original Northern legend. 

Now, after the Northern legend regarding 
Hama and his qxile Avas related by Valmlki in 
slich a wonderful manner, there Avas an attempt 
made to gather all traditions and fables about 
Havana, the epic having only touched that 
portion of his career in AAdiich he is said to liave 
come in contact Avith Rama All the monstrous 
fables about the exploits of tlie former, that 
probably originated in the fancy of the Hiavidian 
people and AAdiich had been first conceived in the 
AAulderness of the Deccan, were iioav stored up 
and embodied in the Uttara Kanda Imagination 
once let loose amongst rural people marches 

with giant stiides and Ave find 
^ tlic Advuta Hainayaua the 
ten-headed monster sjrowins: 
into a hydra-headed demi-god reigning in the isles 
of Puskara which is sought to be made a more 
glorious seat than Lanka The Ramayana by 
Jagata Ram (1725 A D ) has a comjiendium 
describing the deeds of tins hero, which are no 
doubt taken from the Advuta Ramayana, and 
Kalikrsna Das the autlior of Ohandrakanta 
a Avriter of the eighteenth century^ has a Arork 
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on the same subject The mythology has created 
an enormous literature, and the fanciful writers 
were not content by imagining a hydra-headed 
hero but even magnifying him into a thousand 
headed one. These giants also are called 
bj’’ the common name of Ravana. Besides the 
exploits of Rarana which form one of the main 
subjects of Uttara Kanda, Rama is made there 
a champion of Brahmanism, as will appear from 
his unjustifiable execution of Sudraka The 
virtue of renunciation which Rama so strikingly 
exhibited by keeping his father’s pledge was 
exaggerated in an extravagant manner in 
that canto by capricious imagination The 
Brahmanical ideal is put forth here in an 
unmistakable manner He who could renounce 
his kingdom for his fatiier’s word was also 
capable of renouncing his dear queen for 
preserving his good name among liis subjects ; 
not only so but he could even separate 
himself for ever from his dear half-brother 
Laksmana for the word he gave to a Brahmin. 
Laksmaiia’s virtues are exaggerated in the des- 
cription that for 14 years he fasted and had no 
sleep in order to qualify himself for killing 
Indrajita, Thus the great characters of Val- 
miki’s epic who live and move as human beings, 
though of a superior type, were transformed 
into personifications of Brahmanical dogmas 
by the ingenuity of an orthodox school of 
poets who certainly congratulated themselves 
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on- the improvement, they thought— they suc- 
cessfully made on the epic m the supplementary 
canto. 

The additions to the Raniayana were meant 
to- serve two main purposes , firstly to relate 
the stories and fables about Ravana, trans- 
mitted probably through Southern traditions. 
This was made the chief subject of the Uttara 
Kanda ; but a far more important purpose 
was served by adding the Adi Kanda, v^z., to 
establish Rama as an incarnation of Visnu. 

[The original Ramayana, ex- 
cepting only one short passage 
of 1,ho Lanka Kanda, invests 

Rama throughout with human 
virtues , but the Adi Kanda was added to deify 
him J and make him a set-off from the Brah- 
minic side against the Buddha who had already 
~ risen to divinity. The Adi Kanda is, besides, 
full of praise of the Brahmins and of the 
Brahminic -powers and shows that at the time 
of its composition the caste rules were clearly 
defined and made stringent by Brahminic 
codes. It, besides, abounds with descriptions of 
shrines sanctified by Brahminic tradition. The 
lines (Chap. 54, 

verse 14) and q^* i 

(Chap. 56, verse 22) clearly indicate that the 
Kshatriya element had succumbed to Brahminic 
powers a fact which appears in striking con- 
trast to the state pf things described by the 
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Buddlui in the Ambatla Sutk Parusu Raina is 
inirodiiced in Hus cliapioi as the desiioyerot the 
race of Kshatriyas iJie quari’ol bet, ween Vacistha 
and Vicwiimiiva eiabovatclv dealt, with in the 
book IS merely a proud Miidication of the 
s:iorv of the Braliminic ascendency The Adi 
Kanda besides abounds with genealogies of 
kmgSj uith pages tilled witli pedigrees on tlie 
hues of the later Puranas VVe liiid that 
“ from Iksaku sprang Alambnsa , from him 
Bicala of great fame , from Bicala sprang 
Hemchandra of mighty power and from him 
Siichandra who begot Bliiimrashya , the son 
of Bhumrasliya was (Jnnpiya , from him 
sprang Saliadera of great power . Sahadeva’s ^ 
son was virtuous Kii 9 asliya and Irom him sprang 
Somadatta whose sou was Kakutslha . from 
Kakutstha sprang Mahateja (Chap 47, verses 
12-17) Such stale and dry genealogical accounts 
are given also of the Nimi dynasty (Chap 71) 
and we also find similar pedigrees of the sage 
Yicwamitra (Chap 51, verses 16-19) Prom 
Ayodhya to Lanka we met with only one passage 
giving a pedigree , it is that of the Devas 
(Chap. 15 Aranya-Kanda) , hut that account is 
tar from being so dry as those which frequently 
occur in the Adi Kanda The Adi Kanda in this 
respect, as I have already said, resembles the 
later Pin anas There are besides many instances 
of disagreement between the accounts given in 
different places of the Adi Kanda and between 
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those 111 the latter and the other cantos In 
Chapter 66, verse 8 Devaratha is described as 
the eldest son of Nimi, but in Chapter 71 Deva- 
ratha is traced as the 6th in descent from Nimi 


In the Ayodhya Kanda mention is made of 


The anomalies 


the great bow of (^iva having 
been a gift of Vanina to Deva- 


ratha, the elder brother of Janaka (Chap 121, 


verse 39) but in the Adi Kanda Varupa is 
not the giver of the bow We need not attach 


much importance to those discrepancies, they 


may creep into a poem owing to the in- 
advertence of copyists or interpolators But 
there is no doubt the whole of Adi Kanda 


IS permeated by a spirit of Brahmmic influence 
which offers a great contrast to the free 
and noble poetical inspirations breathed in 
the four later cantos. The Adi Kanda busies 


itself like the Puranas in descriliing the cycle 
of Brahmmic legends, for instance, the death 
of 60,000 sons of Sagara by the fire that 
emanated from a Brahmin’s eye, the story of 
Vamana, the 5th incarnation of V isnu (Chap 29, 
verse 19,) of the churning of the Ocean 
(Chap 35, verse 15-27), of the king Amburisa 
(Chap 62-63) It is to be regretted that 
the account of Ahalya’s indecent love for 
Indra in the Adi Kanda and the episode of 
Bambhavati m the Uttara Kanda have been 
attributed to the great poet whose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity 
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The two added chapters have given great 
opportunity and scope to our JBengali poets for 
introducing an encyclopaedic collection of old 
legends not contained in the Sanskrit poem, 
and we shall now proceed to examine in what 
relation our Bengali llamayanas stand to the 
Sauskwt epic. 



CHAPTER III 


(a) A striking affinity of Bome Bengali legends with those of 
Medieval Europe. 

( 5 ) A coinpaiative review of the Epic and the Bengali Rttniavanas 
(c) The influence of the local leligious cults 


(a) A striUing affimty of some Bengali legends 
. - loith those of Iledmval Europe 

A mere translation cannot be of any lasting 
value A great poet certainly 

(a) Bengali Eiinia i i 4.1' 

yanas aie not meie bclOllgS to dll tinieS. but the 
translation - 1.1 

share which contemporary in- 
fluence contributes to the production of Ins noble 
work should not be ignored. He may write for 
all ages but he belongs to a particular age The 
statue is best shown against the sculptured back- 
ground and from the pedestal upon which it 
stands. If its position is disturbed it fails to 
create the impression w^hich it produces as a 
whole. A mere translation of a great poem, 
however literal, conveys but a poor idea of 
the original, for, we miss in the translation 
the suggestions w'^hich each word carries in the 
original, and the distance of time involving-a 
change in social conditions divests the translation 
of some of the naive charms of a classic poem 
9 
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A Shakespeare is essentially English, a Homer 
Greek and a Hafiz Persian, nay more, tliey belong 
to special epochs of history, and this we mu^^t 
not forget. 'J hough all nationalities in all times 
have the power to appreciate the poetic beauty of 
their works, their connection with the nations 
that produced them and the age in wliicli they 
lived, is indissoluble. If by translation the 
great beauty of an epic or a lyric poem could be 
reproduced ; a Dante, a Yirgil or a Schiller ^I'onld 
have been the same in all the different languages 
of the world. But such a result is not attained 
even by the most strenuous efforts of scholarly 
translators. 

'When the Bengali Bamayana was first 
composed, the age of Valmiki had long gone by. 
The grandeur of the ]ioera could he appreciated 
by scholars alone, hut in order to bring it vuthin 
the scope of popular appreciation, old Valmiki 
had to he remodelled, recast and considerably 
reduced in size This was certainly done, and 
this is the way by which great poems have been 
rendered understandable by the masses of India. 
It is by such means that the two epics the 
Bamayana and the Mahabharata-were Bengali- 
cized rather than translated into Bengali, and thus 
made to exercise such a great influence in 
moulding our national character The Bengali 
Bamayana is not merely an abridgment or 
summary of Valmiki’s epic Every character, 
every situation, described in the Sanskrit poem, 
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underwent a remarkable change from age to 
age, The Bengali life has mainly moulded the 
epic with its own peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and this is why the poem is so universally popular 
in Bengal The indigenous ballads, songs and 
traditions of an age, prior to even that of 
Valmiki, may be traced among the materials 
which have gone to the making of the Bengal 
Bamayaiia in its present shape The character 
of Hanumana, as I have already suggested, 
had been one of an all-pervading interest m 
our literature ni ancient times The worship 
of Chandi is perhaps older than the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation inasmuch as the figure 
of a goddess greatly like her, riding a lion, was 
discovered in Crete by Mr. Evans This deity 
was worshipped there probably in 8000 B.C. 
The Ma-worship of the ITittees, which Hall 
mentions in his History of the Oriental Nations, 
is also a very old cult, and the goddess Mangal 
Chandi of whom the vernacular literatures have 
been the chief exponent is probably linked 
with this mother-cult of ancient nations. 
Hanumana is associated with this cult as also 
with the ^ivaite and Buddhist religions, though 
he has now become inseparably connceted with the 
Vaisnava cult This point we have already 
discussed at some length With a hundred in- 
digenous stories and traditions are these Bengali 
Kamayanas connected, though they profess to 
be mere Bengali versions of the epic of Valmiki, 
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The war of Hama with Lava and Kii9a in the 
last canto does not form a part of tlie Sanslcrit 
Uttara Kan da. Krom n hat ever source the 
Bengali Ramavans may have obtained these 
accounts, the story is one apparently common to 
all Aryan nations The Teutonic and Persian 
mythical traditions lune described similar stories 
of a fight between father and son. And in the 
Maliahharata we have it in the contest between 
Arpina and Babrubahana. The Irish God 
Cuchutaium fought a duel with his son Conloach 
m the Gaelic legends. The fight of Vasma- 
lochaua in the Lanka Kanda of the Bengali 


Ramayanas naturally strikes one by the coin- 
cidence it presents with the story of the god 
Balor of Gaelic mythology. Balor had two 
eyes, one was always kept closed, for it was so 


Tho ston of tlic 
Vafemnlothniifi 'ind 


venomous that it killed any one 
on whom its look fell. On 


other legend's 


days of battle he nas placed 


opposite to the enemy, the lid of the destroying 
eye was lifted up with a hook and its gaze 
withered all who stood before it\ Is not> the 


story almost exactly like that of Yasmalochana 
described m the Bengali Ramayanas ? VTe read 
of a thief m the mythology of the British 
Islands, “a mighty man of magic who put 
every one to sleep hy charms before he removed 
the possessions of King Lludd”v This reminds 


^ CpIIic myth a-nd Legend by Charles Squire, p 49 
Pitto p 3’79 
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us of tho cliavm applied by Main Havana in the 
Bengali Ramayaiias. By his sorceries .he put to 
sleep the whole army of Hama The thief of* Bri- 
tish mythology is also of the same type as Inda 
the famous sorcerer of the -Dharma- 
inaugal poems I have referred to some of 
these in my Hoik -literature of Bengal. Thus 
we find 111 the Bengali Bamayanas an edi'o 
of the fables and traditions current in the 
far west In ancient times stories as these 
travelled from one country to another' bv 

» ft 

sea and land till they became the common 
heritage of manv nations In the ballads of 
Maynamati, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature, we ,read of the 
gigantic feats of the queen ubo by witchcraft 
.changed herself into difl:eient animals in order 
to pursue Goda Yama who was flying with her 
royal husband’s life. A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and tliose of the three 
piincesses daughters of king Hesperides, who 
by sorcery changed themselves to three ospreys 
and jmrsued the sons of Tuirenn who had 
assumed the shapes of hawks But the sons of 
Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 
themselves to swans dived into the sea.’ 
The romantic story of the king Dandi who was 
enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urvapi 
changed to a mare by curse may have similarly 

' I 

Celtic injth and Legend Charles Squiie, p 99 


I 
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a parallel in that of the loye of Angus for Caer, 
the beautiful goddess who was transformed into a 
swan It IS, therefore, a curious thing to find in 
the Bengali versions of the epics stories similar 
to those current in distant parts ol the world, and 
this should evidently be traced to pre-historic 
fables though the writers from whom we directly 
get them in the vernacular poems may belong to 
comparatively recent times 


(^) A comparative rev%ew of the- Bengali 
Ramayanas and VcdmlMs Epic 


VYe have observed that the Bengali recensions 
of the Bamayana were partly abridged and 
partly expanded and very considerably changed 
for various reasons, the chief of which was to 
give it a shape which would be acceptable to 
Bengali readers. 


Birst, let us see what portions were omitted 
in the Bengali recensions. Next we shall proceed 
to see what new things were added. Then we 
shall be in a position to understand the salient 
traits of our national character There are pas- 
sages of bold straightforward- 

Where the Bengah ° ^ . 

waters deviated fiom uess in A^alinild’s epic, whicli OUl’ 

recensionists feared to reproduce 
thinking that the noble characters of the Bama- 
yana would suffer in the estimation of the Bengali 
people, if they introduced them in their works. 
In the Ayodhya Kanda Laksmana, infuriated at 
the banishment of Bama, exclaims before 
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Kaucalya Here do I take the vow of killing 
my old father, attached to Kaikeyi. ‘ The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror according to 
scriptures, hut Valmiki did not see the characters 
through scriptures but by a mental vision in 
which “he saw the incidents of the Ramayana 
as vividly as one sees the fruit myrabolam in 
one’s hand.” - The vow which was but the fleet- 
ing words uttered in a fit of intense temporary 
excitement only shows the towering character of 
a great hero in rage, Init in the Bengali Bama- 
yanas this portion of his speech finds no place. 
Kau§alya in the xijodhya, Kanda laments over 
the exile of Bama saying that accustomed to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
Baiiia was, how could he sleep in the forest 
resting his head on his arm which was hard 
like an iron bar”^ The arm of a Bengali 
gentleman should be soft as a (^irisa fiower ; a 
strong arm, according to Bengali ideas, suits only 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier 
Thus no poet dared to give the rude strength of an 
iron bar to Pvama’s arm in Bengali recensions On 
the other hand we have a line in Krittivasa which 
says, “ Bama as a child wandered in the garden 
with a bow made of flowers.”' How acceptable 


^ fqfTf?T ( A 30 cliiya Kanda Chip 21, 

Veise 19 

® Chap 3, Veifce 6, Adj 

^ ^ i” Ch.ip 61, Verse 7 , Ayodh\as7. 

i ^ I" Adi Kanda, Kmtivdsa. 
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is this picture to tlie Bengali mind ! YWhen 
Bama was called to tlie presence of Ins father 
I)a9aratha, and Kaike.vi, liis step mother, asked 
him ifdie would he prepared to keep his father’s 
pledjge, he said, shall gladl^r give my kingdom 
and even Sita to Bhaiata of my own accord ; 
what do you say of the mere kingdom, when my 
father wills it ^ The olfei-ing of SKii is cer- 
tainly not in good taste, nor is the saying of Sita 
to 'Rama Tit TBT l” 

have it again in the Lanka Kanda that llama at the 
sight of Site! retmning to Ins presence after the 
great victory addressed her in a jealous fit and 
ssiid, “ You may place your heart on Bihhisana, 
Sugriva, Laksmana or Bharata. As light 
which though pleasant pains the diseased eye, so 
a sight of you, so dear to me pains me This 
speech of Rama olfermg Sltil to a brother is also 
not in good taste, and Sita gives a well-deserved 
retort, saying, “ How is it. Oh hero that you 
speak rude words like a vulgar man, winch pain 
my ears’ ? ” The words were vulgar and Sita 
emphasises it. Yalmiki knew hi> own great 
character m whose mouth they were put. Still 
he did not hesitate m putting them tlieie ^We find - 
all Ms characters living : towering they are. but 
in their speeches and action "they were never 

^ Ti5ti^ uTOTpim 

Ramayana, A]odhv3, Ch 19 Veisf* 7 
- Lanka, Chap 117, Teases 17 and 23 
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intended to be faultless , for Yalmlbi did not 
write the epic wilh a purpose j The offering of a 
man’s wife to his younger brother, though Eama 
uttered such words in a moment of great mental 
disti action, seems to suggest that probably in the 
society of those days, a younger lirother could 
marry his elder brother’s wife, a pratice still 
prevalent in some places of Orissa Whatever it 
be, our Bengali recensjonists daied not include 
such passages in their work | In the Ayodhya 
Kanda llama ivhen he approaches Sita. on the 
eve of his going to the forest, gives her some 
advice knowing that she would stay at home. 
In course of this he says, “ Do not harp upon my 
' virtues and good qualities before Bharata, for a 
man in power does not like to hear the praise of 
others’” '/This implies an uncharitable and 
Linfair reflection on Bharata But at that, critical 
moment Rama addressing his wife in private 
could not possibly speak well-balanced words 
everywhere, and Valmiki was careless as to 
what should be said and what should not be 
said , “he saw the march of events before him 
in his glorious vision and what his mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing 
The same bold straightforwardness could not be 
expected m the Bengali jioets who translated the 
epic, and hence those and similar passages have 
been omitted m the Bengali works 

^ ^ AyoclliyS, Chap 26, Worse 25 

- Adi Kanda, Oh q? 3, Veiscl7 
10 
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That poetry lias greatly suffered in the 
vernacular recensions goes without saying. The 
magnificent description ot Chitralmta ‘‘that 

rises aloft tearing as it were 
the^OT?gmai mtsBil in tlic Very bosom of the earth^*^ 

with its many-coloured cliffs 
shining in the sun, the grandeur of the sacred 
stream of the Ganges, which the poets says 
“ sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her 
waves dash against one another and sometimes 
smiles quietly with her soft hud-like foam/’ 
the picturesque beauty of her waters which 
“sometimes rise aloft by the force of winds 
and look like braids on woman’s head/’^ and 
the terror of her whirlpools, the murmurs of ' 
waves gentle and soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and “ at places 
beautiful banks with picturesque trees sur- 
rounding her like garlands”^ all these are 
missed in the Bengali poems. The dream-like 
beauty of the lake Pompa and the graphic 
accounts of the seasons raise but feeble echoes 
in the poems of Bengal The Iliad strikes one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
Hamayana, on the other hand, is not only great 
m human interest and unmatched m its pathos 

^ vnfcl i” Ayoclhya oil 94, Yeise23 

* l" Ayoclhya, Chap 50 

Verses 16 20 
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bat IS also "wondeuful in its descriptions of 
natuiul scenery. . As we wander in our imagina- 
tion through the Regions described by the poet, 
we feel the truth of Rama’s saying to Sita 
“ Here living in this beautiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regret the loss of 
my Ivingdom, nor feel a desire for Ayodhya.” 
Throughout these descriptions the human 
interest is preserved. The accounts of Pompa 
and of the seasons have been enlivened by 
jhama’s lament over the loss of Sita. This has 
spread a sweet charm over the whole thing, and 
the tender and poetic wail of Rama rings in our 
ears like the stram of a lyre in a wilderness. 
In whatever age the epic of Vahnlki might have 
been written, it has recorded the first impressions 
of the Aryan race on its coming in contact 
with the grand and picturesque scenery of the 
Deccan The ecstatic joj'" of the eyes that sud- 
denly confront sublime scenery is recorded on 
every page of the Aranya and the following cantos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army led by SugiTva suddenly ushered 
into the sea-coast Their all-absorbing thought 
of recovering Sita leaves them for a moment. 
The sight of the sea to which they were not 
accustomed strikes them ivith mute wonder, and 
for a moment all other thoughts laid aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound The poet says, “ The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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boundless sea In mute wonder the monkey- 
army stood there and for a time imagined that 
the sea i-use up lo the sky by force of the wind 
and uttei'ed unconnected words m delirious 3oy 
which they vainly strove to understand All 
these we miss in the Bengali recensions, and the 
attempts of later poets like Eaghunandan 
to reproduce the text m this respect create 
but a feeble echo, as the words lack the inspired 
force of the original It was well that 
Krittivasa did not attempt it The seasons 
he certainly described, for that was found indis- 
pensable in relating the story and the incidents 
of the Kiskindhakanda , but his description is 
short, compared with the original We miss there 
the grandeur of wood-land scenery the meadows 
on the hills displaying their treasuie of agcma 
and saptaparua flowers on the one hand, and 
the tail blackberry trees on the other, whose 
fruits looked like a swarm of bees gathered 
on the boughs Krittivasa hardly notices 
them, he briefly states instead the peculiarities 
of the low Gangetic valley flooded by rain- 
water. Kor he knew the class of people for 
whom he wrote his poem, and meant that his 
book should be read by the masses. So he did 
not waste his poetical energies on a description 
of the tall pines and cedar-trees, but was content 
with giving an account of the kmida and ketali 


* Lduka, Chap V, \er5.es 115, 120 121 
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flouer-plaiits which grow so ahimchiotly in the 
Bengal plains TTe did not want to show vain 
erudition like llaghunaiidan and burden his 
poem with too much display of classic wealth. 
The cottage he built in the low plains was suit- 
able foi the rural people for whom lie intended 
it Where could there be a room in it for the 
heavy gothic decorat, ions and architectural 
grandeur of Abilmiki’s noble edifice ^ 

The Bengali poet has admittedly a power to 
create pathos , but it was not easy to keep pace 

with the master of parhetic 

Tlie patlioi ^ 

lore Ahilmiki Centuries have 
passed away since the great epic was written, but 
the poem still continues to be read ith tears 
The lofty cliaracter of Kaucalya in the Ayodhya 
Kauda has been reduced in the Bengali version 
to a care-norn doting Bengali mother We 
seek 111 vain here for tlie qucen-like majesty of 
the mother as presented in the original There she 
oilers her grateful tribute of worsliip to Fire at the 
news of her sun’s installation and when that son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief, 
staggers for a while, but instantly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 
fortitude that majestic love which raises her 
far above the average woman We find her 
in all tlie glory of a queen wlio gave birth 
to a noble son like Hama The altar was 
there, and she was worshipping Fire in 
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gratitude for her sob’s success But U'hen she 

O 

hears of the great calamity, the fire of the 
altar is not extinguished and she stands before it 
with the same lofty devotion praying for her 
son’s safety in exile. Eloquent and pathetic, 
wonderfully calm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with tears and with 
admiration A sublime pathos runs through her 
words “ May that success which Yamana, while 
encountering Yah, attained, that which Indra 
achievedaiii his battle with Yj*etra and Garuda 
in his attempts to secure the divine ambrosia 
be yoins, my son ' Alaythe virtues you have 
attained by devotedly performing your duties to 
your parents preserve you from liarm ’ You 
have preserved faith and duty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest ’ Alay the span 
of my life extend so that I may see you once 
more, my son, when after fourteen years, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets of Ayodhya your pains all removed 
and gone, on your fulfilling your father’s vow ^ 
And may I live to see your face once again glow- 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhya 
Krittivasa and other Bengali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman hewailiug the 
loss of her son, m the place of this Kan^alya, and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
character resigned in suffering VVe need not 
dwell upon similar other instances where the great 
pathos of the original is not reproduced in the 
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Bengali rersion. -They are too many to he men- 
tioned in the space Ave can allot here. The prince 
Bharata, overpowered by grief over the exile of 
Kama, marches to meet the latter with the whole 
people of Ayodhya His mother has done a great 
wrong , without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
the situation of a sinner in public estimation 
How can Hama be made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
occupies him. Pining in grief he comes to 
the city of (^ringavera, and Guhaka, the 
chief of the place and a friend of Hama, shoivs 
Bharata the bed of straw on the bare ground 
Avhere Hama, Sita and Laksmaiia slept in the 
night A s an ascetic Hama had refused the offer 

of hospitality m the palace of the chief The 
gold dusts from the sach of Sita were still shin- 
ing on the straw bed, and as Bharata saw them 
he trembled in grief ivith eyes fixed to the 
skies. He then cast a vacant look around and 
sAvooned. The ministers gathered round and the 
friendly arms of Guhaka embraced him He 
was restored to consciousness by the application 
of cold water and Avhen he was himself again, he 
- wept and said ‘‘ He Iwed in the palace of gold, 
served by a thousand attendants, the palace 
resonant Avith the warble of gay birds and shin- 
ing in resplendence Avith its many-coloured 
3eAvels ' How could he, my brother, sleeji on the 
bare ground and upon the straAV ^ It seems all 
like a dream !” Then when he met Hama, the 
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latter was surprised to sec him ‘'reduced to 
a skeleton, dressed iii bark like an ascetic,' 
though a prince He threw liimself at his 
brother’s feet and washed them -with his tears ” 
An attempt has been made to reproduce in 
Bengali the pathos of these passages and those 
describing the death of Da9aratha and the tale 
of Andliamuni But one who reads togetlier the 
original and the vernacular recensions, u ill often 
sigh over the imperfections of the latter We 
may also refer to the pathos ol the passages des- 
cribing Jatayu’s death, Laksinana’s lirst meeting 
with Hanumana and Hanumana’s meeting with 
Sita the beauty and tenderness of which are 
but ill-conveycd m the Bengali recensions 

We have already stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kanda that Valmiki saw the march 
of events in his mental vision “ He saw Da9a- 
ratha, Rama, Laksinana, Sita with the whole 
host of people of the kingdom, moving, speaking 
and laughing as they actually did 

This account of the poet’s vision seems to be 
but too true, for when he describes the speeches 
of the one or the other of his characters, he does 
not fail to give his very attitude and gestures 
at the tune of speaking, as it he were an eye- 
witness The infuriated Laksmana was giving a 
resentful reply to Rama’s calm and philoso- 
phical discourse in which the latter had ascribed 
his banishment to fate Laksmana “ stretched 

^ RiimHjani Adi Kandn, Chap 3, Veise 4 
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his right arm onward, as the elephant does its 
trunk ; liis head ivas raised and neck slightly bent 
towards Rama and casting a crooked glance at the 
latter thus addressed him.”^ When Rama had 
accepted the order ol his exile " Laksmana 
followed him, full of rage, with his eyes that 
glistened with tears liut he spoke not a word.”^ 
These two lines call up a vivid picture. In the 
hermitage of Bharadwa]a, Bharata, while intro- 
ducing the queens, his mothers, to the saint 
- said, “ Just see, like the slender bough of the 
karmlcar tree, with flowers withered, she stands 
in bewildered grief resting herself on the left 
arm of Raucalya , she is Sumitra, the second 
queen of my father In the Sundara Kanda 
TTanumana was on the sinsapa tree in the Asoka 
Garden of Ravana He spoke slowly and praised 
Bama in a sort of soliloquy Sita’s attention was 
directed to the speech. The poet says, “She, whose 
beautiful hair flowed in curls, raised her face, half- 
covered with her curling hair, and looked up to 
the sinsapa tree.”^ This again calls up a lovely 
picture We only refer to a few passages out of 
many which illustrate the truth of the saying in 
the Adi Kanda that the poet saw things and events 
that he described with his own eyes H ow could 
the poets of BengaL be expected to reproduce 
the beauty of Valmiki’s inimitable passages ? 

‘ Ramayana Ayodhya Kanda Chap 23, Verses 4 5 
Ditto Chap 92, W erses 22-23 

Ramayana Sundara Kanda, Chap 31, Verse 16 

]1 
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The imageries used by Valmlki are often times 
full of imaginative grandeur as in the description 
of Ravana’s flight over the sea with Sita, ilanu- 
mana’s march over the deep and those used to 
describe the death-scene of Vali. But sometimes 
the metaphors are apt and lieautiful in one or 
two short suggestive words. The ladies of 
Rilvana’s harem were sleeping in tlie inner 
apartments of the palace reserved for tliem, 
their garments loose and charms all laid liare. 
Rilvana slept on an ivory couch near them. One 
single light from a golden lamp burnt and tlie 
poet saySj “ It stared with one steady glance over 
the sleeping lieauties, availing itsclt of Havana’s 
sleep.”* I have already referred to the lines 
where Rama whose jealousy was roused said to 
Sita, “ Like the light that is beautiful to look 
at but pains a diseased eye, the sight of you, 
though sweet, is now unbearable to me.” 

We need not dwell at any more length “upon 
the beauty of Valmiki’s poem. We have indi- 
cated that the Bengali Rainayauas have not been 
successful m conveying to us the grandeur and 
poetry of Valmiki’s epic. But we mean no dis- 
piragement of the works of the Bengali poets. 

We have shown w/iat toe have 

What we have got y , n 7 7 -t-tt 

from onr own poets, jOlt/llcJ Clt tJl6%V Jldncls 6 

OTigmai^ shall presently show that we 

have got many things from our 


» Ramaj'ana Sniidnia KiincH, Chap 9, Veise G7 
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own poets, tohich are not in the S mskrit epio^ 
and lohieh lend a lasting charm to its Bengali 
recensions In fact there is quite an unexpected 
find of original beauty in them which has given a 
stiange interest to these productions proving the 
originality of the Bengali genius and the power 
of their recasting and remodelling a tale told 
with such superb effect in the original, in their 
own way so as to make it once more a fountain 
of perennial joy and beauty 

When I read anyone of the Bengali Kama- 
yanas, lying on my table, some printed, but most 
in the shape of MSS , I find that it is the Bengali 
wife that is presented to me m the picture of 
Sita, the Bengali mother in that of Kau9alya, 
and the whole Bengali life portrayed with 
all its light and shade in the descriptions of the 
Bamayanic incidents. The giants and demons 
themselves lose their character, and figure merely 
as Bengali ruffians afterwards becoming cham- 
pions of the Bama-cult The Bengali Bamayanas 
are our own poems and we should not be surpris- 
ed to find that there has been a great departure 
in them from the Sanskrit original In its 
changed shape the epic has appealed not only to 
the literate but to the illiterate people of Bengal 
as well The grocer, absorbed m reading the poem 
in the dim light of his kerosme-lamp, forgets the 
customer at his door, for in the book he finds 
not indeed the towering figures and the noble 
flow of poetry of the great epic which would 
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be beyond Ins comprehension, but every talc 

adapted to rustic life, every 

The Bcii'mIi life m , , . -i i i 

Mdiy leinosenteci in cliaractcr metamorpiiosed into 

^ pro- 

senting to him what lie iieliolds every morning 
and evening m his own village-home. But- 
thougli the Epic is thus brought down from 
its soaring height attained by the Hindu civijisa- 
tion in the hey-day of its glory, though in the 
place of the Himalayan ranges we find only small 
hillocks and mounds, 20 feet higli, the tale of 
renunciation and chastity is told not less power- 
fully, as the means adopted are such as to be 
straightway comprehended by the people. 

The Adi Kaiida of the Bengali Bamavana 
gives the fable of BajaHarish Chandra. TJie tale 
is a Bauranic one. Krittivasa, however, introduces 
a considerable Bengali element into it. Harish 
Chandra, the king, sells himelf to a ‘ dom ’ the 
lowest caste in the Hindu Society. In this condi- 
tion of ab 3 ect humility he is given by our poet 
the Bengali vulgar form ol liis name “ Ha’rc.” 
The ‘ dom ’ is called by the familiar Bengali name 
‘Kalu ’ The wisdom of the rustics of Bengal who 
in a bygone age attributed earthcpiakes to the 
movement of the heads ol the elephants the 
dik ffctjab, displays itself in illuniiuating the 
rural assembly of hearers on scientific questions’; 
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and all this is not certainly derived from the 
original text The marriage rites described are 
those belonging to Bengali society Prom the 
application of turmeric and rice-paste to the body 
of the bridegroom wliiclL is indispensable in mar- 
riage- time here in Bengal, to the observance of 
hala-ratri the inauspicious night in which the 
bride and bridegroom should not. meet, we find 
every rite minutely mentioned, though the 
marriages described refer to some ancient age 
when most of these observances, of which the 
.founders are generally the woman-folk of Bengal, 
were quite unknown, and which are certainly not 
m the original epic of which these vernacular 
works profess to be translations We find in these 
rites that familiar and chariiiiiig opportunity 
which IS given to the Bengali bridegroom for 
finding 0 ut the bride from an assembly of her good- 
humoured companions, silently seated in a dark 
room The way by which Bama got out of this 
difficulty IS also a familiar one in Bengal “ Sita 
made a sign by moving her left hand from which 
her shell bracelets sounded and Hama forthwith 
held her by the hand King Da9aratha ex- 
perienced the same difficulty which the father ot 
the Bengali bride-groom has so often to confront 
in meeting the ever-groiving demand of the women 
of the bride’s side in regard to the ceiemony 

II" 
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known ab v.aijyci'uhou' Tins rite relating to 
the bed of the married couple could not be 
pertormed by males, and ab woman-folk have the 
monopoly of this luiiciiou, they would not 
perform it unless their demand of money was 
fully satiblied. llapi Dacaratha was certainly 
wealthy enough to pay olV what they wanted. 
The ceremony of laramt or welcoming tlie bride 
when bhc is brought to the bridegroom’s home 
lb described m detail, bow curd u as thrown at 
the feet of the bride and grass and rice placed 
on the head The maids washed the head of 
the bride with myrobolan all these as we sec 
ill Bengal every day. The musical instruments 
played on the occasion of these marriages which 
took place in a pre-historic period, the palhowaj, 
bharauga, c/maf, (obla, etc , all arc of the 
Bengal of to-day. The four brides carry 
pitchers and the plates conlaming sacred things 
wdierewith to w^elcome the bridegrooms and as 
they w'alk on, they throw bananas and fried 
rice before them, as w^as the fashion in Bengal in 
Krittivasa’s time 

III the majestic sw^eep ot Valmiki’s verses 
none of these petty details finds a place Thus 
ive see here how' the Bengali Ramayana wins for 
it a place in the hearts of the Bengali rustics and 
artisans, by artistically depicting the little familiar 
ceremonies that are of daily occurrence in their 
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homes The character of Sita is conceived as Chat 
of a young lo\ely woman of Bengal Her ten- 
derness and grace attract us , hut even these 
show her contrast with the queen-like maiesty of 
the Sita of the Sanskrit epic Sometimes a poet 
of Bens^al introduces in her character some of 
the foolish traits of a Bengali wife, especially 
those of one belonging to the Kulina Brahmin 
family Krittivasa was himself a Kuhn Brahmin 
and his father had more than one wife These 
Brahmins used to have many wives till only very 
recent times Now Bama obtained the hand of 
Sita by fulfilling a condition laid by her father 
Janaka which other princes could not do, viz , 
the breaking of the great bow of (^iva in the 
Maithil palace After marrying her, Kama met 
Para9U Kama on his way back to home, The 
latter, enraged at the news that Kama broke a bow 
that had belonged to the great god (^iva, offered 
him another bo'w of that god and challenged 
him to string it. Now our poet of Bengal des- 
cribes a foolish fear of Sita on the occasion 
“ My lord once broke the bow of ^iva and got 
me for his wife as a reward Now the sa^e 
Bhrigu (Paragu Kama has brought another bow 
I do not know how many co- wives I shall 
have Poor Sita ’ the poet who recast the 
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original character could not lose sight oi the 
resigned grief and mute sulteriugs of those fair 
ones whom he every day met in Ins community, 
tormented with 3ealousy ' The exaggerated and 
almost morbid sentiment of chastity which 
prevails in the Bengali Brahmin’s Jiome finds 
expression in Sita’s utterance wlien she stands 
branded M itli infamy before her lord. “'When 
I was a mere child, even then I did not toucli 
a male child How undignified is the winning 
tone of the Bengali girl by w.iy ol self-defence as 
contrasted with the one line of ^ust and indignant 
retort made by the Slid of YalmThi on tins occa- 
sion “Oh prince, why do you act like one who is 
vulgar and speak rude things that shock my 
ears^” 

Everywhere in the Bengali Bamayanas we 
find Bengali life with its good and bad qualities 
shadowing the epic of Villmiki, but bunging it 
a step nearer to the Bengali home. Indeed the 
ideas of the Bengali rustics are strewn over tlie 
pages of the Bengali Bamilyanas so profusely, 
that the poets, it may be said, fully succeeded 
in making these Bamayanas their own in every 
respect In this matter they did like one who 
melts a Kaniska or an Asoka gold coin and casts 
it into a smaller shape staminng the name of 
a village Baja on it. By doing- this he certainly 
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gives it a local currency, though the locality 
where it has its use may not he as large as the 
Empire of a great monarch whose stamp the 
coin originally bore Andhamuni, the bereaved 
father of the hoy Sindliu, whom Dacaratha has 
killed’ by a mistake, laments ‘‘ I do not speak 
ill of my elders nor do I omit to say my evening 
prayers Neither may I he accused of taking 
rice with curds in the night, n hy is then my 
young son doomed to a premature death ^ The - 
last offence, a mere breach of a rule of health, 
is magnified into a great sin and classed with 
great moral and spiritual transgressions ’ This is 
how the jurisprudence of Bengali Brahmins has 
made an awkward confusion of things ! 

In the aphorisms of Daka and Khana 
and other earlier works of Bengali litevature, 
we have frequently come across astrological 
injunctions which were binding upon the village- 
people. A subject nation who used to he .it 
the mercy of their rulers and uhose will was 
always crossed and over-ridden hy those in 
power, could not possiblj depend upon self- 
help like other free peoples of the world 
Hence there has been that inevitable tendency 
in the rural plains of Bengal to attribute all 
that happens to the influence of planets The 
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people, subject to oppression in those times, both 
when they were right and when they were wrong, 
naturally got their sense blunted as regards 
the result of a moral action. They sought 
relief in the study of planetary influence on 
their destinies and thus solved all puzzling prob- 
lems. Sagara, the king who regrets the death 
of his 60,000 sons owing to Brahmanic ire, 
says, “They were all born when Balm was 
ascendant and T knew from this that they could 
not be long-lived Such reflections are very 
common on the lips of a bereaved Bengali father 
In the Bengali Ramayanas there is a super- 
abundance of such astrological nonsense. The 
elephant Airavata had its head cut off, for says 
a Bengali poet, “ he slept with his head turned 
to the North ” a thing even dreaded now by 
Bengali mothers who would not allow their 
children to do so ’ The Bengali idea of courtesy 
finds expression in the anger of Hanumana at 
Nala's receiving with his left hand the timber 
supplied by the ape-god wlien the former was 
constructing the bridge over the high sea. 
Bharadwaja, the sage, it is said in the Bengali 
Bamayana, served the soldiers of prince Bharata 
“ with beautiful and soft rice that looked like 
Juthi flowers”^ Such iice grows in Bengal, 
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duel Bliai'aclwd3a, if he really gave a feast to 
the soldiers of Bharata, must have clooe so 
with bread (and not with rice) the food of 
the upcoimtry people Indra3ita after winning 
a victory over Bama’s army enters Lanka, the 
city of Eaksasas, proudly proclaiming his success 
by the heat of the Bengali drum the dholaka} 
Dacaratha, afflicted with a carbuncle, is advised 
to take a soup of ganmka^ a remedy which 
the village-quacks of Bengal would prescribe 
to this day ! The princes of Bengal figure 
everywhere in the descriptions, though there 
is no mention of them in the original text. 
Ghanacyama, the King of Bengal, it is said, 
attended the sacrificial ceremony of Da9aratha, 
and on another occasion we find the mention of 
a king of Bada (western Bengal). In connection 
with the descent of the Ganges Irom heaven and 
her course through the Gangetic valley, the poets 
go on giving an account of the small villages of 
Bengal with which they are so familiar, and it is 
needless to say that there could be nothing in the 
original poem to justify this. We find names of 
such insignificant villages of Bengal as Neratala, 
Beherda, not to speak of the more important 
ones like Nadia and Akna Mahesh. The dress 
and the ornaments used by the Bengalis are 
Av^orn by the heroes and heroines of the Bengali 
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Ramayanas, and nliafc is strange, even the 
monkeys put tiiem on to the deliglit of the 
Bengali readers ' Ahlll, the monkey-chiei ‘ wears 
a BenG:ali dhuli tiglitlv round liis waist’ The 
gestuies even of tlic monkeys are of a Bengali 
character There was that particular manner- 
ism m Bengal which still lingers among the 
women-folk of Eastern Bengal in the habit of 
expressing their wonder by touching their nose 
nith the finger, and ne find the monkeys doing 
the same at the sight of the valour of Bama’ 
The fears of the great sage Viciamitra at the 
sight of the dwelling place of tlie Taraka llaksasi 
can only be tliose of a timid Bengali Brahmin. 
Sitci 111 the Acoka garden is a strict observer ol 
caste-rules, refusing to eat rice at the hands of 
the RciksasavS, so that the god Indra has to bring 
climvi from heai^en to feed lier ' 

In the Bainarasayana by llaghunandana the 
Bengali element has been accentuated by the 
introduction of many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the bhaJck-c\i\t, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. In a well-known passage in that book 
we have a pictorial description of the costumes 
and other inteiesting particulars in respect 
of the princes assi'inbled on the occasion ot 
Sita’s Svcufaiuhara (election of bridegroom) 
This account is evidently based on our poets’ 
personal observation of the ways and manners 
of the contempoiary aristocrats of Bengal. 
Some of them burning with a desire to obtain the 
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hand of Sita wear false teeth, some apply black 
dye to their grey beards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover their bald heads Some, again, try 
to hide the wi inkles of their foreheads by wear- 
ing turbans over them Most of them are 
described as bending under the burden of four- 
score and more They present a spectacle Avhich 
the author had no doubt beheld among the 
Bengali bridegrooms of Kulina families whom age 
or infirmity could not daunt or prevent from 
marrying child-wives This gives to the des- 
criptions a local mteiest and humour which the 
readers of Baghunandana’s time must have im- 
mensely enjoyed In the court of King Daca- 
ratha we find Ohobdars, Jemadars and Sjkdars, 
as if that court belonged to the Mahomedan Em- 
peror of Gaur The maids in attendance on the 
queen, when Kama is born, refuse to open the 
door to Dacriratha, anxious to behold the new-born 
babe, unless they would receive rewards according 
to their expectations This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion Kama is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of Pingala a Avork which the 
Bengali students used to read in the ^o^sin those 
days. In the descriptions of meals Ave invariably 
come across the Bengali dainties the familiar 
maticliura (the broken pearl), the Bengal 

cakes, pant an a, the khaja and the kaclmra 
the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 
Avith sugar, together AAuth the fruits AA^hich the 
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trees of Bengal produce in our village -bomes 
the rama 0 amhlia, the banana bearing 

Eama’s name, the jack, the jama or the black- 
beiries and others which every child of Bengal 
knows much better than the elders of other 
provinces The ornaments that the women of 
Ayodhj^a wear are those which the Bengali 
women wore in the 18th century There is an 
interesting and poetic description of these in 
the Bamarasayana (Ajodhya Kanda, Chap. I, 
p 109, Bangabasi edition) In the account of 
the training which Hama receives in wrestling 
and use of arms one will see only those which 
characterised the manly sports and physical 
exercises of the Bengali youths of the 18th 
century. 

The instances of the Bengali element pre- 
vailing 111 the Bamayana, are too numerous to 
be cited. The world of Valmiki has been, as 
it were, metamorphosed into the province of 
Bengal, by the touch of a magician’s wand, 
and though the reader may be inclined to 
regret the change in many places, there is no 
doubt that a new life has been infused into the 
epic in its vernacular recensions so as to make it 
suitable for the children of the soil The Bengali 
Bamayana of Krittivasa, specially, is no dead 
pool, it may not be a high sea of which the 
dwellers arc the leviathans, but neveitheless, the 
streams of life, of joy, of purity and sorrow, flow 
in its pages. The poet knew the character of his 
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own people their proclivities, their 3oys and 
sorrows He thus made his poem throh in res- 
ponse to the emotions that stirred up the hearts 
of the men of this province. I have taken my 
examples mostly from Krittivasa, as undoubtedly 
he IS the earliest and greatest of all Bengali 
exponents of the Jlamayanic legend But what 
IS true in regard to Krittivasa is also more or less 
true of other poets ivho wrote on the subject 
We shall see this later on In a representative 
work like that of Krittivasa the national charac- 
ter with its strong and weak points is best 
shown, hence it has been found advantageous to 
illustrate the truth of my observations from his 
poem. 

The similes and metaphois of Krittivasa are 
apt and homely, and such as can he directly appre- 
ciated by the people of this province In Valmiki 
the grand metaphors have a sweep and majesty 
which strike us by their lofty poetic flights What 
a control a great Sanskrit scholar like Krittivasa 
must have exerted over his pen in leframing 
from yielding to the temptation of reprodueing 
them in his work and burdening it with them l 
It would be -as incongruous as using in a 
pleasant village-cottage the huge blocks of an 
Egyptian monument Krittivasa with his keen 
poetic sense resisted such a course. Havana, 
the king, laughed and the series of his white 
teeth was displayed , the Bengali poet says '‘they 
looked like the heiahi flowers all abloom in the 
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month of Bhaclra.”’ Who but those that have 
beheld tlie beauty of tliese white Icptaln flowers 
in the villages of Bengal during the rams will 
fully djipreciate the aptness of this metaphor ^ 
“ (^avya, the queen fell on the ground at the 
sight of the dead prince, as a banana plant,” 
says the poet, “ that is thrown on the ground by 
a storm with its boughs, trunk and all.” Bow 
expressive is tins simile in rural Bengal ! The 
banana plant is a familiar sight in this country 
ifiid the poet uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his similes and metaphors. ‘ The 
n icked Bavana clenched his teeth in rage, and Sihi 
trembled like the new leaves of the banana plant.”- 
Hanumana’s words brought happiness to the 
monkey army “ "just as the sight of clouds does to 
peacoks ’’ This is also another instance of what 
is a very familiar phenomenon during the rains. 
The word c*is is a rustic expression but very 
suggestive, the word here means a cooking 
pot, this pot becomes jet-black coming m contact 
with the fire of the hearth , hence means 

a terribly dark cloud Chaiidi looked terrible 
like a c^iV’ this will picture to the rustic-folk 
of Bengal the terror of her appearance more 
powerfully than any number ot Saiiskritic or 
classical similes Angada says to Ravana " Your 
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city appears to me like a cob’s egg/’^ is also an 
expressive metapbor and taken from current 
Bengali The image of Sita was cut “ in the 
fashion in which a Brahmin wears his sacred 
thread vividly shows the line of the sword’s cut 
Throughout these works of the Bengali poets 
there is that life of pastures and fields with 
which we are so familiar, and this constitutes the 
chief heautv of the Bengali recensions Rama 
lamenting over the mortal wound tliat Laksmana 
had received says, “ I came to deal in gold but 
lost my diamond ” implying that in his quest 
for Sita he was going to lose Laksmana dearer 
than her ^ All these little figures of speech are 
from current Bengali phraseology and therefore 
full of appeal to the people here 

We shall see from a comparison of Kritti- 
VAsa’s work with the Bengali Ramayanas written 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, that an effort was 
latterly m_ade to reproduce therein the classical 
element, though Krittivasahimself agreat classical 
scholar had refrained from doing so This fact 
accounts for the failure of the later writers in 
appealing to the people who could not follow the 
higher sesthetics of classical literature Krittivasa, 
on the other hand, found a ready access to the 
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Bengali home, for lie attached a far greater 
importance to tlie life around liim tliaii to what 
he had read in tlie Sanskrit Literature. 


(6‘) The lujlncnoo of the local rehfjions cults 


AA^e shall now discourse on a more edifying 


subject, biz., that of the influence of the local 
relmions on the Bengali Ramavanas. AA^e shall 
see here that these Rjiniavanas which were made 
true to the Bengali life, though outwardly they 


i'lio InifjiiaMi ole 
inouLin UengUi pooinv 


professed their allegiance to 
A^almiki’s epic, had another 


superb element in them which 


served to elevate the nhole cycle of Rama- 


vanic legends in Bengal AA^e have shown that the 
Bengali poets could not convey an adequate 
idea of the grand sweep of the epic master’s 


verses, nor of the strain of his lofty poetry. 
AAHiiat they did in their small wav, became a 
part of the living literature of Bengal as it 
mirrored the life that was around them, 
but while giving them this praise our tone has 
always been more or less of an apologetic nature 
in view of their shortcomings and imperfections. 
But we shall here dv ell upon a point in which no 
apologetic tone will be needed The Bengali poets 
will be shown here m theii full glory in their 
origiiidlity and strength, fully capable of adding a 
glorious leaf to the great epic and even outshining 
Yalmllvi in many jioints. The Z;//^^/j/i-cult 
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preached with so much force in its jiages makes it 
a fountain of emotional felicities not to he found in 
the Ramayana of Valmiki It is certainly a marvel 
that the hattle-lields in the hands of the poets 
were changed into pulpits and the Raksasas into 
reformed Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya Order > The 
tale of faith and devotion is told with such an 
effect that we read the chapters with tears, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy and admiration 
towards the very slayers of Brahmins and cows 
that the Raksasas are described to be 

It has been a great historical puzzle to ascer- 
tain whether Krittivasa, the earliest Bengali 
recensionist of the Raraayana, introduced this 
/D//aA:^^-element in the Ramayana legends or 
whether Kavichandra, who lived a century later, 
did so. The inffiience of Chaitanya is so apparent 
that we feel inclined to support the theory that 
it was Kavichandra who brought this flow of 
Bhakhmto the Vernacular -Ramayana. We have 
examined several manusciipts of Krittivasa’s 
work, some of which are nearly three hundred 
years old. In them we find the chaptei s of Bhakh 
with Krittivasa’s name in the colophon But as 
Krittivasa had written his poem about 500 
years ago, the interpolated passages of Kavi- 
chandra might have been already introduced 
there by the copyists in the intervening two 
centuries or more And this seems quite prob- 
able from the f ict that in some of the manus- 
cripts of Krittivasa recovered from the Tipperah 
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district, which are now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Eengai, the ^/^^^^^^^-passages 
in regard to the Eaksasas are not found. 
Kavichandra whose name was ^ankara and 
who lived 111 a place called Lego in the district 
of Bnrdwan was a great scholar of the Bhaga- 
vata. His translation of the Bhagavata was 
most popular in Bengal for some centuries: 
He, besides, wrote many works including a 
version of the Ramayana itself, in all of which 
the BhoMi element is predominant. 

In the 16 th century Chaitanya and Nitya- 
nanda, the two great apostles of the Vaisnava 
faith, were the central figures of our community. 
Chaitanya was believed to he an incarnation of 
God, and we find that many confirmed sinners, who 
had at first approached him in a hostile attitude, 
became ere long thoroughly reformed by his 
influence. Such were the two ruffians, Jagai and 
Madhai who had at first assaulted one of the 
apostles but the latter not only forgave them but 
prayed for their well being This had the magic 
effect of transforming the sinners into their 
humble disciples. Narozi, the great Deccan 
robber, Varamukhi, the beautiful harlot of 
Guzrat, Bhilapantha, the robber of Choranandi, 
and a host of wicked men and women felt the 
irresistible charm of Chaitanya’s spiritual 
ecstasies and became thoroughly changed. 
They were made to live lives of purity and 
renunciation after conversion. 
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It appears that these sinners threw their 
mantle on tlie Raksasas of the Bengali Rama- 
yanas, while Rama and Laksmana were made 
to play the parts of Chaitanya and Nityananda 
The hattle-field thus turned into a platform for 
sacred prayeis, and the fighting symbolised the 
spnitiial struggle of sinners in tlie course of 
their transformation A lu'w leaf was taken 
from the living history of the Vaisnavas and 
joined to the old poem. The people, as they 
found their own sentiments so beautifully 
portrayed in it n ere glad at the change. Whe- 
ther the poet (^ankara Kavichandra wrote these 
episodes of Taranisena and Viravahu and other 
Raksasa devotees, or Krittivasa himself 
did so, it does not matter. These passages 
stiikingly remind us of the Vaisnava 
history, and if Krittivasa is their author 
we should believe that as coming events some- 
times cast their shadows before, so Krittivasa, 
who lived at least half a century before the 
advent of Chaitanya, wrote in response to those 
echoes from the future v Inch are sometimes 
heard by the poet and the prophet, a short 
while before some great historical event 

The Lanka Kanda is saturated with Vaisnava 
ideas The Raksasas perceive the weakness of 
Rama who appears as an orthodox Vaisnava, 
and often take recourse to devices which would 
shock the feelings of a Vaisnava, and completely 
enervate him m a battle field. 
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Tluis we find Alakarrik-.n marching to the 
field of hditle \\!Ui a herd of cows licfore his 
army Tlie ^^iisna\ a ariny ol Rama was com- 
pletely {)\cr\vheime(l and demoralised hy this 
device. Rama would no! shoot an anon “lest in 
his attempts to kill Makaraksa Ins avion should 
kill the cons The next batch of Raksasa 
heroes after klakaraksa from Atikaya to Vua- 
hrihu are, honeier, all devout V.u^navas. They 
came to light in lesponse to the call of duty 
from the throne of Lanka, hut in their heart 
of hearts they cherished devotion and love for 
Rama whom they all helieied to he the incarna- 
tion of Yisnu Atikaya is the first of this 
illustrious group. “ Seeing that the /i\e heroes 
had fallen one by one, Atikaya came to the 
field with a how in his hand. He thus 
prayed within himself, ‘Dost thou, Oh Jlfunn, 
give me a place at thy lotus feet ’ If thou failest 
to extend thy mercy because I am a son of 
Ravana there will he a stain in thy name which 
is All-merciful ’ ’ This expression ol devout 
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faith IS, however, inconsistent with the spirit of 
the passage that immediately follows It runs 
thus “ tivo of his uncles were killed and so 
Avas Mahodara, the great hero , this enraged 

- Atikaya, son of Havana ” In the text folloAv- 
ing; we find the usual description of the war- 
fare In some of the old manuscripts we miss the 
four lines of prayer quoted above, and this 
doubtless confirms the supposition that they 
did not form a part of the original Ramayapa 
of Krittivasa The account of Taramsen and 
Virahahu are so full of Vaisnava ideas that any 
passage quoted at random from the description 
of their war aviU evidence it. In the flag of 
Tarani, in his chariot and m the banners 
carried by Ins army and everywhere the name 

- of Rama was inscribed This was not enough, 
Rama’s name ivas Avritten <ill over his body 
When his aimy marched to fight against Rama, 
a general proclamation was issued by him that 
“ victory to Rama ” should be the motto and 
burden of their war music This curious adver- 
sary of Rama proceeded to fight against him Avith 
a farcical proclamation that made even the apes 
ot Rama’s side laugh Inspite of this profes- 
sion of faith and allegiance, hoAvever, the 
monkey-army obstructed Ins progress Tarani 
Avith joined hands, says, ‘‘ Do not obstruct me, 
my friends, give me a passage and allow me to 
have a sight of Rama and Laksmana.” This 
naturally reminds one ot the Pandas of Pun 
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who with canes in their hands obstruct the 
devout pilgrims from having a sight of Jagan- 
natha and allow them to pass only on payment 
of a fee The monkey-army of llama naturally 
treated the hero with a sneer and said, “look 
there, the very crane of virtue lias come to the 
battle-field.” When Taraui was in sight of 
llama he descended from his chariot and went 
on foot some distance .lust as a prince or some 
member of a noble family would, out of respect 
for a deity in a temple, come down from his 
stately carriage and walk to the temple-gate 
Virabahu and some other heroes amongst the 
Raksasas also do the same. When in the 
presence of Rama, they are overwhelmed by a 
sight of the marks of divinity in his person, 
and we have long descriptions of the devotional 
feelings and emotional felicities aroused by a 
discovery ot the God Visnu in the man Rama 
before them. The war, inspite of all this devo- 
tional element, is not, howcAmr, less sanguinary , 
they fight with an unyielding stubbornness and 
yet offer their prayers They discharge their 
duties and yet ivish for death at the hands of one 
against whom they fight believing him to be 
their Saviour The war becomes symbolical of 
the great spiritual struggle m all of us, and for 
a moment we forget, even when fire and smoke 
and destruction are at work on all sides, that it is 
an ordinary warfare or an ordinary battle-field 
that the poet is describing The struggle of the 
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boul in faith and in remorse, sinning against Him 
and yet yearning for His grace, acting in violation 
-of His command and wishing for death at His 
hands as punishment, is ill-disguised hy the 
phiaseology of war which enshrouds these beauti- 
ful episodes 5:'ometimes the cruel hits from" a 
Raksasa-devotee pain Rama, and the heart of the 
former relents in repentance. Do we not also hurt 
Him every time ive sili, and at the moment of the 
spiritual awakening of the soul shed tears over oiir 
transgressions ? So Tara^i feels pain at the sight 
of the Wounds inflicted on Rama’s person hy his 
arrows ; for he had come there to he killed and 
saved, and not to cause pain to his Creator. He 
says, “ Passing through untold austerities in paSt 
lives, I have found my supieme enemy 'in the 
su]ireme Lord. I have no desire loi* kingdom 
nor for wealth, nor for those that are apparently 
near and dear to me. May I be killed by Rama 
and be saved Sometimes yearning for the 
vision of a clear manifestation of the deity in 
RSma, the warrior loses all desire for fighting, 
and throning Ins bow and arron^s aside^ pros- 
trates himself in humble faith before him and 
addresses a fervent prayer or a hymn. The battle- 
field, like a ground overgrown with thorny plants, 
presents here flowering faith bedewed Avith tears 
of remorse. 

However incongruous and anomalous these 
episodes ' may appear to others, they have been al- 
ways a fountain oi devotional feeling to the Rengali 
14 . 
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readers. The Eaksasas of Valmild are charac- 
terised by great heroism. As only natural they 
fought to the last in a confirmed attitude of hosti- 
lity towards Eaina. In the Bengali Bamayanas, 
as we have already seen, the ‘war-canto’ of 
Valmiki was recast in a very strange manner. 
The originality showed by the Bengali poets in 
this canto, is very remarkable The interest of 
the great poem of Valmiki seldom flags, but if it 
does so at ail, it is in the ‘war-canto’ where we 
sometimes miss the inspired langunge of the poet. 
And it was in this canto that the Bengali genius 
found a proper field, however strange it may 
appear to us, for introducing the spirit of 
devotion. In the Baniayana by Tulsidasa the 
episodes of Tarani and Virabahu do not occur. 
From whatever source the Bengali poets derived 
their account of these illustrious heroes, the 
pictures of their own ruffians, transformed 
into saints, were drawn in them. And this, 
as I have already said, has made the animosity 
described in the episodes as real as the faith 
which inspired those heroes. The warfare opens, 
as it were, the portals to a monastery where 
remorse for past sins and devotional feelings 
sanetify and enmoble all that is wicked, bad 
and weak. The belief is current amongst the 
Vaisnavas that those that take a hostile attitude 
towards the Deity attain their salvation more 
quickly than those wdio ofl^er H im their loyal 
service. A spirit of hostility towards God by 
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runniiig counter to His wishes subjects a man to 
great pain and struggle of soul which, it is said, 
brings on a spirit of resignation and faith in the 
end more quickly than the somewhat monotonous 
life of the honest church-going people ordinarily 
termed ‘ good.’ Perhaps this truth underlies the 
Vaisnava belief . Bhivisana, the pious Rilksasa, 
who sided with Bama during tlie war, regrets 
“ Kumbhakarna, Atikilya and other heroes have 
already attained salvation by fighting against 
Thee, being killed by Thy hands. What is the 
profit that I have reaped offering my loyal 
services to Tliy feet, oh Lord.!’' 
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The vaxions influence'^ — 

(n) The Yaismxa mfluenrc 

(h) The Q'il'ta iniliience 

(r) The intlueiicc of the f^aix-as 

(d) Those of the IJudilhists and of the Biainnime 'School 

(a) The Vcnsiiam ii\fluenoe 

After Krittivasa and Kavichandra, tlie Vais- 
jiava element which had been so long con'fined to 
a mere profession of faith on the part of the Eak- 
sasa-devoteesj became more and more striking 
and marked, till the Bengali Eilmayanas were 
modelled in such a way as to embody the whole 
theology of the Vaisnavas. Tlie climax in this 
respect was reached in the Eama-rasayana of 
Raghanandana who was born in the 18th cen- 
tury, This is a very long poem The proprie- 
tors of the Bangahasi Press have lately brought 
out an edition of the book in which we find 
many passages from the standard works of 
the hlialdi-GvXi reproduced almost verhatim 
Rama’s charactei as described in this poem has 
been forcibly made to tally with that of Krisna 
in many respects. Krisna’s valyalUa or sports in 
childhood and his youthful love with Radha were 
vividly before the mind of the author while writ- 
ing this poem, and he tried to repeat these episodes 
in regard to Rama, Sita figuring as a second 
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Eadha in his descriptions This takes away all the 
dignity from Eama’s manly character, divested as 
these accounts are of the mystic element which 
gives the Eadha-Krisna-Iove a superb spiritual 
beauty The love-story of Eama and Sita 
in which the sensuous element predominates, 
makes the noble characters extremely frivolous, 
nay, there are jiassages in it which are positively 
repelling. I shall refer to them later on We find 
a marked influence of the Bhagavata on the 
Bama-rasayana in many of its passages.' The 
descriptions of the Maithili women assembled 
to behold Eama, who enters their city in order 
to marry Slta, is almost exactly what we have 
read in the Bhagavata about the gathering of 
the Gopis to see Krisna. There is the same 
ardour and self-forgetful impatience verging 
on insanity The very language of these des- 
criptions seems to have been taken from the 
Bhagavata and the Yaisnava lyrics • 

‘•'The young women, as soon as they heard 
that Hama had come to their city, forgot their 
domestic duties, the presence of their elders and 
even of their husbands. Some had applied the 
scarlet dye to one foot only,, the other foot 
was without such decoration She, however, 
did not wait but ran fast in that condition , 
another had worn the anklet on one foot only , 
no matter, she also walked on to see Eama, 
one among the fair crowd was Been putting on 
her necklace round her waist, so forgetful had 
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she become ; and aiioihei with licr golden hinkwi 
the belt with soanding pendents round her 
neck ; some had applied l-he favourite black paint 
anjfont to one oi her eyes only, hut leading her 
toilet unhnislied, she ran on to see Rama.”' 

The Gopis, in many of the Vaisnava lyrics, 
as T have said, did exactly (lie same thing", and 
in Bengal when a bridal proccs‘^lon goes through 
the streets of a city, the same eagerness is dis- 
play ed liy women anxious to lune a sight of 
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the bridegroom There is no opportunity given ■ 
in the original Sanskrit epic for any love-making 
On the part of Rama Rut Raghunanclana creates 
such scenes following the descriptions of the 
Vaisnava masters at every step. Rama hears of 
the beauty of Slta, and she, of his valour and 
noble qualities. Even before they have seen 
each other they conceive that romantic love 
which has been described in the Vaisnava JPadas. 
The maids go to Rama with Sita’s portrait, which 
recalls the incidents of Bisakha’s drawing the 
portrait of Kiisna or (^ridama’s, that of Radha 
The portrait, when it is shown to Rama, produces 
poetic emotions, for a parallel of which we 
must again seek the Vaisnava poetry. We 
are all familiar vitli the remarkable lyrical 
piece of ^aci9ekhara m which Radii is observed 
in a room high up on her palace. Krisna says to 
Sudama Look up, my friend, and see in the 
uppermost room of yonder jewelled palace there 
flashes a lightning-like beauty, wearing gar- 
- ments of the colour of (he cloud Rama sees 
Sita first on the top of the palace of Janaka and 
makes similar poetic reflections The maids 
come to Rama with several pictures each of 
which indicates the pain of Sita in love. This 
love is anti-nuj)tial The pictures are allegori- 
cal. In one of them the female ChaJcravdkl was 
painted, sitting all alone in sorroAV on the banks 
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of d river, separated Irom her mate, llama 
took the brush himselt, and painted below 
this picture tliat of lier mate on the other 
bank, equally depressed owing to sepaiation. 
This, of course, showed that he felt the pangs of 
separation no less than Sltii. Anotlier maid 
brought to him a picture m which was painted a 
deer surrounded by forest lire on all sides. 
Rama understood from this that Sita was buin- 
ing with passion for him. TTe painted above 
that picture a beautiful ram-cloud, indicating 
thereby that the cooling remedy was near at 
hand They interchanged tlioughts by means 
ot such picture-drawing These and similar 
episodes recall the familiar descriptions of the 
Vaisnava poets describing the Radha-TCrisna- 
love As a Vaisnava, llaghunandana vindicates 
the superiority of his own religion in many 
passages. In one of these Durga tries to play a 
deception on Rama by disguising herself as Sita. 
Rut Rama exposes this stratagem and the goddess 
is not only reduced to the position of an un- 
successful juggler, but is out-witted by a trick of 
Rama and admits his superiority ‘ The attempts 
of the poet were thus directed not only towards^ 
preaching his own cult but attacking the pre- 
vailing ^akta creed whenever an opportunity 
occurred. The whole theologv of the Vaisnavas ot 
the Chaitanya School is introduced in a discourse 
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winch Eama is said to have delivered to Hauu- 
mana in the Aranya Kanda ^ The reader will 
find in this description only an echo of the 
elaborate instructions on Vaisnava theology given 
by Ramachandra Kaviraja to Baja Vlraham- 
vira of Visnupur, early in the 17 th century, 
recorded in Jadunandan Das’s Karnananda 
a contemporary work of great historical value. 
Krittivasa or Kavichandra introduces the beauti- 
ful episode of Garuda’s prevailing upon Rama 
to assume the shape of Rrisna TTanumana re- 
sents this and swears that he will throw away 
the flute ,the favoured thing of Krisna and 
once more put a bow in Rama’s hands. This 
episode reminds one of the reluctance of Anu- 
pama {ahas Yallabha) brother of Rupa and 
Sanatana, to give up the worship of Rama in 
preference to that of Krisna, expressed before 
Oliaitanya who had tried to make Anupama 
accept the Krisna-cult. To the lay Vaisnavas, 
Rama and Krsna, both incarnations of Visnu, 
are held in equal esteem , but there ^ was, and 
I believe still is, a sectarian quarrel between 
the worshippers of Krisna and of, Rama, the 
'latter being known as Ramaites. The episode 
of Garuda’s visit to Rama and his quarrel with 
Hanumana, as to what shape of Visnu is the 
more acceptable, opens a chapter of Vaisnavism 
about which theological wranglings still continue 

” I 
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m some quarters There are many, even now, 
who will not worship Visnu as the omnipotent 
Deity but care only for Visnu the “ All-Beauti- 
ful one ” Tliey will have nothing to do with 
the God that rules, caring alone for the God who 
attracts by beauty and love. 

\¥e have cited many instances to illus- 
trate how Vaisnava ideas have stamped the 
Benerali Bamavanas with their influence. There 

o * 

are many more ivliich an inquisitive reader will 
meet with as he turns over the pages of these 
works with sueli an object in view. We should 
now proceed to examine the other influences 
that contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Riimayanas. 

(6) The (^cdtcf influence 

The Bengali llamay^^i^ could be made popular 
Because it was made to embody the views 
and sentiments of all the different classes ot 
Hindus living in tins province. The different 
sects vied with one another in introducing into 
it elements of their own particular worship 
There had once been a quarrel between the 
(^akta, (Jaivd and Vaisnava sects, but gradually 
a harmony ivas established among them with the 
result that the Vaisnava now believes in Kali as 
the (^akta does in Krisna As the last act to 
crown tins compromising tendency, Krisna m the 
Vaisnava books is said to have assumed the 
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appearance of Kali. Tins figure, which is known 
as “Krisna-Kali,” is often to he met with in the 
gallaries of our national pictures, and in this the 
sword and flute, the frown and smile, the 
destroyer and lover, and the terrible and beauti- 
ful have but one name. But before this 
synthesis of the contending religions was 
reached, there must have been many quarrels ; 
these and the peace that was later on established, 
have left their stamp equally on the Ramayanas 
as they -are read to-day in Bengal W'e have 

already made a reference to 
a passage in Raghunandan’s 
E-ama-rasayana where Rama 
defeats Chandl by his maya^ after all the 
attempts made by the latter to overpower Rama 

r 

have failed. Ohandl accepts Rama as her supe^ 
rior. This is a home-thrust by the Vaisnavas 
which no (^akta would bear with patience 

The Chandl Puja by Rama which forms no 
part of the original epic was introduced evidently 

by the ^aktas in order to prove 
Superiority of their creed 
over that of the Yaisnavas. 
This first appeared in the Sanskrit Kalika 
Purana. It has since passed through a con- 
siderable development in the Bengali Ramayanas. 
The beautiful episode of Chandi’s stealing a 

t 

blue-lotus from out of 101 flowers of the same 
rare species by which Rama had avowed to 
worship Chandl creates a lively and pathetic 
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inteiest lu the Bengali work These flowers 
were collected hr Hanuniaiia with the utmost 
efforts that he could commaud, and not one 
more blue lotus could be obtained anywhere 
m the world Losing: that one flower B,uma 
could not. fulfil the condition of the worship 
for which he had taken a vow Chandi had ^ 
concealed the flower in order to test llama’s devo- 
tion and faith. Unless the worship was fulfilled, 
Havana could not be killed, nor Sita recovered 
from the harem of Lanka. In that dilemma 
Rama, laying aside his great bow and arrow, 
in' resigned faith —prayed for the favour of the 
goddess His fervent j>rayer, thrilling with 
emotion and pathos, reached the highest point 
when the great hero who could bridge the' sea, 
kill giants ill Avar and demolish the glory of 
Lankii, wept like a helpless child before the 
Alother of the Universe seeking Her help. She 
did not relent, alas ' there ivas no sigh of her 
grace ’ Hanumaiia advised that instead of spend- 
ing time 111 vain prayers, Rlnia should depend 
on self-help and try to kill Havana by his own 
efforts Avith the co-operation of his army. But this 
advice had no effect He lay there completely 
unmanned, for he had seen the clear vision of 
the IMother by the side of Havana protecting 
him. The loAely dark-blue colour of the 
Mother AA*as brightened by a halo which dis- 
pelled the darkness around, and as she en- 
couraged Havana a sight u Inch only ' Hama 
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saw the latter felt that his power would be of no 
avail, unless the Mother would vouchsafe her 
support to him A tear arose in his eyes for the 
fate of lovely Sita He had almost conquered 
the Raksasas and the hope of getting back his 
devoted consort m the near future had been 
high in his mind All was going to be lost the 
bridging of the high seas the infinite pains of 
the army the glorious successes of his arms 
all would be of no purpose. But suddenly an 
idea struck him which made him glad, and 
addressing Laksmana he said “ Look here, 
brother, they say that my two eyes are like 
blue lotuses ' Indeed, are they not so ? I shall 
pluck one out and worship Chandi making the 
number of flowers full, according to my vow. 
The missing one will be replaced in this way. 
One of my eyes must I offer to the feet of 
the Goddess.” And as he said this, he aimed 
an arrow at his right eye and was about to 
pluck it out, when the Mother with a face 
that looked half -abashed and yet smiling, ap- 
peared near him and holding him by his hand, 
- said, “ What are you going to do, 0 hero, wait a 
moment, I accept your worship as fulfilled.” The 
scene became one of great emotion and joy, and 
tears bespoke the giatitude of Rama’s heart. The 
Mother granted him the boon of gaining victory 
and disappeared The great uproar raised -by 
the monkeys as a sign of triumph and joy 
alarmed th6 Raksasa-chief who suddenly saw 
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that the protecting hand of the Mother was 
mysteriously withdrawn from him 

In the episode known as Mahi Ravaner Pala 
which IS also a later addition to tJie epic, we 

find the ^akta element predomi- 
“ant “"ly ™ the fact that 
Mahl Ravana, the hero of the 
tale was a great worshipper of Kali, hut also in 
the circumstance of his observing many of the 
Tantric rites attached to that worship Bala- 
rama Bandyopadhyay in one of his preliminary 
hymns affixed to his Ramayana says that the 
goddess Yugadya (Kali) worshipped hy the hero, 
was removed hy Hanumana after the death of 
the former to Kslragram of Bengal where the 
image is still worshipped. We have an" animated 
description of the fight of Mahi Ravana’s queen, 
after her royal husband’s assassination, m the 
Ramayana of Krittivasa She breaks oft her 
allegiance to Kali who could not protect her 
husband and fights desparately I quote the 
passage which describes her angei and sorrow 
on receiving the intelligence of her husband’s 
murder 


“ To vain grief she did not yield herself Her 
lips quivered in great rage She took no heed 
of her garments that were loose and did not 
waste time in binding into a knot her long and 
flowing tresses. She said in a stern and deter- 
mined voice " The goddess Kali has been wor- 
shipped for years in this royal house. The king 
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showed her a devotion which is unequalled for 
sincerity and zeal, and here is the reward she 
has given him at last. My house is ruined by 
the goddess She has befriended the men and 
monkeys who killed my husband It is all very 
well. Let me go and throw the image into 
water and I will see how these men and monkeys 
escape from the palace’ , saying so, a mighty 
how she took m her hard and armed herself 
with bright arrows. A vast army followed her, 
as in desperate rage and grief, she went to fight 
the enemy near the temple ” 

In the Lamayana by Yalmiki, it is mentioned 
that when Hanumana entered Lanka, he first 
met with the presiding goddess of the city In 
the Bengali Ramayanas this deity is described 
as Kali. In the Lanka Kanda by Krittivasa 
there are some very grand accounts of this 
goddess They are written in the devotional 
spirit of a ^akta poet 

“ Her face decorated with the lovely marks of 
alakcL and hlaJca and her hair looked like clouds 
blown by the wind Her beauty flashed like a 
streak of blue lightning making the place 
around aglow with its brightness Her lips 
sweetly smiled looking like bmidhuli fl.owers.” 

fc) The influence of the ^mvas 

Thus do we find the ^akta element pervading 
the Bengali Bamayana though not as greatly as 
the Vaisnava. The original epic is, it need 
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jiai’dly bB eniphabibecl, tree from all these in- 
fluences. We shall also ci(e several instances 
to pro\e that tlie rules had also a share in 
moulflinc; some ot the stones of tlie Bengali 
Bamavana aceoicling to their onn particular 
creed. lla\ ana is made to he a n'oiNhipper of ^iva 
'Jdiis ne do not find either in tlie.Taina Kamayana 
nritten in the 12 th centum or in the Buddhistic 

4 

works giving accounts oi Bruana in a much 
earlier age. Someliow or other nc find in the 
Bengali Bamayanas, the B.lksasas all conceived 
as ^ivaites In the Adi Kanda Krittivasa le- 
cords that the queen ICaucalya herself was a 
worshipper of (^iva and his consoit Parvati 
Bharata swears hy ^iva, calling him tlie supieme 
deity. Yah in his last moments says to ILlma 
111 the Kiskmdhya Kanda ‘‘ The conqueror of the 
three ivorlds, the reputed follower of (^iva is 
Havana. IIow v ill poor Sugriva he of any help 
to YOU 111 a fiaht n itli the great Baksasa ? 
The resolve of Bihhisana to revolt against his own 
brother and join Baina, n as considered too daring 
a feat to the Bengali poets, and hence sanction of 
not only Kuvera his hall-hrother. hut ot the 
great God (Jii a, was considered necessary to make 
that action ('xcusahle in (he eyes of the people 
Tins we iind in the poem oi Krittivasa, and 
latterly a poet nho signs him'^ell as ‘ Kaviratna’ 

ll” 
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m the colophon puts a long dissertation on the 
theory of incarnation in the mouth of 9iva 
delivered to Bibhisana by the deity when the 
former applies to him for permission to join 
Kama In the Eainarasayana by Eagliunandana 
which is a Bengali poem we find a hymn in 
Sanskrit, addressed by Bibhisana to ^iva on this 
occasion/ That 9^iV3,ism was losing ground 
before the advancing Vaisnava creed becomes 
apparent from the fact that on this and similar 
occasions, when ^i^e. and Eama are brought in 
contact with one another, the former is made to 
acknowledge the superiorit}'^ of the latter In the 
book named (Jiva-Eamer Yuddha, the author- 
ship of which is attributed to Krittivasa, it is 
stated that Eama and (^iva had a severe hand-to- 
hand fight Of course if the gods did not fight, 
their folloivers did, on behalf of their respective 
deities, in Bengal and other provinces. The 
curious point, hou ever, in connection with this 
aspect, IS the story given in the (^iva-Eamer- 
duddha of Hanumana having anciently belonged 
to the sect It is stated that when a com- 

promise between Eama and (^iva was eftected, 
Hanumana was made over by the latter to Eama 
and initiated into his worship We have already 
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referred to this story In tlie Sanskrit work 
called the “ Tantra Sara” ive find (Jiva himself 
relating to Parvati, liis consort, the secrets of 
the worship of the Ape-god Ilanumana. The 
celebrated Linga of (^iva called Eaniesvara 
(near Kanyaknmarl) is said to have been 
established by Eaiii-i Tins is the popular 
notion, and ICrittivasa did not fail to record the 
story nhen he described the completion of the 
bridge over the sea in the Sundara Kanda In 
former times ^iva-Gita or songs in honour of 
^iva, were widely prevalent in Bengal Whatever 
might be the sub 3 ect treated by our early poets, 
the song of (^iva vas considered to be an indi- 
speusible prelude to it. In the Bengali Baiiiayana 
by Krittivasa, a song of (^iva is found m the 
older manuscripts of the IJttaia Kanda, and the 
edition of that Kanda, published by the Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta, and considered to be a genuine 
one, contains this ^iva song. As the (^ivaite 
religion gradually lost it^ hold upon popular 
fancy, being chiefly confined to the woman-folk, 
these (^iva-songs were eliniiiiated from the 
Bengali Raiiiayana, so that in the Baftala 
editions of the poem they are now no-where 
to be found But that the (^ivaitc songs were 
at one time the fashion of the day will be 
observed from the fact that in the literature of 
every cult or sect of the Hindus, this class of 
songs formed an indispensable part of a poem, 
if/ven ip the Buddhistic (^tinyapurapa of the 9th 
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or lOtli century, we find the (^iva-songs incor- 
porated TTitli those on Dhainia, not to speak of 
Manasar Bhasana, ChandTmangala and other 
works The ^iva-songs have now fallen into 
- disfavour, hut as a monument of realistic poetry 
of a high order, of wonderful word-painting, 
the one by Bharatachandra to be found in his 
Annada Mangala is still very much appreciated 
by the people, though the song occasionally 
sinks into vulgar taste and coarse humour the 
characteristic defects of the age of Baja Krisna- 
chandra Besides the works and passages, referred 
to above, there is a quarrel between ^iva and 
Parvati described in the Bainayana of Krittivasa, 
by way of digression from the mam stoiy. 

(d) Those of the Buddlnsis mid of the 
Brahmimc School 

We find -111 the account of Krittivasa that 
Raghu, the king, had once become a Kalpataru. 
This was a well-known Buddhistic ceremony by 
which mighty princes like Ayoka -and Kaniska 
passed, as some writerss hold, through the renun- 
ciation of the great Buddha, turning a Bhiksu 
once after a fixed number of years The kings 
distributed everything in chaiity^^ refusing none 
or nothing that a seeker might ask in the palace. 
The Baja Jbiarsa in the seventh century was 

a Kalpataru and after having 

The Kalpataru . ° 

given away everything that he 
possessed, he found himself in need of begging 
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a cloth from his sister Itaiya9ri for his use. In 
the description of KritiiYasa wc find Raghu, the 
ancestor of Rama, giving away everything in 
charity , his golden cups and all articles of 
luxury wei'e gone, and there was no food left on 
which he could live ‘ Raghu the king, kept no 
food wherewith to live and he drank from an 
earthen pot.’^ The Sanskrit epic has no story of 
this sort and like many similar ones Knttivasa 
no doubt got it from those that floated in the air 
around him. 


In the Lankavatarasutta Ravana is repre- 


sented as a disciple of the Buddha holding a 

philosophical discourse like a 


Compassion foi tlic 
fiulEonng humanity 


Plato or Aristotle The respect 
shown him in the Buddhistic 


scriptures might be one of the reasons why his 
character has been depicted in such dark colours 
by the Briili manic poets. Curiously, however, 
we find in the Ramayana by Krittivasa, certain 
anecdotes of his life, not to be found in the 
Sanskrit epic, which show him to be full of 
mercy for sinners evidently recalling the 
Buddhistic idea of compassion for suffering 
humanity At the last hour of his life he is said 
to have given some advice to Pv-ama and related 
events of his own life to illustrate their 
usefulness and truth. In the course of these he 


' “ 'qwj <ic<i 1 

'Si'i ’IPt i” 
Knttivasa 
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expressed his sentiments as follows ‘‘ I saw the 
great sufferings of sinners and my heart melted 
into pity for them I determined within myself 
to remove their sorrows and retuined to Lanka 
with a sad heart ” And again, “ When I saw 
with my own eyes what sinners suft'eied m hell, 
I thought within myself how I could devise some 
means by wLich heaven and its joys could be 
made accessible to all beings 

This sounds like a speech of the Buddha 
himself on the eve of his renunciation 

Valmiki, the author of the great epic, son of 
the sage Chyabana, was at first a robber and 
hi» name was Batnakara This tradition we 

find recorded in the Bengali 
RSmayanas. From what souroi 
this story was derived we do 
not know. It is not to be found in the srreat 
epic The story seems to be an indigenous one, 
and it will be a vain labour to trace it to any early 
Sanskrit original There aie certain points in 
this story which give it a local interest, and 
seem to suggest a local origin Bor instance 
Valmiki was instructed by Narada to recite 
the name of Bama. But his sins had 

paralysed his tongue so that he could not 
utter the sacred name Then the sage 
pointed a dead-log to Valmiki and asked him to 
name it, whereupon the former said that it was 
a dead log Narada, the sage said 

that it was not but When the robber 
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pronounced the last word, he instructed to 
repeat it a numbei of times so (hat m course ot 
repeating alid jhI in quick succession, the 
two letters in their reversed order as 
at last came to his lips ; the word mara 
is not a Sanskrit one, it is a purely Bengah 
word which proves the fable to have originated 
in this province In the Buddhistic age the 
pronunciation ol words had grown very lax in 
the different Prakrit dialects current in the 
different parts of the country The word Hama is 
Lama in the Magadhi Prakrit But the Brahminic 
school, seriously attempting to give Sanskritic 
education to the people, began by correcting the 
orthography in this way. 'J'lie fable says that 
one whose tongue was paralysed by sin would 
not be able to pronounce rightly the sacred 
name ol Pama By such teachings, Sanskritic 
words began to be I’lghtly pronounced by our 
people. There is no man in Bengal now, however 
illiterate, who would say Lama or Laksasa 
forms that were current in the spoken and even 
the written Prakrt dialects of this countrv 
in the days of Buddhistic ascendency So we 
find that the influences, which v orked to develop 
the great epic in the vernacular of this province, 
compiised not only religious teachings of all 
sects of Hindus, but even attempts to improve 
the literary and grammatical knowledge of the 
people. 
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It IS a curious point to note that a stoiy 
quite like the one told of Valttilki, as the 
robher Ratnakara, is current among the Afaho- 
medans of this country in regard to the 
saint Nizamuddm Aulia. who flourished in the 

A3th Century A D , and was a 
Katndkaia Ddb>u na,tive of Delhi It is stated 

and JNizani Decoit 

of this saint that he started 
life -as a highway robber and was called ‘'Nizam 
Deceit.” He had already killed 52 men, when 
he chanced to meet a saint The robber raised 
his sword to' kill him but the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, brothers, sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share oi‘ his sins, when 
he would be called upon to account for them by 
his' Maker Nizam felt greatly impressed by 
the words of the saint and went home straight 
to make the inquiry The members of his 
family flatly refused to take any responsibility 
for his sins they said that it was his duty 
to support them, but they cared not to know 
how he did it. The unhappy youth came back 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get r rid of his sins The saint advised him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a dead tree, 
said “ When yonder tree will put forth new 
leaves, then will you attain siddin ” Left alone, 
he began to practise - austerities as advised, 
and after some years saw a young man com- 
mitting a hemeous crime before his eyes He 
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torfcliwitli tilled the wicked youth exclaiming 
“ (what difference is theie 

between 52 and 53 ?) But coming to himselt 
after this iiniiulsive action, he m as once more filled 
Mith repentance , and as with tearful eyes he 
looked at the dead tree, he lound it arrayed with 
new leaves from top to bottom And he knew from 
this that he had got rid of his sms by repentance 
There is anothei story somev hat similar to 
the above told ot Fariduddm Attar (13th 
Century AD) and this ve find narrated in the 
Tazkiratul-Aulia ’ 

There is such a striking similaiity betneeu 
the story of “ Ratnakar Dasyu ” and that of 
“ Nizam Dacoit “ that there can be little doubt 
that both of them were derived from the same 
source It is not unlikely that nhat had been 
told of Yalmiki (as the robber Ratnakar) m an 
earlier legend was attributed to Nizamuddin 
Aulia by the Mahomedaus in later times , or it 
is not also improbable that both the legends 
were derived from some indigenous story about 
a f 01 gotten saint current in the country at some 
remote point of time. 

I beg, however, to be excused for a little 
digression from my mam topic 

These poems, written after the rcMval of 
Brahmmism, are permeated by Brahminic 
influence, and the Brahmin is extolled every- 

' lain indebted foi the above two stones to nij fiicud Moulivi 
Saindullah, M A , B L, - — 
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\7l1ere beyond, measure In this respect the 
JMahabharata of Ka9ldasa takes the precedence 
But in the Bamayana also passages are not 
wanting to show the great regard in which 
Brahmins were held. Krittivasa says that Kaikeyl 


Supensfcitions about 
the Brahmins 


committed the great crime of 
causing Hama’s exile because 
in her childhood she had been 


cursed by a Brahmin No earthly calamity 
in the eyes of these poets could befall any 
one unless Brahminic ire was roused in some 
wav or other The words ‘ Brahmin ^ and 
‘Chan dal’ are always used to indicate the 
' maximum difference in all matters 


Krittivasa’s -account of hell, as witnessed by 
Eavana, unfolds the untold sufferings of those 
who have any way caused pain to a Brahmin. 
Other vices are thrown into the shade compared 
with this most heinous crime. Stealing a 
Brahmin’s property, violating the sanctity of a 
Brahmin’s house or belabouring a Brahmin with 
a stick are recorded in the register of Chitra 
Gupta, Secretary to the Lord of Death, as 
very special crimes, and the punishments visited 
on those who commit such crimes are of a most 


horrid nature. H eaven according to this poet is 
a place mostly founded upon Brahminic favouis. 
One who makes a gift to a Brahmin sleeps oil 
the golden' couch there. He who at one time 
ministers in any way to the comfort of a Brahmin 
enjoys such prosperity in the next world ot 
17 ' 
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which even the mighty Lord of Lanka may be 
envious I In the Ramarasayana by Raghu- 
nandana we also find prolific praises of the 
Brahmins, such as “ even if the ocean dries up 
or the fire assumes a cooling property, the bless- 
ings uttered by a Brahmin cannot fail 

I think, I have now proved my point, with 
which I started my lectures, that the Bengali 
Ramayanas follow faithfully the instincts of the 
race to which the poets belonged and seldom 
attempt to adhere scrupulously to the original text 
They have conceived the story in their own light, 
assimilated it and given it the shape that. has 
suited them best, and cared not very much for 
what the poem of Yalmiki was, though the writers 
were all great Sanskrit scliolars and could, if they 
had so desired, prepare their work in a perfectly 
literal way They were truer to themselves than to 
Valmiki, which accounts for the great popularity 
that their works achieved among their own people 
Rama in the Bengali Ramayanas is no longer 
the hero of Yalmiki, who, endowed with great 
human virtues, figures before us in all the sub- 


limity of poetic description, but an incarnation of 


RSma an mcarnntion 
of Vi§nu 


Yisnu,— the very sight of whom 
IS blessedness The poets write 


about him with joint palms. 


Wherever they have to refer to him they are 
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down on their knees, and m the excess of then* 
devotion now and then address hymns or 
discourse on faith in the midst of the mam 
story forgetting its link and sequence The 
readers, themselves imbued with faith, do not 
find fault with such digressions from the main 
story, but applaud the writers for singing hymns 
of E-iiina, the avatara of Visnu, who came to this 
world to save sinners Think of the devotion, 
faith and poetry of Raghunandan’s verses, as 
he describes Rama walking in the street his 
blessed feet touching this vile earth of ours, while 
the poet in his anxiety to offer worship to the 
divine hero of his tale, invokes help from the 
powers of the physical world in this strain 

“ How tender is his figure ! How can such 
an one walk in the street exposed to the sun ’ 
If Indra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, we would ask him to cover the sky 
with clouds (to protect Rama from the sun). Oh 
air, the preserver of this world, blow sweetly 
upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his brow 

This Rama is certainly not the great hero 
whose arms were like ‘ iron bars ’ as described 
by Valmiki 

Indigenous fables, which own a strange kin- 
ship with those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and those relating to the religious cults of a 


^ The HSmarasayana, p 52 
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pre-historio period -much anterior to what we 
find ereii in Valmiki, are also in this Bengali 
Ramayanas, and we have indicated them in their 
due place. The Bengali Ramayanasj are thus 
the land-marks of Bengali culture at its different 
epochs, registers of the steps of our progres- 
sive religious faitli, and with all their faults, 
strikingly original and indicative of the tenden- 
cies and influences that marked our national 
life in the past 



CHAPTEK V 

(a) The mfluence of TnlsT DSsii on some of the Bengali wiiteis of 
the EumSyana ' i 

(5) Tulsi Dasa’s uuappioacnable siipeiioiity in certain matteis 
Where his imitatois excelled 


{a) The influence of T'ulsl Dasa 

Krittivasa wrote his Eiainayana m Bengali 
about the year 1400 A D This was the first 
Bamayana in the vernacular of Bengal ISTearly 
two centuries later, another great poet, a native 
of the village of Bajpur on the banks of the 
Jumna, wrote a Bamayana in the vernacular of 
Hinclusthan TulsI Easa began the composition 
of his Hindi Bamayana in the year 1676 A.D. 
and finished it many years after at Benares 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that when the MS. of his Bamayana was 
“ready, Bama himself, all unseen by others, mark- 
ed it with his thumb, which is one of the reasons 
of the universal esteem in which the book is 
held by the Indian people Indeed this admira- 
tion for the poet is shared by European scholars, 
like Growse and Grierson. The former has 
translated a considerable portion of the poem* 
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into English and the eulogy bestowed on the 

poem by the latter is note- 
boiT worthy He says,- “ I myself 
consider that it is difficult to 
speak of the poem m too high terms.” Speaking 
of its characters he goes on to say “ These are 
now as vividly before my mind’s eye as any 
characters in the whole range of English Litera- 
ture ” “ Tills! Easa ” he further observes, “ has 
made Hindusthan what it is now, a country oi 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to fight for what they believe to be right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poets who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to the East 
and the West alike, wlio is not the poet of any 
time but of all time, nor of any country but for 
the world, where there are men who have hearts 


to feel, to honour and to love ” 

We read in the proceedings oi’ the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1877-1878) of Mr Blochmaiin 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to some passages in the 
Ramayana of Tuls! Basa wliich have the most 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa- 
ment, though the author (Tuls! Basa) “ could 
not be supposed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing ” 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tuls! Dasa's wonderful poetry, but the 
characters he described, their renunciation, 
purity and devotion, came from ValmJki himself, 
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and the great Tnlsi Dasa knew far too well from 
what source his inspiration sprang In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Epio-master 
Valmiki, he says . Even an ant crosses the 

illimitable sea without pain 
with its tmy feet, when a 
bridge has been made over that 
sea bv a kins: The kim^ here is of course 

Valmiki, and the ant who crosses the sea 
IS his own humble self And again he compares 
himself with a dealer in strav aspiring to handling 
a diamond , by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of the great Epic * These and similar 
praises of Valmiki only echo the sentiment of the 
greatest of the Indian Dramatists, who, when 
dealing with the subject of the Ramayana, speaks 
of his own labour rendered easy by that of his 
illustrious predecessor . “just as one can easily 
string a precious stone through winch a hole has 
already been made ’* 

Before TulsI Dasa wrote his Ramayana in 
Hindi, many poets in Bengal had already 
dealt with the subject in their vernacular , 
Krittivasa’s strain was made sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of Mymensingh by 
the gifted poetess Chandravatl, nearly a hun- 
dred years after. Dwija Madhukantha also 
translated the Epic about this time, and Kavi- 


> van Kanda, Doha XVIII 
’ l.anka, Dohff 212, verse II 
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chatidua lived and wrote about the middle of the 
16th centiiiy These few poets at least had dealt 
with the subject of ll-imayaiia in the vernacular 
of Bengal liefore Tulsi J3asa wrote his Bama 
charita Afaiiasa in Hindi. As Hindi during 

the Mahomedan times was the 

MBfDnsanclKnff, rp^jgj 

Dasa’s work was read and 

appreciated throughout India and influenced the 
writers of other parts of the country We 
shall presently see that some of the Bengali 
Eamayanas of the 18th and 19th centuries 
were stamped with his influence But it is 

also striking that some of the very lines of Tulsi 
Dlsa’s Bimayana have an unmistakable ring 

of Krittivasa’s verges about them. Such as 

1 ?|lT^ l” 

The very I’hythm and wording ol the line 

<^1% WM, of Kriftivasa are here , such 
expressions are not certainly borrowed from the 
original text. The marriage of lyiva and Parvati 
found in the oldest AISS. of Kriltivasa have been 
described by Tulsi Hasa in Ins Vala Kanda 
almost in the same strain with a considerable 
addition of embellishment copied from the 
Kumarasambhava of Kali I)asa. This episode 
has no coiinectioii, whatever, with the subject 
of the Epic, and how it first found its way 
into Krittivasa’s Ramayana and then into 
Ramacharita Alanasa offers a puzzling point. 
The story of Bamayana had already been 
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sufficiently popularised by the efforts of the verna- 
cular poets of Bengal when Tulsi Dasa appeared 
in tlie field of the Hindi literature to do a similar 
service W e shall refer to the difference in the 
conceptions of the subject by the poets of 
the two provinces But first of all attention 
should be drawn to the influence which Tulsi 
Dasa has exerted on some of the Bengali writers. 

W'e have already made a reference to the 
Bamayana by Ramamohana Bandyopadhyaya who 
wrote his poem in 1838. This author in the 
preliminary verses pays his respect to Krittivasa 
and to Tulsi Dasa alike 

SlTfsi 

This undoubtedly shows his indebtedness to both 
the poets. In the Ramayana by Krittivasa we 
do not find so much adulation of Hanuman as 

we do in some of the later 
Haniimsua woi’ks on Rama and principally 

in that of Ramamohana Bandyo- 
padhyaya. The poet says that Hanuman, the 
ape- god, and Rama are equal in rank ^ We 
find traces of the worship of the ape- god in a 
far more striking manner in the Hindi Ramayana 
than in Bengali , the life of Tulsi Dasa himself, 
as related by some H indi writers, abounds with 
legends of the poet’s meeting the Ape-god and 

1 c^tf i” 
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receiving inspiration from linn for writing the 
work 

Rainamoliana addresses a hymn to Hanu- 
maii in which he prays 

“ May I have a long life through your grace. 
Extend your mercy to me so dliat T may have 
a lucky wife IMay I, in perfect unision of spirit 
with her, woi ship thee all my life in a spirit of 
devotion Oh thou kindness itself, may I have 
worthy children, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my descendants may all be 
devoted to thee 

This hymn is only an echo of the one to 
be found in the iNFarkandeya Chandi, com- 
mencmg with 

“ Give me a wife who will please my mind and 
naturally follow my tastes and inclinations.” 

But I believe, the Bengali poet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 

, “ 1 

^ c<i*H ^<r ^^$(1 II 
elites I 

bS®! II” 

See MS of Rffimmobana Bandy opadhya’s Rauiayana copied m 1853 
(15 yeais attei the comjiosition of the poem) jiieserved in the 
Sahitya Paiisat Libraiy The MS , 1 beg to add by way of a little 
digression, is a ciiiiositv so fai as its size and characteis aie con- 
cerned Both of these aie fax laigei than those 1 liaxe yet seen in 
a,nv old Bengali MS 
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Ape-god from TulsI DSsa’s work, which has 
hymns addressed to Hanuman and to his 
comrades who fought for Hama 

Tulsi Dasa’s Hamayana is characterised by 
a great devotion for Hama While the Bengali 

writers have all along tried to 
devotion for pygach the Ki’sua-cult througli 

the Ramayanic legend, the 
Hindi poet has unflinchingly adhered to pure 
Hama- worship. The Bengali poets, as we have 
already observed, tried to reproduce scenes from 
Ghaitanya’s life under the thin veneer of the 
Hamayanic story There lies their strength 
and originality They had their minds filled 
with faith m Krisua and Chaitanya., and conceived 
the story of Hama in the light of the Bhagavata 
But Tulsi believed in Hama and in him alone 
Where Hama stays for a while, the place pos- 
sesses in the poet’s eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 
the tree under which he takes a moment’s rest is 
elevated to the fabled tree of plenty the Tcal^ia- 
taru ^ And we have seen how Haghunandana, the 
Bengali poet, following Tulsi Dasa, has written 
exactly in the same strain So greatly is Tulsi 
Dasa overpowered by a spirit of worship for 
Hama, that Sita, when she follows the steps of 
Hama in the forest, is described as adopting a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot- 
prints of her divine husband.^ Poetry suflers when 

1 Ayodhya, Doha 112, veises III, VI, VII 
" ^ Ayodhya, 122, veises V and VI 
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cleyotion readies such a point, and we miss in 
, these descriptions the bold na- 

Tho loftiness of Ins ‘• 

moiai unci ^piutuai tural Ilow of Yaliiiilvi’s poem ; 

pienclnngs . , , . , 

hut lofty IS the spirit which 
took a pantbestic view of the world in its excess 
of devotion for Eama. Tulsi says . 

“ I how to the good and v icked alike The 
amhrosia and the wine sprang from the same 
ocean when it was churned , the good and 
had have likewise arisen from tlie same divine 
source. In the animate and inanimate world 
I see nothing else than Bfima and so I how 
to all 

“ The good and the wicked are like the tree 
and the axe respectively ; thougli the axe cuts the 
tree, it does not cease to give scent to the axe 
out of its inherent goodness. 

The metaphois used liy Tulsi Dasa are 
generally taken from tlie spiritual world Riima 
and Laksmana walk, vith Slta between them 
two, “ just as,” the poet says, “ between the 
Great Soul and the human soul there is {mayo) 
illusion.”^ 

“ Rama and Slta sat surrounded by Rishis 
(saints), as if devotion and spiritual joy had 
taken shape in an assembly of Jnana ;^true 
knowledge).”"* 


^ AyodhyS, Doha 122,veise 2 
- AyoclliTu, Doha 317 
® AyodhyS, Doha 238 
I Kiskmdhya, Doha 24., ^e^so 2 
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Our poet compares the lightning that flashes 
through the clouds, to love spreading its momen- 
tary sway over the heart of the wicked The new 
leaves of a tree aie compared to the tender con- 
science of a good man ^ 

“ The rams fall on the earth like illusion 
{mayo) playing on the human mind 

“ In the. water of the tank shines the lily 
like the great Brahma, who is without any 
quality, manifesting Himself in incarnation ” 
These may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, hut I quote them only to show that 

some of our Bengali poets 

Imitations t ^ 

conceived a liking for such 
imagery and introduced similar things into 
their works I crave the indulgence of my 
audience for quoting some of the latter, and 
request them to judge if the Bengali poets did 
not at times show a marked improvement in this 
respect. Bamamohana, the author of a Bengali 
Ramayana, to which I have often referred, 
thus describes the rain 

“Ram pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that Rama shed m his grief for 
Sita ^ The lotus blooms m the lake, as shines 
the image of Rama in the minds of his devotees 
The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 


' Kislvindhya, Doha, 24, verse 6 
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tlie feet of Rama Tlic thirst of the bird 
chataka is allayed hy the ram as it falls, so are 
the passions of the flesh soothed hy the presence 
of Rama. Tlie rivers and streams run swiftly 
to lose themselves in the Ocean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself m Rama. 'J’he 
ram-drops soothe tlie lieart of the earth, as the 
weary and the heavy-laden are soothed hy 
Rama’s name.’” 

But Raghunaudana adheres more closely to 
the characteristic ways of TulsI Rasa’s imagery 
Here is a passage describing the beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the Ramarasayana 

“Rama came out of the city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around The sky was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 
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which anger, desire and other passions had sub- 
sided. The air was calm at the advent of the 
season like the mind of a wicked man hearing 
the discourse of a saint The water, of the tank 
looked transparent and the lotuses in full bloom, 
they appeared like faith growing in a sinless 
heart The crops were ripe, and the plants 
drooped their heads low under their burden like 
good men on hearing praises showered upon 
them. The swans assembled in the tank like 
saints gathering iu the house of one thirsting 
for emancipation ” 

But the Bengali poets of the 18th and early 
19th centuries could not free 
woma^*^ subject is thcmselves fi’om those influences 

that were pre-dominent in that 
age, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in the writings of Bharatchandra 
NA^oman was the all-embracing topic of the poets 
of that age We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane the field of pure 
romance and platonic love from which woman is 
shewn in the poems of Chandidasa and some of 
the Vaisnava writers In these poems she is a 
play-thing of man, treading the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his fancy Tulsi- 
Dasa inspires his two Bengali disciples, Raghu- 
nandana and Ramamohana, but they cannot 
stick to the pitch of Ins high-strung religious 
philosophy The mode of music is Tulsi Rasa’s, 
but the Bengali poets sing songs of their own in 
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that mode I quote one characteristic pasaage 
fromRciglmnandana to illustrate tins. 

“The bees tly over the lull-blown, lotuses like 
the dishevelled hair over a woman’s face , the 
thirsty bee hurriedly loses itself in the lotus, 
like the glance of the lover m the face of his 
consort The leaves driven by the wind at times 
cover the lotus-buds, as the hands of the lover 
the breasts of his belo\ ed , the bees throw one 
lotus over another, how do they look like two 
dear faces kissing each other ’ The glorious 
lotus is surrounded by the white water-lilies, 
just as a youthful maiden would be by her 
matronly companions ; the bees hum near the 
lotus-bud m soft murmurs, ps a lover m private 
courts his bride.’’ 

The similes and metaphors are not taken 
from the hermitages or shrines as we tind in 
Tulsi’s poem, but all from the lady’s chamber. 
What a contrast does it offer to the spirit of the 
great poet whose voice of warning in regard to 
all associations with women is raised from time 
to time in his poem like that of a true saint and 
a devotee such as he is * 

“He that has not been charmed,” writes 
Tulsi, “by the glance of a woman may be said 
to be alone wakeful in the dark nisjht which 
shrouds the soul.”^ 

The high moral exhortations are here no 
empty words from the pulpit They bespeak 

' Kiskmdhj a, Doha 67, ^ erso IT 
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the poet’s passionate eagerness for a stainless 
life. He says 

“I want to see a man wh o lias subdued his 
anger and desires, one who has grown rich but 
not lost his sympathy for the poor ; one who 
has risen to power without being haughty. ' 
Where is a soul not charmed by the gazelle- 
eyed woman’s glance nor excited by the fever 
of passion in his youth ^ VVhere is such a self- 
forgetful soul as is above the worries and 
cares of the world 

This stern tone of the poet could hardly have 
any serious effect on the children of Bengal 
who became devout worshippers in tlie temple of 
beauty and love in the eighteenth century , to 
whom in their higher flights of emotion asceti- 
cism implied single-hearted devotion to the 
beloved and an indifference to the rest of the 
world ; but who oftener sank into depraved 
tastes and morals not being' able to scale the 
height of the spiritual plane, in the age stamped 
by sexual vices that prevailed in the country 
during the decline of the Mahomedan rule. 


^ Uttara, Doha 97, ve ise Vll, and Doha 98-99. 
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CHAPTER VI 

(rt) The ktinmlc of the — an ledtr to thi t-pnitml ktniqgle 

of the boiil 

(?)) All up to date information at-ont Kiittnaba — pabsnqeb shoiLinq 
his 0) iginahtq 

{a) The struggle of the Baksasas an index to 
the spiritual struggle of the soul. 

Let us uow approach that great poet of 
Bengal who up to now claims the largest 
number of readers in tins province, whom many 
authors gifted with true poetical powers have 
attempted to mutate and e^en to excel, but 
the laurels on ivhose brow continue to shine 
with undecayed lustre, to this day. Let us not 
despise the worm-eaten, yellow-coloured leaves 
which still show the quaint phrases and idioms 
that characterised the dialect of the country 500 
years ago. Eor all this time Krittivasa has 
reigned supreme m this land. The inangala 
gaijahsh'AXQ sung these ballads to the enraptured 
rustic folk ; the kathakas have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the Ramayaiiic 
legend to the multitude of their hearers ; the 
wives of Bengal have found solace from 
the accouni: of Sita’s n oes , for what could 
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be a more com^incing proof of the fortitude with 
which a woman should undergo her sufferings, 
than the assurance that even a goddess, assuming 
the mortal form, could not free herself from the, 
woes of this earth but bore them with patience 
and with resignation ? But surpassing all these 
lessons is the effect of that strain of devotion 
and faith which we find in the Lanka Kanda 
proclaiming redemption to sinners and assuring 
those steeped in vice, that the grace of God 
never forsakes one however despised one may be 
in popular opinion. A moment of faith may 
enliven and hallow a whole life of depravity 
and vice In the great epic of Valmiki Havana 
and his clan do not at all excite our sympathy, 
nor could Tulsl Dasa invest the Eaksasas 
with that glory which the Bengali poet has 
given to them —the glory which shines on the 
repentant soul. It is in Krittivasa’s Avork as 
we get it to-day, that the Baksasas are truly 
redeemed , they excite our sympathy, nay 
admiration ; they illustrate the great truth that 
great sms may he combined wuth great viitues, 
that the sinner may cling to a career of vice to 
wdiich he is hound by occupation or habit, hut yet 
there may he a constant struggle in him to free 
himself from all trammels of heredity or environ- 
ment, and he may at moments display the 
beauty of saintly life even though his occupation 
is not 111 agreement AYith a higher existence 
Taranisen, Virabahu and Atikaya fight against 
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Rama with heroic fortitude m the Battle- 
field. They know that it is a' course to 
which they are pre-destiiied, hut what character 
in human poetry would he more lovely or more 
worthy of our admiration than these? Even 
tlie characters of Laksmana and Bharata, so 
glorious ill the original, sink into comparative 
insignificance before these mighty Raksasa heroes 
heroes who fight against the Lord and yet on 
whose hrows shine the marks of divine grace 
more than on any others’. In Krittivasa’s poem 
the whole Raksasa army, impelled hy an 
irresistihle fate, march to their graves ; hut in 
their struggle, in their repentance and even 
in their adherence to the tin one of Lanka, they 
always excite our admiration and regard, so that 
when they fall we scarcely feel exultant, hut offer 
them a sigh and tear as tokens of our sympathy, 
Raksasas though they are. Even the grim 
Ravana fills our hearts with compassion and grief 
without our loyalty being swerved from Rama; 
when at the last moment he finds himself for- 
saken hy Chandi, to whom he had clung through- 
out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless- 
ness. The music ot the whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears with fi’esh messages of love which the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to old 
Valmiki’s poem. The ruffian is not always a base 
metal in the eyes of those who witnessed the later 
career of Jagai and Madhai. The sympathy of 
the Bengalis grew broader and the line of 
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demarcation between the vicious and the good less 
rigid in their eyes than it is in the scriptures 
This broad sympathy, this beholding and dis- 
covery of nobility in the lowly and wicked was an 
entirely new experience and a Surprise , this ive 
find in the Eamayana of Krittivasa and no where 
else in our literature W e have already indicated 
that these elements were largely drawn from life 
and the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality that 
appeal in an irresistible manner 

We find all these m the work known as the 
Krittivasi Hamayana though we have supposed 
that the BhakU passages are later interpola 
tions. As far as we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such passages from the 
Bengali Eamayanas. 


(b) Jll up-to-date %nforn,ation about Krithvasa , 

f passages slwioiug Ins originaity. 

To- return to Kiittivasa He was born at a 
time when Sanskritic ideals were yet unknown 
to the ignorant masses Chaitanya Bhagavata, 
written a century and a half later, complained 
that the masses still cared only to hear the 
songs of the Pala kings, they worshipped the 
village- deities and sang songs in praise of them 
the whole night. In fact songs "of Chandi and 
Manasa Devi are sometimes called the jagarana 
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demolished the umbrella, standard and how and 
with one he pierced the head of the foe How 
many were the arrows which Arjuna let fly P” 
Every Bengali villager whose age is now 50 
or more will recollect the free use of the cane 

on his hack which the village 
Pmidit-the gxwmiwhaBaya 
made if his pupil failed to 
answer the dreaded problem given in the old 
Bengali Arithmetical hook, the ^uhhankari 
“There was a wall of wonderful structure 
Hanuman in a fit of anger threw it into the 
water Halt of it lay steeped m the mud and 
one third in water, one-tenth of it lay hidden 
under moss and water plants, 52 yds still stood 
up to the view of all Oh my sweet child 
calculate the height of the wall 

So we find all classes of vernacular works of 
the period bristling with allusions to the charac- 
ters of the great epic, even Mathematical hooks 
not excepted But before Krittivasa only one 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskritic 
culture^ amongst the masses That culture had 
been hitherto confined to the learned Biahmins; 
whilst the , masses believed in the super- 
human feats of the Siddhas and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Minanatha, Goraksanatha 
and the Harisiddha Two great poets arose in 
Behgal at this time who heralded a new era in 
the field of our letters, changing the very tide of 
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popular thought, and removing the veil of igno- 
rance that enshrouded the lives of millions. Of 
Chandidasa we need not speak here. Krittivasa’s 
pen like a magic wand created a new edifice in 
the realm of Bengali poetry, revolutionised the 
taste and tendencies of the age by introducing 
into our literature that inspiration from the 
Sanskritic lore, the flow of which has not yet 
ceased In the huts of the poor and m the man- 
sions of the rich his teachings still hold swny and 
he is the foremost of the great national teachers 
who have helped to make the Bengali Language 
and literature Sanskritic in form and spirit 

Krittivasa, as we have just shown, was thus one 
of the pioneers of the classical 
Pioneer in the field movenientm the field of Bengali 

literature. Some of the great- 
est of our poets have acknowledged the debt 
which the cause of Bengali letters owes to him. 
Mukundarama who flourished in the IGtli century 
and whom the late Prof E B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabbe, said 
in one of his preliminary verses 

“ W'lth joint palms do I bow to Krittivasa, tbe 
first of those who popularised the Eamaya^a.” ^ 
And it IS a very common thing to meet with 
praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets who translated the Eamayana after him. 

. ‘ csrjc'to I 
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Erom Dvija Madhukanta who attempted first 
to match his lance with Krittivasa’s in the loth 
century, down to E;amamohana Bandyopadhyaya 
who prepared his recension in 1838, all poets in 
their preliminary chapters referred to Krittivasa 
in adulatory terms The author of Gauri- 

V 

mangal, Raja Pritthvichandra of Pakur, paid his 
tribute of honour to Krittivasa in his short 
sketch of Bengali literature from the earliest 
times, and who does not recollect Madbusudan’s 
oft-quoted verses m Avhicli he bestows a 
sincere eulogium on the gieat Bengali poet who 
first sang to his country of Rama’s nobility and 
Sita’s sufferings ? 

Krittivasa was born about the year 1380 A D. 

in the Mukhati family of Fulia, 
illustrious for their intellectual 
and moral qualities I give below a translation 
of the whole text of his autobiography. I 
quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
of Bengali Language and Literature. 

“ Formerly there was a great king named 
Vedanuja ^ His minister was Narasinha Ojha 

* The reading Qoes not appeal to be coriect The lettei 

I suppose IS misread for In old oi even modern Bengali these 

two letters are somewhat .ilike and maj be easily confounded with each 
other It may be noted here that this was an indespensable 
affix to tor the sake of n Inch requites 14 letters in each 

hue If our contention is right, le , if it is then the line would 
mean ‘ formerly there was a great king named Dannja ’ Now Danuja 
IS the name of the Sen king of Eastern Bengal about whom Maho 
medan historians have written and who faught with Tughril Khan 
about the year 1210 A D 
20 
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In Eastern 33engal a great disturbance took 
place which alarmed all Karasinha lelt East- 
ern Bengal and came l-o the banks of the Ganges 
He wandered about in quest of a suitable place 
tor dwelling. He stood on the river bank and 
looked on all sides kleantime night came 

on, and he slept there When there was but 
one 'onda (21 minutes) left of the night he 

heard the barking of dogs ' He looked on all 

sides and heard a voice Irom above. It said 
‘Eormerly this place was inhalnied by Malis- 
and this place was a garden *’ Tlie place n as 
named Fulia (lit a ])lace of floncrs) and 

it grew to be the very .lewel of villages and 
became conspicuous in the country in course 
of time. On the south and west of the village 
flowed the Ganges Narasinha dwelt in Fulia 
and flourished with his ‘^ons and grandsons 
His son Garbhe 9 wara had three sons. viz. 
Murari, Suryya and Govinda. Aluinri was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had .seven sons who all attained 
celebrity. His eldest son was Bhairava who 
enjoyed the confidence of the king and had an 
honoured seat in Ins court. Murari was a great 
man and was always engaged in religious pursuits. 
He was a highly honoured personage; none 
ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life 

’ The barking of dogs indicated that a habitation of men iva'» 
near 

’ Those that deal in floiiers, ht, those that Weave gailands 
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or by passion ; lie was known for his great piety 
and was handsome in appearance. His scholar- 
ship in religious literature was as great as that 
of Alarkandeya or Vyasa By his first wife who 
belonged to the family of the Gangulis, he had 
three sons, mz., Su9ila, Bhagawana and Vana- 
mall. The Brahmins ruled all over the country. 
On the Vanffa side' he lived with his familv 

O 

happily The sons of Murari flourished by the 
grace of God in wealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power My mother’s chaste life is the 
sub3ect of praise everywhere. We are six 
brothers and one sister. Krittivasa (myself) 
bears a contented heart in the world. My 
brother Mrityiiniaya fasts six days every month.^ 
Another of my brothers is (^antimadhava who is 
praised by all for his many virtues, ^ridhara,^ 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. Then 
there are Vallabha and Chaturbhuia (alias Bhas- 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother My 
mother’s name is Alalini and father’s name 
Banamali. The six brothers are all possessed of 
great virtues I shaU speak of my own birth 
later on, but the glorv ot the Mukhati familv 
needs a further mention. Suryya Pundit has a 

^ “Presumably means on the 

eastern (Bengal) bank of the inei Hughh ’ H Stapleton, Dacca 
Rpvievr, vol 2, no 12, p 448 

- Fasting was helcl to be a great viibue by Brahmins m those days 

" A poem on Radhit written by grand-son of MurSn 

Ojha Ins lately come to light 
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son named Biblifikara. He lias gained the first 
place everywhere and he is as great as his 
father. ISfi 9 apciti, another son of Suryya, wields 
great power. He has a thousand men at his 
house as his attendants. The Emperor of 
Gain* made the gift of a noble horse to him, 
and rewarded his ministers and friends with 
valuable robes Ni 5 ripati’s sons are Govinda, 
Jaya, Adilya, Vnsudhar, Vidyapati and Rudva 
Ojha Ganapati, son of Bhaira’sa, is a higlily 
influential man. His glory has spread as lar as 
Benares Padma, another scion of the Alukhati 
family, is a renon ned scholar. The purity of his 
life IS an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. In points of respectability, purity, power 
and hrahnaoharya. the whole world acknow- 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal. 

“ It was Sunday the day ot tlie ^ripanchami 
festival 10 the auspicious month of Magha (the 
reading found m the MS dated 1501 AH. is 
said to be which means the month of Magha 
complete, that is, the last date of that month ; but 
I believe the reading to lie and not 
means auspicious), when Kritbivasa was horn. 
At an auspicious moment did I come to the earth 
and my father covering me with a rich garment 
took me on his lap My grandfather (Murari 
Ojha) was about to start for the south on pilgrim- 
age and on the eve of his departure he gave me the 
name of Krittivasa. When I had completed, my 
eleventh year, and just entered tlie 12th, I went 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study It 
was the latter part of the night of -- Thursday, a 
shortwhile before the dawn of Friday, when 1 
crossed the Bada Glanga (the Padma) I began 
to study there. Wherever I went I found people 
engaged in learned discussions. I was inspired 
by Sarasvatl (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the secrets 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
education was complete, I paid my fee to my 
teacher He was as great in learning as Va 9 istha, 
Valmiki or Chyavana He had the fire of genius 
in him and looked like the great god Brahma 
himself Such was the teacher at whose feet I 
sat and received instructions. I took leave of 
him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding 
me farewell he praised me in a very flattering 
manner before all I aspired for the honour of 
being appointed His Majesty’s Court Pandit I 
wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them to the 
king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the 
gate expecting the king’s order. When the clock 
struck seven^ in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden staif in his hand came back and 
exclaimed . 


^ ‘ Seven o’clock ’ lieie does not mean 7 am, but 7 dandas Each 
daitda=24: minutes In Januaij when Kiittivnsa paid a visit to the 
kiD" of Gauda, the suniise takes place at 6 40 A M. oi so, and the clock 
staking 7 meant that 7 daiidas oi 24 m 7 s had passed after 
sunrise This brings us to about 9-30 A M — the +nne when Kiittivasa 
was peimitted an intervievr with the king. 
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“ Who IS the scholar Krittivasa, a native of 
Fulia^ His Majesty has granted him permis- 
sion for an interview ” 

“Through nine successive gates did T pass, and 
entered the Audience Hall where I saw the king 
seated on a throne, lion-like in majesty On his 
right sat the minister Jagadananda and behind 
him was Sunanda, the Biahmin scholar On his 
left was TCedara Khan and on the right 'Narayana 
The sovereign was talking gaily with his ministers 
and courtiers Amongst these was Gandarva 
Ray, handsome as a Gandarva, and held iii great 
esteem by the whole court Three of the ministers 
stood near the king and his Majesty seemed to 
be in a humorous mood. On the right side was 
Kedara Ray and on the left w^'ere Tarani, Sundara, 
^rlvatsa and other Justices of the peace.^ 
Mukunda, the court Pandit with attractive looks 
and Jagadananda, the son of the Prime Minister, 
were there The Darbar of the king shone like 
the presence of the gods and I was charmed with 
the sight The king, as I have said already, was 
in a jovial mood Many people stood beside him. 
In several parts of the palace songs and dances 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the people A red mat was spread in the 
court-yard and over it there ivas a striped wmoien 

* The ^\oid DharmadhikarmT does not mean a female justice of 
peace Curiously like the woid cmrent 

‘speech of those days meant a male, though the form of the 
•words indicate female gender It js probably a conupt foira of sansknt 
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sheet A beautiful silken canopy hung over- 
head and the monarch was there enjoying the sun- 
shine in the month of Magha (February). I took 
my stand at some distance from His Majesty, but 
he beckoned me with his hand to come nearer 
A minister loudly proclaimed the royal order 
requiring me to approach the king And I did 
so in all haste I stood at a distance of 4 cubits 
(6 feet) from him" and recited seven verses in 
Sanskrit to which he listened attentively Eive 
gods inspired me. and by the grace of Saras vati 
(the goddess of learning) the rhyme and metre 
came spontaneously Sweet were the verses and 
varied were the metres. The King was pleased 
and ordered me to be garlanded Kedara Khan 
sprinkled drops of sweet scented sandal on my 
head The king presented me with a silk robe 
He asked his courtiers what gift would best be- 
fit the occasion They replied, " Whatever your 
Majesty may deem fit Tour Majesty is the 
paramount Lord ruling over the five Gaudas^ and 
a recognition by you is the only true reward of 
merit.^’ Then they all told me “Oh good 

Saraswat (the Fiinjab), KaTin3a, Mitlula (Daiblianga distiict), Ondh 
and Bengal — these hve provinces lying on the north of the Vindhya hills 
weie called Pafichaganda (the five Gaudas) At the time of KnttivSsa, 
the pioud title of Panchagaude9\vara, the lord of the five Gaudas (or five 
Indies as Beal has tianslated it) was reduced to a meie cu8tomar3' 
title But at one time the kings of the Magadha and Gamja were the 
actual soverei gns of these pi evinces . ^ 
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Bvabmin, seek whatever you 'may desire from 
the king ” I replied 

“ Kotliiug do I accept from any one. Gifts 
I avoid Whatever I do, I do for glory alone 
No scholar, however great, can blame my verses.*’ 

The king was pleased with my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Eamayana (in 
Bengali). With this token of recognition from 
him I left the court People from all parts of 
the capital thronged to liave a sight of me deem- 
ing me a wonderful man I had the sandal- 
marks on my person, the decoration I received 
in the court, and the people were overjoyed to 
behold me They cried out 

“ Blessed are you, oh scholar of Pulia, you are 
amongst the scholars what Yalmiki was amongst 
the sages.’* 

“ By the blessings of my parents and wdth 
the permission of my Guru I composed seven 
cantos of the Ramayana at the king's behest.” 

A good deal of controversv was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Yol II, No 12, March, 1912 (pp. 
M6-457) over the question as to who the King 
of Gauda was, referred to by Krittivasa, and I 
changed some of the theories that I had 
put foith in my History -of the Bengali Lan- 
guage and Literature, as Mr. H E Stapleton 
pointed out some inaccuracies particularly in 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thoroughlv discussed bv means 
of letters and some details of these discussions 
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Will be found in the Dacca Deview. AIarch, '1915 
Ido not think it aviII be of any use to dAvell upon 
those points here at any considerable length. I 
will gh’-e only a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at If can find out the date -of Kritti- 
vasa’s birth, Ave shall be in a position to indicate 
who probabl}’^ the Baja Avas Aidiose patronage 
Krittivasa succeeded in securing I AAwote in my 
History that he was Kansanarayana of Tahirpur, 
but the pedigree of the Bajil supplied to us, makes 
the theory quite untenable. Dor if that pedigree 
is to be at all relied on, tlie Baja lived at least 
150 yeais after Krittivasa We presume that 
possibly the Baja Avas Ganesh, the ‘ Kans ’ of 
the Mahomedan historians But before Ave come 
tosohe the vexed question, Ave shall first of 
all review the date of Krittivasa’ s birth AA^hich, 
as I have said, Avill throAV light on the date of 
the Baja his patron 

Krittivasa’s ancestor Utsaha Avas a contem- 
porary of Vallala Sen (1100-1169 AD) 

“Utsaha and Gar dua of the Mukha (Muker jee) 
-family and ^ico and Kiinda and Bosakara of 
the Ganguli , family — these illustrious persons 
aaIio Jiad formerly refused to accept the gift 
(of a golden cow) Avere honoured in the court 
of Vallala”^ Karika by^. Vach,aspati j.Miyra 

1 ‘ ‘ > 
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Kriitivasa \uis 9Ui in descent from Uisriha, 
If three generations arc taken to cover a century, 
Krittivasa nas born about the year 13G7 A,D 
We find in the ICavika of Dhravaiianda j\Ii 9 ra 
that Devivara made a new classification ol fclie 
Kulins in 1480 A.D. Maladhara Khan, Satfinanda 
and Gangananda (of whom the first named was 
the nepliew and tlie other two tlie first cousins of 
KrittiTasa) figured in this classification as the 
herxds of their own particular groujis In this 
list we find neither Krittivasa nor any of liis 
brothers receiving any recognition. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary on the hypothesis 
that the poet and his brothers were not 
perhaps sufficiently distinguished to he 
reckoned as heads of mcls, the omission of them 
names on the list of the worthies leads to a 
more natural surmise that Krittivasa and his 
brothers were dead at the time (1480 A.B.) 
This also brings the date of Krittivasa’s birth 
to the end of the 14th century. Mr. Stapleton 
says in regard to this conclusion of mine, “ Krom 
the pedigree I now conclude that Krittivasa was 
probably horn not later than 1380 A.D., a not 
very different date to the one given by Dinesh 
Bahu ill his reply to my first criticism ” “ Prom 
the same pedigree we see that Narasinha Ojha 
probably lived in the latter part of the 13th 
and 1st quarter of the 14th century A.D. This 
makes him a contemporary of Bauuja Kay ot 
Sonargaon and I am therefore now inclined to 
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agrree with Diiiesb Bahu in his identification 

CP 

of Banuja with the Vedanu]a of Krittivasa’s 
autobiography The great disturhance that 
drove Narasinha Ojha to NA^estern Bengal was 
_ probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen- 
dent kingdom of Sonargaon by Shamsuddin Biruz 
Shah who reigned from 1302 to 1322 AD. as 
according to Thomas (Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, p 194) he was the first Mahomedan king 
to issue coins from the Sonargaon court Unfor- 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the Ojha 
migrated to Pulia in the 24 Parganas, when the 
Targish Gazi Zafar Khan had been warriiig 
against the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erected the Trivani mosque 
m A D 1298 with materials from the Hindu 
temples Fifteen years later, however, a more 
settled state of affairs is indicated by the same 
Gazi erecting a Madrassa , and from Mr. 
Money’s story about his worshipping Ganga, it 
IS possible that Zafar Khan as he advanced in 
years found it desirable to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the neighbouring Hindus. 
From these considerations I conclude that the 
date of the migration of Narasinha Ojha from 
Eastern Bengal is more likely to be about A.D. 
1315 than in any earlier year.” (Dacca B-eview, 
March, 1913, p. 455) 

" I agree with Dinesli Babu in his final con- 
clusion that the court at which Krittivasa 
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attended was probably that of the Hindu B-a^n 
Ganeca, as, if he was born in 1380, Krittivasa 
would have been 30 years old wlien Rfijfi Ganeea 
came to the throne ” (Dacca Review, March, 
1913, p. loG). 

Prof. Jogeschandra Ray of Cuttack has 
calculated the date of Krittivasa’s birtli 
from the astronomical data i'urnished by his 
autobiograplLY The line 
^il<i (Sunday, the 5th day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Magha complete, i e., the last day of 
Magha) is the basis of his calculations He 
writes that betn cen the (^aka 1250 (1328) to 
^aka 14.-50 (1528 AD) there are only two dates 
when the fifth day of the waxing moon, the last 
day of Magha and Sunday occurred together 
These two dates are (1) the 30th of Ylaglia of ^aka 
1259 (1337 A D ) and (2) the 29t]i of Mdgha, (^aka 
1354- (14-32 A D ), So Prof. Ray is certain that 
Krittivasa was born on one of these two days 
He writes 

“ \Ye must, therefore fall back on either ^aka 
1259 or 1351- (1337 AD or 11-32 AD) Dinesh 
Babu has sifted historical evidences and considered 
1110 A D to be the year of his birth. ' One of his 
chief arguments is that one of the groups 
(mel) formed of the Mukhati family in 14-80 A D 
has for its head Maladhara Khan and it was 


* I liave since cliatigecl my vie«s on the point See Dacca Deviey 
Mai oil, 1912 
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named after him as the Maladhari mel Mala- 
dhar was the poet’s elder brother’s hon Dinesh 
Babu supposes that Krittivasa was dead ih 
A D “ Eor had he been living ” says 
Dinesh Babu, “ then why should the group {mel) 
be named after his nephew and not after the 
uncle, ^ which should have been the right course 
It mav be that Maladhar was a more influential 

C/ 

man having attained distinction in the court 
as would appear from liis title of Khan or it 
might be that Krittivasa was childless What- 
ever it be, the ^aka 1259 (1337 A D.) is unten- 
able. Krittivasa, it seems certain, was born in 
the night of the 29th Magha, (^aka 1354 (11th 
February, 1432 AD)” 

“Krittivasa tells us that he left home and 
started for the North for his education when 
he had just entered his twelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursdav What was 

O t 

the date ^ I believe that he was born under the 
influence of the star Bevati in (^aka 1354 He 
must have completed his 12 th year on Saturday, 
the 28th Magha, ^aka 1365 (1443 AD) The 29tli 
, of Magha was the 6th day of the waxing moori 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourth 
Falgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Dosa, Naksatra Dosa, Rikta and 
Biskumbha Dosa, respectively The night of 
the 4th Balguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north ^ the moon and the planets were 
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attended was prol3a1)ly that ol the Hindu Baja 
Ganeca, as, if he was horn in 1380, Kriitivfisa 
would have been 30 years old when Raja Ganeoa 
came to the throne.” (Dacca Review, March, 
1913, p 456). 

Prof Josfescliandra Hay ol Cuttack has 
calculated the date of Krittivasa’s birth 
from the astronomical data lurnished by his 
autobiography. The line 

(Sundae , the 5th day of the waving moon, 
the month of Magha complete, ? c,, the last day of 
Magha) is the basis of liis calculations He 
writes that between the (^aka 1250 (1328) to 
(^aka 1450 (1528 AD) there are only two dates 
when the fifth day of the waving moon, tlie last 
day of Magha and Sunday occurred togethei* 
These two dates are (1) the 30th of Magha of (^aka 
1259 (1337 A.D ) and (2) the 29th of Magha, ^aka 
1354 (1432 AD). So Prof Ray is certain that 
Krittivasa was born on one of tliese two days 
He writes 

“ We must therefore fall liaciv on either ^aka 
1259 or 1354 (1337 AD or 1432 AD) Dinesh 
Babu has sifted historical evidences andconsidered 
1440 A.D to be the year of his birth ‘ One of his 
chief arguments is that one of the groups 
{mel) formed of the Alukhati family in 1480 A.D 
has for its head Maladhara Khan and it was 


* I have since changed mv views on the point See Dacca Keview 
Maich, 1912 
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named after him as the Maladhari mel Mala- 
dhar was the poet’s elder brother’s bon Dinesli 
Babu supposes that Krittivasa was dead ih 
14^80 A D “ Ror had he been living ” says 
Dinesh Babu, “ then why should the group {mel) 
be named after his nephew and not after the 
uncle, which should have been the right course 
It mav be that Maladliar was a more influential 

t/ 

man having attained distinction in the court 
as would appear from his title of Khan or it 
might be that Krittivasa was childless \A^hat‘ 
ever it be, the ^aka 1259 (1337 A D.) is unten- 
able. Krittivasa, it seems certain, was born in 
the night of the 29th Magha, (^aka 1354 (11th 
February, 1432 AD)” 

“ Krittivasa tells us that he left home and 
started for the North for his education when 
he had just entered his twelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursdav What was 
the date ^ I believe that he was born under the 
influence of the star Revati in (^aka 135'! He 
must have completed his l'2th year on Saturday, 
the 28th Magha, (^aka 1365 (1443 A D ) The 29th 
of Magha was the 6th day of the waxing mooii. 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourth 
Ralgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Dosa, Naksatra Dosa, Rikta and 
Biskumbha Dosa, respectively The night of 
the 4th Ealguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and •journeying 
ill the north j the moon and the planets were 
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favourable ; tbe plaiiet Mrgapira was ascen- 
dant that day The next day (Friday) was also 
a favourable one for commencing education. 
Krittivasa must have started from home on an 
auspicious day Thus the date 4th of Falgun, 
^aka 1365 (1443 A D ) is found.’” 

All this is very well But as I have already 
stated I think ‘‘puma Magba Masa ” is not the 
correct reading , it should be ^ 7, p , 

‘ the auspicious month of Magha ’ and not the 
last date of Magh, the basis of Prof, Ray’s 
calculations ^ is not a very familiar 
expression in Bengali and the meaning of it is 
not quite clear W hereas is in com- 

mon use and in old Bengali the words and 
are often so written that there is every 
chance of one being mistaken for the other 
So after all the date remains unsettled. From 
the account of the king’s court m which Kritti- 
vasa was present it appears that it was the court 
of a paramount king, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like “ 

“ the lord paramount of Gauda who rules 
over the five Gaudas ” (from the Punjab to 
Bengal including Orissa) ; there were 9 suc- 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate keeper who carried a golden 
staff and the king lion- like sat in ma 3 esty on 


' Translated fiom % Bengali niticle of Piof Ray in the Snintya 
Paii'^at PatnkS, Part IV, B S 1320, 
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the throne surrounded by liis ministers 
and other officers of State All these and the 
accounts of the personages ndio were present 
there seem to indicate that the king was the 
ruler of Bengal His court, though stamped 
with Mahomedan influence as evident from the 
fact that some of the ministers bore the title 
of Klian, savours of Hindu power and ascen- 
dancy. No Mahomedan officer or minister is 
named The king appreciates Sanskrit verses 
recited by Knttivasa, and sacred sandal is. used 
111 the court for scent Kriltivasa after having 
completed his education aspired to win his laurels 
111 the court of the King of Gauda of whom it 
IS said that “ If the King of Gaur, the lord of 
the five provinces, recognises merits, that is 
the highest reward one can aspire to.”^ All 
these lead us to believe that it was Baja Gane 9 a, 
the only Hindu monarch of Gaur who ruled from 
1398-1408 A.D. According to Mr. Stapleton 
he ascended the throne in 1411 A D 

If Prof Ray’s calculations are true, Kritti- 
vasa could not visit the court of the Gaur kins’ 
earlier than 1452 A.D. which is much later 
than the- period covered by Raja Gane 9 a’s 
reign. 

We believe we have given all up-to-date 
information on the point The difficulty arising 
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out of KvittiVcYsa’s not naming the King of Gaiir 
remains unsolved. But as the poet has named 
many of his courtiers and said much about his 
own family giving particulars about its influ- 
enticil members, about the time of his own 
birth, etc., there is a great chance of the dates 
in question being ascertained by future research. 

. Krittivasa, I believe, did not live long ' Al- 
ready when he finished the Aranya Kanda he 
was in a very bad state of health. In one of 
the colophons attached to a chapter of his Bama- 
yana we find the poet complaining of Ins serious 
illness and broken health He died childless 
a fact that will he seen from the genealogical 
records of the Kuhn Brahmins The Maha= 
bausa by Dhruba Micra written m 14-85 A D 
mentions that “ Krittivasa was of a quiet tem- 
perament, dignified m his demeanour and liked 
by all people ” 

Bural Bengal still lies under the spell oi 
the simple beauty of Krittivilsa’s poem. The 
grocer after his mid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in a sing-song voice and 
the matronlv widow of the villas:e still 
gathers round her a band of gay companions 
betore wJiom she chants the verses full of 
devotion The fair listeners forget their meals as 
they listen to the tale of Sita’s sufiermgs. 
Childhood is ever ready to receive impressions 
and these are indelible The writer of the 
present lectures recollects hou as a child d- or 5 
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years old he used to listen to the poem recited by 
his elder sister with a heart that sometimes ^ 
beat quickly anxious for the safety of Rtoa, 
carried to the nether- world by the stratagem of the 
Avily Mahiravana, and at others with jubilant 
pride over the heroism of the monkey-god when 
first entering the Asoka groves of Lanka. 
Similar experiences have been gone through by 
thousands of the hoys of Bengal homes The 
night advanced hut we could not sleep and we 
vividly recollect the impression made on us when 
such pessages were read 

“The five heroes tell Atikaya beheld it. 
With his how in hand he entered the field In 
his innermost heart he prayed ‘ Oh Rama, give 
me a place at your lotus feet , if this you will 
not do, because I am a son of Havana, there will 
be a stain, oh kindness’ self, in thy fair name.”' 

As we heaid such passages the stately figure 
ol the Raksasa-hero with a large gilt bow, full 
of enthusiasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
field and yet full of devotion for One who stood in 
majestic wrath ready to slay him, passed like a 

‘ ‘‘ •'IC'55 ^<1 I 
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glorious vision before our eyes. The adversary 
in this world was the only refuge of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of this fight impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a desire to submit 
to resigned death on the otlier, opened a world of 
spiritual beauty whicli still excites my imagina- 
tion Man fights with his God and yet longs 
for a death at His hands Does not this occur 
every day in our lives V 'With the vile weapons 
of his passions he fights and desires evermore 
for death with tears of remorse. Ke trans- 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and awaits the call of Death as 
his reward The infinite pathos of this struggle, 
the ever wealc flesh that revolts and the never- 
ending appeal for mercy, the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, tlie 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring child, 
is suggested by this war between ilama and the 
Raksasa heroes The eyes that were inflamed 
by passion suddenly betray a resigned tenderness, 
and the head that rose high with defiant pride 
suddenly bends low with humility. These ac- 
counts are full of moral suggestions which even 
in my childhood flashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, T had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivasa’s Ramayana to memory without 
any conscious effort. 

Rural Bengal is still full of this influence 
Her only poets are Krittivasa and Kapidasa and 
I believe that those two have elevated the morals 
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of our rustic people giving them an insight 
into deeper problems of life and into spiritual 
beauty, making them not only a law-abiding, 
loyal and quiet people, but wise without school- 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without the help of the learned 

I shall here quote two passages from Xritti- 
vasa The first one is headed 
“Rama bewailing the loss of 
Slta ” This is not a paraphrase 
of Valmikfis text in Bengali It is original in 
many points 


'Rama hewa%l%ng the loss of Slta 

“ With the mighty bow in hand, Kama was 
on his way back home Here many inauspici- 
ous sights did meet his eyes. On his left a snake 
glided through the woody path and on his right 
a jackal yelled.^ 

“Is it possible that Laksmana would leave 
Slta all alone in the house and come out at the 
Kaksasa’s call ? The night-ranger imitated my 
voice, it IS true, but will Laksmana be deceived 
by it ? Will Brovidence heap sorrow on sorrow P 
Already the burden given me by my step-mother 
IS heavy enough for me ” 


^ Vdlmiki does not Tnention these inauspicious sights dieaded by 
the Bengali village-folk Ue only mentions a tremour in the lower 
hd of Rama’s left eye and makes a vague 

jeference to some inauspicious sights m “ ’’ 
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“ Rilma invoked the presidincj deities oi ilie 
hills and dales, and pra>ed to them saying, ‘ lor 
to-day only do ye protect Sitil fioin all harm ’ ” 

“ ‘His torcbodings, howevei, proved too true, 
for here did he see Ijaksinana appoacliing him 
in hurried speed. Struck witli dismay did he 
make this anxious query 

“How is it, dear brother, that you IniAC left 
our cotta£ 2 re“home leavinii: Sita «ill alone ? I now 
see that a great disaster awaits me Sltii has 
fallen a victim to the sinister deiiee ot th(‘ 
Ralvsasa whom 1 liave ,iust killed She, my best 
treasure on earth, I left in vour custodv and- 
safe did I feel, w hen coming out to pursue the 
slag. ‘\Therc, oh custodian, is my dear tieasuvc 
now ? Repeatedly did I give you warning luit 
you heeded not ivhat I said My heart tells me 
that no more shall I see her in our pleasant 
cottage-home She is like gold like a ^ewel 
like anything ever held dear by a man Un- 
guaided she has been left and suiely seized by 
wicked hands Tins Dandaka is a dreadful place 
haunted by Rriksasas .ind animals ferocious and 
wuld There is no knowing at whose hands has 
she fallen to-day. '1 he Raksasas jiarticulailv are 
our enemies liere and I apprehend some foul play. 
Ihe Risis have ahvays u aimed us about the 
Raksasas who infest these fearful woods, and yet 
hoiv strange that you did not mind the warning ’ 
No fault of yours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
For, you are knowm for your great wusdom and J 
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have always thought you more prudent than 
myself The stag with golden stripes that you 
saw was a E.aksasa in disguise. It was not a 
stag hut Mancha of wliom you may have heard. 
Inhere see with what a terrible mace in his left 
hand does he lie low struck by my sure arrows ’ ^ 
‘‘ As Hama was telling liis fears, the two 
brothers all in a hurry approached their 
cottage And ivlien at the gate they ai rived 

Rama cried out ‘ dear Sita, come out ’ The 
words were echoed m the wilderness, but no 
response did come from the cottage Exhausted 
and unnerved Rama, with his bow in hand, sat 
on the bare ground lilce one lost to the outside 
world A moment after he exclaimed 

“ ' How strange is it, where is Sitagone ^ My 
life will I destroy if Sita is not found out She 
was in a lonely house and carried off by some 
stranger’s hands This has been even as I told 
you before ’ 

' The pathos of the oiiginal in the lineE 

^ ?IT fvsi I 

? 15^’$ W I ^ II 

^ ^ €lcii 1 

?lf5 5nfh«|6|^ I 

^ iftcTT 11” 

are not repioclncecl heie But the Bengali poet puts altogethei nen 
things m the moutli of Rama, such as uonhl more effectively' apneal to 
Bengali readeis, 
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“ All llu’ougli the woody hanks of the silvery 
Godavari they searclied e.ach spot- each sliade of 
tree. ]3ach bower and lonely path, the hermitages 
of Kisis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they en(,er A hundrerl times did they 
each spot examine, coming hack iothe same place 
again and again to remove some doubts that had 
arisen But nowhere n as she 1 he apple of her 
husband’s eyes found Tears choked Bama’s 
voice as he tried to address Laksmana And at 
his sorrow even the birds that (lew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to be 
moved by sympathy. For the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns The 
Risis that dwelt in the neighbouring hermi- 
tages came to Bilma and offered him advice, 
charging him to control his griei. But this 
bore no fruit. With a bewildered look did he 
exclaim ‘Oh my darling, wheie art thou ?’ TTis 
vacant gaze did he fix to the sky, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on (lie bare earth 
exhausted. 

“ Recovering from liis fit, he thus addressed 
his brother * 

Where shall I go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana ? \l'ho is there to give me tidings 
of her ^ Is|she playing a dodge witli me, after 
all, in order to take me by ,i pleasant surprise, 
merely to see the fun of it ? If so, find her out 
now by all means, oh Laksmana, for T am really 
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uiidble to support my grief It may be that 
without waiting for my consent like a sylvan 
' deity she has gone to wander in the woods in 
company with some Risi’s wife Is she wander- 
ing about the Godavari banks with her face like 
lotus ? There is quite a forest of lotus plants 
there, herself, the fairest of them all Or it may 
be that the goddess Laksmi whose favourite 
abode is among lotuses, took a fancy for my 
beloved as she has a face like lotus, and there 
among the lotus-plants the goddess has hidden 
her The demon Rahu ^ who burns with eternal 
thirst may have mistaken her tor the moon and 
eaten her up as he does the moon Or has the 
goddess earth, AVhose daughter Sita is, seeing 
her fallen in deep distress her husband disin- 
herited and worn out with grief, taken her back 
to herself ? Though my kingdom have I lost, 
the presiding goddess of my royal house was with 
me Tot a moment she did not forsake her 
husband’s side Oh what a grief that I have 
lost that goddess unheedmgly in this wilderness ' 
My step-mothers’ wishes are now fulfilled Tor, 
this is surely the cruelest cut of all. As the 
lightning hides itself in the bosom of the clouds. 


’ Accoidnig to the populai notion, the demon Rahu eats up the digits 
of the moon which causes hei to i\aue Duiing the Lunai eclipse she 
IS completely devouied 

" Sita IS said to have been a daughtei of the Earth whom Raja 
Janaka found in the field fuirow as a baby, while he was engaged in 
ploughing 
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111 ivhat depth ot forest has Sita hidden hersell ? 
She Avas like a golden creeper in my humble 
hut, gladdening all who saw her Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted lier from tliat home? 
Ye, Sun, ye Afoon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the world’s darkness hy day and night, ye 
cannot remove tlie gloom of my lieart I see 
darkness all around as my light has gone away 
Vacant is the woild m mv eyes now she is the life 

» 9 

of my life and is what its "jen el is to tlie snake ‘ 
I know thee, oh ikincliai'atT, - to he a shrine. T 
lived here in that faith Eit rev ard hast thou 


given me for my choice Y’ou trees and creepers 
and birds and animals that dwell in this place, tell 
me Avho is it that has carried off my dear Sita ^ ’ ” 
The next one is a purely Bengali tale, not 
copied from the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with Avoinen-kind, to a morbid excess 
It relates that Laksmana had no sleep nor any 
meal for fourteen years , nor did he look upon any 


Laksman’s wonder 
ful austerities 


Avoman’s face for that period 
These Avere, according to 


the Bengali poet, the requisite 
conditions for one Avho Avould slay India3ita, 


i'hc populai bchct ib that thcio is a speLie'- of snakes tbit carx) 
jewels on then heads It is said that the snake la%s down the jewel 
on the giound fen seeking its pi ey bj tlie light that comes from it 
But if at that tune any one takes possession oi it, the snake dies of a 
broken boait 

Panebdiat was a pait ol tbo Daiidak i forest wlieie Rilraa and 
Lak?uiana had built tbeir cottage 
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Havana’s son the great hero of Lank^ Eaiha 
himself, whose companion Laksmana was in the 
‘forest, did not know that the latter had done all 
this wonderful feat So when the sages told 
' him of this, he asked Laksmana to produce all 
the fruits and sweet roots that he had given him 
for his meal during those fourteen years By a 
curious charm effected by the touch of the mighty 
hero, these were jireserved , so Laksmana' was 
in no difficulty in producing them before 
Hama who counted the number of fruits, etc. 
supplied, and found them short by those of seven 
'days With this preliminary remark I" shall here 
translate an extract from TTrittivas’s poem : 

“The sage Agasta said ‘There was flo heroin. 
"Lanka, none in the world, who could be a match 
for Indrajita One who did not sleep, nor took 
any meal, nor saw any woman’s face for fourteen 
years, was alone capable of killing him ’ ' • 

“Hama said, ‘This is absurd, oh sage, I have 
given Laksmana fruits to eat with my own hands 
every day, during thb fourteen years. Sita was 
Avith us for all this time. H ow could Laksmana 
avoid seeing her face ^ I and Sita lived in a 
cottage, and there was another cottage close by 
reserved for Laksmana H ow is it possible that 
he did not sleep for fourteen years ?’ . 

' ' “ The sage said, ‘ Better summon Laksmapa 
before the court and ask him ’ ” ‘ , 

. “ Laksmana was accordingly brought to the 
presence of Hama. Hama addressed him' aiid said, 
23 
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' Swear by me, 

He did not look at 
a woman’s face 


Laksmana, that you will speak 
the whole truth. We three 
were in the forest for fourteen 
years, how was it that you 


did not see Sita’s face You brought fruits for 


all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 
any yourself ^ A room was set apart for your 
rest, how was it that you did not sleep for four- 


teen years ?” 

“Laksmana said. ‘ \Yhen the wicked Havana 


abducted Sita, we two weeping sought her 
in the forest In the Hiswamiikha hills we got 
some of her ornaments, you asked me in the 
presence of Sugriva ‘See Laksmana, if you 
recognise these to be the ornaments of Sita * I 
could not recognise her necklace or breast orna- 
ments, but I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on her feet ; for I had not seen her 
except in her beautiful feet.” 

“ Listen to me, oh lord, how I was without 
sleep for years You and 
tb, “fm ’■'sed to live in the 

cottage, I kept guard at the 
door-way with my bow in hand. On the first 
day sleep came to my eyes and it seemed to 
overpower me. I was angry and with the 
string of my bow bound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her I said “for four- 
teen years Hama will be in exile, you must not 
come to me for all this period. H'hen he will 
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be installed on the throne of Ayodhya after four- 
teen years, and Sita, the queen, will sit by his 
left side and I shall hold the royal umbrella 
over rheir heads, then may you come to me ” 

“Bear with me awhile and I will prove it to you. 
On coming to Ayodhya when you and Sita sat on 
the throne and I stood with the umbrella spread 

over your head, suddenly it fell from my hand ; 

\ 

for sleep, true to her promise, had come to 1113^ 

eyes then I was ashamed and 
Had uo food galled at iiiy fault. This you 

marked Hear again, oh lord, how I abstained 
from food for fourteen j^ears. I used to bring 
fruits from the forest and you would divide 
them into three shares Don’t you remember, 
oh lotus-eyed one, that each time j’^ou used to 
say, “accept these, oh Laksmana ^ ” 

“ I kept them in the cottage, j’^ou never asked 
me to eat and I refrained from doing so. These 
fruits of foul teen years’ storing are preserved.” 

“ Rama asked Laksmana to produce them 
before the couit. 

“ They were accordingly!^ brought and Rama, 
asked Laksmana to count them. Laksmana 
counted and satisfied Rama about all the days, 
except only seven. Rama said, ' You have then, 
my beloved, eaten fruits on those seven days, 
Laksmana replied ‘ Bruits were not at all 
gathered for these seven days. Just remember 
when you were in the hermitage of Yi9wa- 
mitra, and the news of our father’s death 
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was communicated to us ; no fruits were 
collected tliat daJ^ The- day when Sita was 

abducted none of us cared to 
gather truits This was also the 
case on the day when Indrajita 
hound us by his magic noose, called the nagci’- 
paca We had fainted and remained unconscious 
the whole day. Then remember the day when 
Indrajita cut off the head of the image that we 
had mistaken for the real Sita, and we were lost 
m grief at the sight ; no fruits could be plucked 
and gathered that day The fifth day was that 
memorable one when ive were taken captives 
into the nether world by Mahi Havana, Hauumana 
knows it , we could have no food that day 
Then there is the day, when Pvavana pierced 
my breast with his spear the (^uMicela and you 
were lost in grief. It was I who used to gatlier 
fruits, youi humble servant lay senseless in the 

r 

battle field, who would gather fruits that day ? 
The seventh day was that one when Havana was 
killed, and in high-spirited jubilant glee we forgot 
all about our meal, and no fruits were gathered.” 

xVfter Krittivasa^s remarkable recension of 
the Eamayana was composed, nearly a century 
and a half passed before any one else attempted 
a similar task The stories of the Haniayana 
were constantly added to by ancient traditions 
spreading among the rural folk chiefly through 
Dravidian sources and no less by popular imagi- 
nativeness. The poem was sung everywhere and 
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new leaves were added t.o the old book owing to 
new ideaD being presented by the progressive 
religions culture of the ])eople The songs were 
sung before large audiences consisting of (he 
illiierate villagers loi the mos( pari, and the 
head singer or (he oTojcn conslantly aimed at 
amusing (Rose people by humour. Kavichandra, 
the poe(', in the IGlh century inlroduced the 
humorous speech of prince Angada in (he 
court of llavani, a speech characleriscd by its 
pointedness, (lashes of poetry and no less by its 
coarse wit, which however appealed (o the 
simple and illiterate Mllageis the most Xeiv 
characlers w’erc introduced AVlielher they w'erc 
taken from ancienl (r.ulitions, current m the 
couutrv or Irom iorgolten Sanskritic ivorks it 
cannot be ascertained. They might haAm been 
created by the rural-folk propounding their new 
creeds or for presenting new situations from 
the old Ramayanic leirend The characters 
of Tarani Sen, Ylravahu and !MahT Havana were, 
as has already been said altogether neiv. Even 
TulsT Eas, Avho comjioscd his Hamayana long 
after Krittivasa, did not include the first twm. 


Kulanomi’s 
ol Laxilsii 


du ibioii 


and though the last-named hero’s exploits find a 

place in the poem, he is called 
Ahl Havana there and not- 
!Mahi Havana. The episode 
known as ^Halanemir Lanka Bata’ (dndsion of 
Lanka by Hiilanemi) is a fresh addition and 'full 
of humorous beauty, Kalanemi, Havana’s 
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uncle, was deputed to kill Tlanumau by a 
stratagem Laksmaiia lay iu a critical position, 
struck by ludrajita m the battle field, and 
Hauiiiiian was appointed to bring some medici- 
nal herbs known as an infallible cure for mortal 
wounds Laksmana would die if Kanuman 
could be obstructed in his way , and if Laksmana 
died, Uama was sure also to die or be paralysed 
by grief So if Kalanemi succeeded in killing 
Hanuman, the city of Lanka would be safe 
from the enemy, and Ravana promised Kalanemi 
half of Ills kingdom if the desiied result could be 
achieved by him Kalanemds stratagems failed 
and he was killed by Hanuman, but before his 
tragic death, he had calculated his share of 
Havana’s dominions in the event of success much 
in the strain of the milk-maid of the Katha- 
sarib sagara or of Alanaskar of the Mahomedan 
fable. His soliloquey is humorous and becomes 
more so being shown m contrast with his 
subsequent miserable end. He goes on thinking 
within himself ; ' 

I shall measure with a tape my portion in 
the north, south and west, but I shall by all 
means avoid the east, for in the east there is 
the embankment on the sea coast. There is 
certainly a risk of the embankment breaking 
there I shall allow Havana to retain as much 
portion m the east as he may desire ” ; and so on. 

“ Kalnemi’s division of Lanka ” has passed 
into a Common phrase in Bengali indicating the 
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foolishness of calculating ilie prize before it is 
actually oirtaiiieci 'JHie character of JCulcua is 
another addition in the Bengali BamcTyanas. 
We find it in the Bamayana by CliandravatT. 
Bor five hundred years the stock of Bainayanic 
legends are constantly on the increase and the 
villages of Bengal liave so completely assimilated 
them that they tell it over and again in their 
own language with their on n additions largely 
derived from their onn life and environments. 
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(a) Bvijn iladliukanthn 

(5) Chandravati’b populantv amongst the inral folk of Mytuensing 

(c) Hei life — disappointment m love 

(d) The stoiy of Kenaiama the robber ' 

(e) Chandiavati’s tiagic death 

(f) Het Eamarana 

(e) The infltience of the Jam RamSyaiia on the Bengali H imfii anas 


(a) Dvija IlacJhn'kantlia. 

Among tlie successors of Krittivasa we find 
fire most conspicuous. All of tliem liyed m the 
16th century Chandravata^ Erija Madhu- 
kautha^ EaTichaudra, Sasthivara and Gangadasa 
Sen 

Of Dvija lladhukantha we know ver) little. 
Stray portions of his Eamayana have been found, 
and some of the IISS. are quite old In the Library 
of the University there is one dated B. S 1072' 
(1664 A. D ) It is a portion of the Uttarakanda. 
The Terses have a charm of simplicity about 
them, and the poet pays his respect to the pioneer 
iu the field Urittivasa in the colophon The 
cojiy was made by Eandarpa (^arma of the 
village Easyakula-Barakiida iu the Samanta- 
hhum. Another MS. in which the names of 
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Madhukantha and Haricliarana both ap23ear as 
authors in the colo^^hon is also in the University 
Library. It is about 250 years old There are 
several other MSS. of Dvija Madhukantha’s 
Ramayana that I know of, but I believe one in 
the possession of the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat 
is the oldest. 


(b) ChandravatVs pojnilardi/ amoK/st the rural 
folh of Mymensingh. 

The most conspicuous of this illustrious 
group, the successors of Krittivasa in the field 
of Vernacular Ramayana, is perhaps Chandravati, 
the poetess of Eastern Bengal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentage, her purity 
of faith, her personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her 
career showing her as one of the most charming 
figures in our literary world It is to be regret- 
ted that as yet no stejps have been taken to 
rescue her works from oblivion by the Sahitya 
Parisat or any other learned body who profes- 
sedly avow to further the cause 
She 18 not knoiin ^ vemaculai’ lltera- 

to scholars 

ture of Bengal In fact, I am 
afraid, to most of you, if not to all present here, 
her name will Sound new. Yet this ignorance 
of her ' poems among the learned people of the 
province does not at all divest her of that glcry 
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which Mtaches to' true merit or detract any 
portion from it. Throughout the rural Tillages 
of the whole -Mymensmgh district the boatman 
sings her songs, and they aie on eTerybody’s 
lips on festive occasions. H er songs are sung 
especially during marriage-time ; the women, 
while carrying water in pitchers for bathing the 
bridegroom, sing them , when the bridal dress 
is worn and the barber’s services are req^uired 
as a part of the requisite rites of the marriage, 
Chandravati’s songs must be sung by the women 
or there will be no ]oy She has songs specially 
suited to the occasion when the bridegroom 
plays dice with the bride Her songs on 
Manasa Devi and her Bamayana are the favourite 
subjects in which the whole rural population 
of the district delights Her songs of Manasa 
Devi worthily supplement those of her father, 
the great poet Bansi Dasa whose name is 
well-known to the students of old Bengali 
literature. The conversion of the robber Nena 
Hama, a subject she turned into a song, is 
full of lofty pathos which used to draw tears 
from the eyes of the village people ‘ H er songs 
have flooded the whole of the Eastern Mymen- 
singh’ says Babu Chandrakumar De, the writer 
of her short memoir. 

Ohandravati’s father Banci Dasa was born 

(e) Her Tife ^ Sirs'll vfllage named Pat- 

' wari -in the subdivision of 

]^ishorganj (Dist Mymensingh) Baiici' Diisa 
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as I have .lust said, is one of the most illustrious 
of those poets who have written on Manasa 
Devi. His poem was finished in (^aka 1497 
(1575 AD) The popularitv of this poem is 
not restricted to Mymensmgh alone It used to 
be «!ung and read all over Bengal The Battala- 
Presses of Calcutta have brought out several 
editions of Ban 9 i Dasa’s work Por specimens of 
the poetical composition of Ban 9 i I beg you to 
refer to my Typical Selections from old Bengali 
Literature published by the University^ of 
Calcutta pp. 20* -249 Ban 9 i Dasa had already 
passed his youth when he finished his great work, 
for we find his daughter co-operatmg with him 
in his composition 

Chandravati was Ban 9 i’s only daughter. 
She was not only a genius but a reputed beauty. 
She gives the following autobiographical notice 
in her Bamayana . 

“The river Pule 9 wari (lit, the queen of 
flowers) flows in her dashing course , there on 
her bank lived Jadavananda, a Brahmin of the 
Bhattacharya family. His wife’s pame was 
Anjana The pair lived m a straw-roofed hut 
supported by bamboo posts H e was a worshipper 
of Manasa Devi , hence Laksmi (the goddess of 
wealth) left him in anger. 

“By the grace of Manasa Devi a son was 
born to the pair, and that son is no other than 
Banci Dasa whose fame as a poet and a singer 
of the glories of the Manasa Devi is spread all 
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over tlie world But inspiie of his fame lie is 
so poor that there is no straw on his roof nor 
rice in his store. When the flood comes it 
washes the hut away. My father sings songs 
on Manasa Devi, and the rice and cowries that 
he earns therehy, he brings to the house. As 
an addition to his worry and misfortunes the 
wretched Chandravatl was born in his house. 
He worships the goddess Manasa Devi with 
warm and sincere devotion, and by her grace 
earns a small portion of rice and cowries. The 
goddess appeared to liini in a dream and 
advised him to compose songs in her honour, 
promising that tins would remove his poverty. 

“Here do I how to my mother Sulochana 
and to my fatlier Dvija Banci who has educated 
me in the Pauranic literature. I how to the 
goddess Manasa Devi whose mercy ^ feel in ray 
heart assuaging all my pain. I again how to 
my mother for it is owing to her that my eyes 
have seen the world Before I commence my 
song I bow to the great god ^iva and his consort 
Parvati and I bend low paying my obeisance to 
the liver Eulepwari that has from childhood 
np quenched my thirst ^ ?t. 

I sing this song by the order of my father.”^ 

‘ “ I 

II 

II 
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Chandravatl must have been about 25 years 
old to be able to co-operate with her father in 
producing the masterpiece on Manasa Devi, which 
as I have already said was completed ' in the 
year 1575 The poem was no doubt begun a few 
years earlier Considering the voluminous size 
of the work we take it that the poem on Manasa 
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Devi was l3egun in 1570 A.D. and if Oliandra- 
vati was 25 years old at the time, the date of 
her birth would he 1645 A D 
’ She has pleasantly told us some beautiful 
anecdotes of her own life and some that referred 
to her father. One of the latter is the charming 
story of Kena Rama, a robber afterwards 
changed to a devotee and singer of the Manasa- 
cult. In this poem Chandravatl incidentally 
gives us a glimpse of the political condition of 
the country 

^“The people in fear of plunder keep their 
wealth buried under the earth. The deceits use 
nooses to strangle people to death and forcibly 
take away all they possess. The deceits are the 
true masters of the country, and no one believes 
in the Emperor’s poiver The Eazi’s rule has 
ruined the people In great fear many of 
them have deserted their village-homes. Says 
Chandravatl, "the property and lives of people 
are at stake ” 

But the fertile district of Mymensingh 
yielded large crops and "the straggling herds of 
buffalos and oxen in the meadows and cowsheds 
exceed all calculations ” 

’ 5i-({5c^ I 

1 
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Wlieii the fate of the country na? such, 
Band Diisanidi nab one day Ira'selling 

lliiou»^h a AMld tiMct, oJ jungly 

Tlic ••ton "^111 . * -I * 

Kciiii iirmin— till' ml. Jaiul wJhmi tlicv conlroiited a 

boJ 

band of iob])ors headed bv 
Kenii Kama, whose very name chilled Ihe life- 
blood of the innocent rustu* iolk. O'er, ol tlie 
robbeis nho infested the conn tin at the time, 
none nab more di ended than he Ivenn Kama 
demanded of Kam;! Dasa and his party .ill that 
they liad. “ Xothinix ha\e ne to oiler )ou they 
baid and submitted themsehes to the scrutiny of 
the robbeis Disappointed at not geltiin* any- 
thing from them, Kena Kama said “ No matter, 
ne will kill \ou, for. killing is oui profession ” 
Band Dasa said. “ I am a Brahmin ’* Kenfi Kama 
did not attach ain importance to this statement, 
but carelessly asked his name On being told 
that he was ]3an(;I Dfisn the robber chief 
expressed his wonder “ Are ^ ou that man the 
pathos of whose songs is said to melt even a 
stone.” “ But even if it were possible to melt 
a stone it is not easy to melt a stony heart” 
was the retort of the celebrated poet and singer. 
Kena. Ka-ma felt that tlie remark n as aimed at 
him. There was some further conversation 
between the poet and the robber The latter, 
however, seemed mexorahle and expressed liis 
determination to kill every one of the party 
Banci said, “ If you are really hent on killing 
me, do so ; hut permit me once for the .last time 
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to bing the glory of Manasa Pevi before I 
die ” Permission was granted and the party 
commenced the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with the melody enhanced by 
the joint voice of the chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain tliat came down 
from heaven. 

“ It appeared ” writes Ohandravati “ that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below 
silently listened to the music. Kena Rama 
placed his sword by him and sat there in mute 
wonder. The birds that were flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
was Ban 9 i, the son of Anjana, who was singing 
the song of Manasa Devi 

The meadow in which the encounter with 
the robbfer took place exists up to this day and is 
called Jalia Haor. It is an area of about 20 miles 
covered with reeds. “ 

The song continued till the highest pitch 
of pathos was reached. The singer described the 

1 bUvrt^l '©15? l 

^ ^C«1C'S-l 

2 5rf?I I 
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idowhooci of 'Beliula, and lier determination 
to carry her husband’s dead-body througlr the 
Avaters of the Gangura She AAmuld go all alOne 
in order to propitiate the goddess by fast and vigil, 
so that her husband might 'be restored to lifn. 
Writes Chandravati, 

“ Baii9l sang of Behula becoming a widoAv. 
Kena Hama’s eyes oyerfloAved Avith tears , but 
Avhen my father described her sufferings on the 
rafter that carried her over the Avaters, Kena 
Hama threAv his sword aAA’^ay and cried aloud.”^ 
The next stage in the coVersion of this robber 
may be easily conceived FTe offered all his 
Avealth to the poet, and wanted to learn the songs, 
for the robber Avas gifted Avith a soul-stirrmg 
charming ■ voice. Banci rejected the offer of 
money for it was stained by blood ; but feeling 
that Kena Rama was truly repentant, took care 
of him and admitted him as one of his party 
So fully Avas Kena Rama trained in the songs of 
Manasa Devi that from shortly after this time he 
earned a pittance himself for his toaster’s family 
by his songs Avhile Banci retired. Writes 
Chandra So ,were the songs of Manasa Devi 
popularised in the country. Even stone melted 
and tears ffoAA’ed on all sides when Kena Rama 

^ ‘S\P\ 1 

ii’’ ' 

^5 
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sang The very leaves oC trees drooped low, as 
it were, in admiration This the daughter of 
Bauci Basa sings in the Payilr metre ” 

This was the poetic and spiritual environ- 
ment in the midst of ^Yhich Chandravati had 
her early training She was a beautiful girl and 
^ the fame ol her talents had 

Ghanai<tvati s dis, 

appointment in loi e spread fui* aiid ueai’ Even as 
a child “ she lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came Banci Dasa, her father, received many 
proposals for her marriage from suitable parties. 


But Chandravati had set her heart on a gifted 
young man named Jayachandra with whom she 
used to read in the village-Pathcalcl nheii very 
young. Jayachandra himself was endowed with 
poetic powers and they used to interchange verses 
of then* own composition iihich showed their 
cleaverness in rhyming In the Padmapurana by 
Banci Basa, we find verses written bv both. Banci 
Basa encouraged these romantic sentiments and 
Chandra and Jayachandra were betrothed 

But this is the curse on true love that it is 
scarcely requited One of our poets has sung that 
if a true lover would have a return of love in 
this world, the happiness of it would he like the 
achievement of impossible things ; it would he 
like the sandal tree hearing flowers or sugar-cane 
hearing fruits Jaychandra proved fickle and 
untrustworthy, While still outwardly profess- 
ing his feelings for Chandra, he had been paying 
attention to a Alahomedan girl, and the exotic 
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charm of this love proved so powerful that a 
few days before the day fixed for wedding, he 
turned a Alahomedan and married the Maho- 
medan girl So were the prospects of wedded 
life and its happiness pictured by the lovely 
poetess blasted for ever She took the vow of 
life-long maidenhood and her father erected a 
temple of (^iva on the banks of the Eulecwari, in 
which Chandra spent most of her time engaged 
in devotional services to the great God. Here 
also did she begin to write the llamayana which 
gained an extraordinary poj)ularity within a 
short time Her own sorrows, disappointed 
feelings and her resigned devotion became a 
living fountain of pathos m the description of her 
Sita, and people read this Hamayana with tears 
in their eyes. 

Years of austere hardship, of unflinching 

devotion to the great God, 

Hei death • i t i • t , 

quieted her mind to some 
extent, but a change ivhich was sadder still, 
came over the spirit of her unfortunate career. 
Jayachandra became repentant and wrote her a 
letter begging pardon and requesting an inter- 
view She shewed the letter to her father who 
advised her to give a_ polite reply but refusing 
permission to see her. She accordingly wrote 
him a letter in which she could ill disguise her 
long pent-up feelings but it was written with a 
great control over her mind and was full of 
sound spiritual advice Jayachandra maddened by 
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remorse and ardent “desire to see Chandra came 
to the village Patwari the scene of his child- 
hood and of his romantic love, and though 
permission was not granted, came to the temple 
of (Jiva where Chandra was He, however, 
found it shut from within and the frenzied lover 
dared not ask her to open it for him The 
beautiful malatl flowers the sandlnja mdlatl 
that bloomed in the evening grew abundantly in 
the courtyard of the temple With the purple 
■juice of the flower Jayachandra wrote some 
verses on the temple door and then turned to 
the river Pulecwarl where he drowned himself 
m disappointment. The temple stands there 
up to now 

After this catastrophe Chandra had not 
the heart to compose any poetry. So her 
Ramayana remains unfinished. She had brought 
it down to the episode of Sita’s exile and there 
it ends. A short time after Chandra herself 
passed away from this earth. No disease troubled 
her except that of the mind , she was in the 
temple absorbed in the contemplation of (^iva, 
her last refuge in distress, when suddenly did 
her breath stop and people knew not if it was a 
trance or death till all signs of life gradually 
faded away Thus the tender-hearted lovely 
poetess fell a victim to the infallible arrows of 
the god with a flowery bow. 

In the Ramayaiia of Ohandravati, a new 
character, that of Kukua, has been introduced. 
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She IS a daughter of KaikeyT and it is said sbe 

received her training from that 

Ilci iniiwlyuiia ,-,11 1 i 

wilv and Avicked inaid-servant 
Mautbaril who was the fouutain-liead of all 
mischief and whose sinister purpose liad hrouglit 
ruin upon Ayodhya. Kukua is represented as a 
second lago We shall here quote a passage 
from the episode of Sita’s exile. Ram^ihad just 
heard tlie scandal that was then tlic topic of the 
Ayodhya people How could he accept Sita as 
his queen, after slie had been taken by force and 

made to stav at the harem of Lanka for days and 

• • 

months ^ Piilma was sad at heart at the report 
of this scandal and meditated what lie should do 
to keep the pure fame of the throne of Ayodhya 
from stain, convinced though he was of the perfect 
innocence of his queen. ATeantime the follow- 
ing incident took place in the apartment of 
the queen herself ' 

c^rl I 

5tfsaT(:<T> c^fi i 

cqi II 

vrpii <pci cqi ^lPi<i1 I 

m cn*l C^tl II 

<i»i r^il 5^^ 1 

C^ll 'S?«1 11 

c^tl ^^^il 'i»iR^ II 
^Ric^ c^il 5^ 1 

hp?|iC^ ^^1 '$p\ C*?!! II 
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“ On a golden couch upon which was spread 
a bed of flowers was Sita. in her private chamber. 
The sweet-scented lotuses smiled on all sides 
and golden cups shone with v ater of the Savayu. 
On the plates lay a variety of fruits and the 
maids were in attendance there to sene the 
least wishes of their deer queen A story-teller 

It 

tRpi 'Sfh ! 

om c^l c<i*5 zpi ’ithi II 

■siyfb^ I, 

'sitrtf*! f T’H I 

c<^»t c^tt f?n ^"41 1! 

c^fi tt‘'l 1 

c-19 1! 

vsic^ c-^rt cfft^r t'<{^ i 
0-5(1 ’ttbte II 

‘I's ^1^1 0(1 ^^m 1 ^ ^icNis 1 

^cs slc^ ii 

m o(t§l 1 

'5i«cs 11 

sc<=i c^1 1 

<nc<i ^ CT1CS II 
^1C«1C'© 0-5(1 ^1 1 

w*\ ^ho ^brc>is <pl<tl II 

'5!nt^%'®1cs <r‘i 0^1 'sTtfs’C's II 

ifl^O'o xi ’Tlc^t ^vsl 0^1 I 

x*\ 0^ ^TSfl ^-^4^ I 

25}c>^C^s’ W\^X fl'ol 0^(1 ^X^^ Fi^h i 
^c<t> f?q II 
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a maid tvIio Jiad a rare gift in that lespect 
was near her, amusing her by reciting a romantic 
fable, when Kukua,' the queen’s sister-in-law, 
paid her a visit K.ukua said I 

“ ‘ Listen to me, queen, will you tell me how 
you spent your time in Havana’s house ^ We 
never saw the Raksasa chief We have heard it 
said he had ten heads and twenty arms. Will you 
draw a picture of the king of Lanka and satisfy 
my curiosity ? ’ 

“ Sita was quite unnerved at this request. The 
maids fanned her and sprinkled cool water on 
her face, and said to Kukua : ‘ Do not, oh noble 
lady, make this improper request ; it is the 
king’s order upon us to see that nothing of a 
painful nature is spoken to her, specially as she 
is enciente ’ 

"But the sister-in-law was persistent and 
would not be dissuaded, and Sita said : ‘ I never 
had a clear sight of him H ow can I draw a 
picture ? ’ But though the queen tried to avoid, 
Kukua still persisted in her request, and with 
a smiling face again and again made entreaties. 
Sita said . ‘ I saw only the shadow of the king 
of Lanka on the sea when he carried me over it. 
There I remember to have seen his 20 arms and 
10 heads.’ Kukua now laid hersalf on the 
couch beside Sita, and again and again requested' 
her to draw a sketch of Hayana as she had seen 
him. So the queen could not avoid her and 
drew a picture of Havana on the fan. After 
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this she felt tired and closed lier eyes in sleep 
Kulvua placed the fan with Havana’s portrait 
painted therein on the hreast of Sfta. Then 
she went to the king and said ‘ Dear cousin, von 
love Sita better than your own self. Just come 
and behold yoUr loyal queen She cannot for- 
get Havana She has drawn bis portrait on her 
fan and placed it on her breast and sliui her eyes 
to contemplate him inoi e vividly in her mind ’ 
Just then the spy Durmukha had brought a 
report of the scandal, and the king’s mind vas 
ill an excited condition Led by Kukua he 
entered , the chamber of the queen and found 
that actually Havana’s picture drawn by her lay 
touching her bosom as she gently slept ” 

' Shakespeare conceived tlie character of lago 
ill IGIJ A D. and Chandravatl of Kukuu in 1575. 
lagos there are in all societies and I do not mean 
to say that Kukiia, though she approaches the 
English poet’s character m some resjiect, was a 
perfect knave like the one who caused Othello's 
ruin The passage that I have quoted is a typical 
one It only proves the existence of a po 2 )ular 
notion ill India that there should be some little 
flaw the basis upon which the devil could work. 
Desdeinona’s persistent entreaties in behalf of 
Cassio, though her husband showed a growing 
violence of temper, were exaggerated by the 
immortal bard of Avon only for the sake of 
arousing Othello^s iealou.sy to the highest pitch. 
According to the Indian opinion of later times 
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a fault, tliougR it may not be a true one, is often 
introduced in an ideal character for defending 
the 3ustice of divine dispensation, such attempt 
in many cases being extremely puerile It is 
the same spirit which led to the creating of the 
fable as to how the woes of (^iTvatsa and Chinta 
were brought about Sita must do something, 
however mnocent and pure she might be, which 
would give some real cause of doubt She must 
be made to draw a picture of Havana on the fan 
and it must be placed on her bosom in order to 
give her husband a cause of jealousy I shall 
presently show th at the spirit of stories like these 
loas imbibed from the Jain sources and the Jams 
had no conception of the ideal virtues of the 
king Rama. These stories undoubtedly lower the 
great king of tlie Sanskrit epic, who sacrificed 
his whole happiness, knowing Sita to be perfectly 
blameless, for the sake of giving satisfaction 
to his people ; and this he could do by no 
other means The morbid idea of chastity 
prevalent in the age attributes to Sita a false 
innocence that she never saw Havana. This takes 
away the force of the high character of Sita 
described by Valmiki, reducing the great heroine 
to a moral sickling, afraid of encountering the 
sight of a man as if it were contagious. 

Thirdly, there is evidently that spirit of 
exaggeration which we find so much at work in 
the supplementary chapters added to Valmiki’s 
original. All evil must proceed from Kaikeyi, her 
26 ' 
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own evil character is not enough , vices should 
produce a brood and be exaggerated It was not 
considered enough merely to follow the foot- 
steps of Yalmiki, the later poets imagined 
situations far beyond what had been created by 
the Epic-master with a view to excel him on his 
own lines It is this spirit which made them send 
Sitaand Laksmana to exile m the Uttara Kanda, 
a story latterly engrafted on the original epic. 
Because Hama had given up Ins kingdom once to 
prove that he was a loyal son, he should be made 
capable of undergoing similar sacrifices to prove 
that he was an ideal monarcli, true to his people 
and to the Brahmanic traditions The spirit of 
Valmlki was exaggerated till oughout the Uttara 
Kanda, and Kukua was a fresh growth, though 
a morbid one, yet in concord with the above 
spirit The 3ealousy, attributed to Kama, 
does not find a place in the Sanskrit Uttara 
Kauda When the ceremony of the horse-sacrifi.ee, 
that Bama performed after Sila’s exile, reqiuied 
him to sit near the sacificial altar with his queen, 
people believed that he would marry again. Eor, 
m the royal race of the Iksakus almost all the 
kings had each a number of wives But Bama 
placed a golden image of Sita beside him to fulfil 
the condition of the religious rite to the letter, a 
silent Uut unmistakable vindication of his 
faith in Sita’s innocence though he was forced to 
send her to exile as he could not prove his own 
conviction to others This is not at all like the 
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divorce of Josephine, whom Napoleanlmew to he 
pure, brought about by a weak political motive 
leading him to marry again But here the husband 
and wife were both loyal to each other and the 
sorrows of separation were borne by each to the 
same extent The pathos of this situation has 
suffered by the depicting of Bama as a jealous 
husband in the Bengali works I have said that 
the passage quoted is a typical one showing the 
trend of Bengali thought It is not meant to 
illustrate the poetical merits of Chandravati. 
Tier style is simple and unassuming, and her poems 
full of the beauties of the rural life. She had a 
ready command over pathetic expressions and her 
verses bring forth tears from readers, specially 
when she describes the lots of suffering women 
as in the cases of Sita and Behula 

I write at some length of this poetess, because 
she is unknown to the educated Bengalis, and as 
no mention of her has been made either in my 
History of Bengali Language and Literature or 
in the Banga-Vasa-0-Sahitya. She was unknown 
to me when I compiled the Typical Selections in 
19 \4s. So I could not give any extracts from her 
poems in that hook. Tier poems are as abundant 
as are the field-flowers in the meadows of the 
-Mymensmgh District Besides many poems 
meant to he sung on bridal occasions, she is the 
writer of several stray poems on Manasa Devi, 
the ballad of TCenaram the robber, Kazir 
Bichara (the pdgment of Kazi), Badsar (^asana 
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(the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor), the 
3)eTraii Badha (the murder of the minister) and 
other poems Jblor Uamayana is certainly the 
largest of all her poems It is a pity that no 
attempt has yet been made to recover these 
excellent poems ndiich still enjoy an extensive 
popularity among the rural folk of Eastern 
Bengal Chandra’s Bamayana is a work free from 
Saiiskritic dependence and is full of liomely beauty, 
written in an unadorned and flowing style which 
marks it out as an achievement of unique merit 
This remains unpublished up to now I beg to 
recommend that the Sahitya Paiasat or some other 
body interested in the cause of the vernacular 
literature should at once undertake to publish 
Chandravati’s poems Her biographer Babu 
Clandrakumar De writes of this Bamayana, " On 
the day of the Sun-worship, the wonien-folk of 
Eastern Mymensingh sing the Bnniayana by 
Chandravatl from sun-rise to sun-set 

We have observed that the jealousy of Bama 
aroused by Sita’s drawing a 

The mflnonce of the pictul’C of BaVaUa, aS told ill 
Jama Ramiivana on , , i p i 

Bengali poems populai’ legcncls ol Bengal, IS a 

deviation from Valiniki’s epic 
Not only Chandravatl, but many other Bengali 
writers have described this episode. Brittivasa 
made Sita draw the sketch on the floor of her 
room upon which, she slept In that poem she 
drew the picture, not induced by Kukua, but 

The Sanrava, No, V, Falgun 1320 BSP 160 
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bv some other female associates of her, who 
persuaded her to do so not out of any sinister 
motive, but from a mere curiosity Erom the 
manner in which this legend has been described, 
it appears that this or a similar story was already 
current in Bengal, and the poets drew from a 
common source. This has not at all elevated the 
character of Hama or of Sita, but has rather 
demeaned both, by making the hero, whose 
sincere love for his consort unblemished by dis- 
trust forms one of the great features of his manly 
character in the Sanskrit epic, yield to 
petty freaks of ]ealousy, worthy of a brothel, 
and Ijy taking away all grandeur and grace 
from the character of Sita, who is reduced 
to a weakling afiaid of uttering Banana’s name 
and yet foolishly led by persuasion to draw a 
picture of him. 

\Ye shall presently see that these stories 
were not invented by the Bengali poets but 
were incorporated in their works simply 
because these had already such a widespread 
celebrity in the counti y that it would have been 
a positive omission in the eyes of the people if 
the vernacular poets had left them out from 
their accounts of the Bamayamc legend 

We ' have noticed in a previous lecture 
that in the Jain Bamayana by Hemchandra 
Acharya Bavana and the monkeys are the most 
prominent figures It is with their account 
that the poems open. The account of Baksasa 
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and ape-dynasties alone occupy 140 pages and 
up to Eavana-Badlia there are only 300 pages 
in all Tlie latter 160 pages are occupied with 
the story of Rama interspersed with that of the 
monkeys and Raksasas, somewhat on the lines 
of Valmiki; for in the 12th century when 
Hemchandra Acharyya wrote the R-amayana, 
Valmiki’s epic was known throughout the Indian 
Peninsula. In the short account given of Rama 
hy the Jain poet we are sh'uck wnth the poet’s 
elevated notion of Ravana and tlie monkeys on 
the one hand and with his poor conception of 
Rama and of his brothers on the other, quite 
unlike the cherished traditions of the people, now 
prevalent in this country and derived chiefly 
from Yalmiki’s epic Tliis suggests, as we have 
already stated, that m the south Ravana’s 
character had aroused popular admiration and 
not of Rama that the former was the main 
hero there and the latter’s story was probably 
an engraftment and added supplement in which 
the introduction of Rama in a half-hearted and 
apologetic tone only showed that the poet was 
not at all mspired by him 

Now to return to the subject of Rama’s 
jealousy. We find it first in the Jain Ramayana. 
It IS well known that Bengal was at one time 
a great centre of Jam activities. Twenty-three 
out of the twenty -four Tirthankaras of the Jains 
had attained Siddhi in Sametcekhara the Paresh 
nath Hills, in the District of Hazaribagh in 
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Bengal And some of the Tirthankaras such as 
Sriranganath, and Vasupujya were horn in 
Bengal The greatest of the Tirthankaras 
Mahavira spent a number of years preaching his 
faith in the Bada Desha (Western Bengal) 

That Jainism once held its sway iii this 
country has been proved by the statues of the 
Tirthankaras i ecently discovered in Bikrampur 
and other parts of Bengal The legend of the 
Bamayana as described by the Jam poets must 
have at one time been current m this province. 
H ence it is that some of the additions which we 
find in the Bengali Bamayanas contain matter 
popularised here by the Jainas These have 
become inseparable from "the popular conception 
of the Bamayanic legend But it will be seen 
that while incorporating some materials of the 
Jain version, the Bengali poets were not wholly 
swayed by them but exercised a certain discre- 
tion which saved the great heroes from being 
absolutely degenerated as we find in the Jain 
story 

In the Jam Bamayana we read of a love 
between Laksmana and princess Vanamala a 
daughter of king Mahidhara by his queen 
Indranl. Mahidhara was the king of Bijayapur. 
This love-aficair is said to have occurred during 
the time of exile. Naturally the strictly ascetic 
character of ' Laksmana has suffered in this 
episode. But there are yet greater surprises 
in store. Beturning to Ayodhya from exile 
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Laksmana takes eight wives and llama three in 
addition, of course, to Sita “Not only these,” 
writes the Jain poet, “ hut there were 1600 
ladies in the harem ” This seems to he as it 
were out of vengeance for the austere lives led 
in the Dandaka forests. Laksmana’s eight 
queens were Vicalya, Bupavati, Yanamala, 
Kalyaiiamalika, Uatnamalikil, Glt<i 2 iadma,Bhaya- 
vati and Manorama. Rama’s four queens were 
Sita, Prahhavati, Ratinihha and (^rldama The 
last-named three queens conspired against Sita 
out of jealousy for Rama’s greater attention to 
her and persuaded her to draw a picture of 
Havana in this way “ Draw a sketch of Havana 
and show us what sort of appearance lie had ” 
Sita said, “ I did not see liis whole body, I only 
saw his feet ; how can I draw his picture ? ” 
“ Draw his feet only, our curiosity will he satis- 
fied,’’ they said. Upon which Sita out of the innate 
sincerity of her nature painted the feet of 
Havana Hama came there and they told him 
in private, “ Your dear Sita’s mind is still fixed 
on the feet of Havana Just look at the picture 
of Havana’s feet drawn hy Sita’s own hand ; 
oh king, know that Sita still worships him as 
the lord of her heart” The co-wives then 
circulated scandal about Sita hy means of their 
maidservants and this reached Hama’s ears and 
poisoned his mind. 

We have stated that in the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic Hama had a golden statue of Sita 
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made and sat "by its side to perform the horse- 
sacrifice ceremony proving to his subjects the 
great confidence and faith which he had m his 
wife, though he had sent her away to exile 
About Bama, TCaikeyi had once said “Rama 
does not look at the face of any other 
woman besides his wife*'' This Rama in the 
Jain version is victimised by the intrigue 
of a number of queens ’ The Bengali poets 
could not bear the idea of Rama’s having any 
other queen than Sita though they inserted the 
story of Rama’s suspicion in their poems, as it 
was no doubt attached to the popular legend of 
their times Krittivasa says that it was Rama’s 
brothers’ wives who had in a careless moment 
heedlessly requested Sita to draw a sketch of 
Ravana and ( handravati introduces the charac- 
ter, altogether new to us, of Kukua said to be 
a daughter of Kaikeyi, who trained in villainy by 
the wicked Manthara, plays the part r>f lago in 
creating jealousy in Rama But these poets 
could by no means bear the idea of Rama 
being represented as a demoralised oriental 
monarch led to eternal follies by the intrigue 
of sixteen hundred mistresses of the harem 

Krittivasa shows the high character of Rama, 
and his intense devotion to Sita in the follow- 
ing incident This relates to the occurrences 
after Ravana’s fall in the battle and Bibhisana’s 
installation on the throne of Lanka. ^ 

' RSmayana, Ayodhyg Ch 72 verse 49 
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The monkeys stood around and the King 
Bibhisana with joint hands approached Rama 
and addressed him thus • 

‘ Oh lord, for long years hast tliou suffered 
from fast, vigil and hardships. I wish that 
the beautiful damsels of Lanka be thy atten- 
dants and minister to your comfort. A thousand 
fair ones have I in my harem They will 
, bring sweet scented hasiuri and 

Bhibhisana leprovccl 

sandal perfumes and anoint 
your lovely body, now covered with dust of the 
forest-path. These women will serve you and 
feel extremely liapjiy if they are permitted 
to do so. ’ Rama said in reply ‘ People know 
you, Oh lord of Raksasas, to be a virtuous 
soul ; but in your heart of heart you seem to 
cherish a sexual lust. Ror myself I care not 
to look at the face of any other woman than 
Sita’s. I not only avoid tlieir touch but would 
not so much as have a sight of them. If you 
bring a million of fairies from heaven, my Sita 
is by far fairer to me than all of them. 

“ I also beg to remind you that though born 
of royal blood, Bharata my younger brother 
is unhappy ; he wears the rag of an ascetic and 
lives in great sorrow owing to my exile. It is for 

the sake of my exiled life that 
sorrow^^^ coui’ted all these austeri- 

ties \Yhen I shall once more 
embrace my dear brother, it will then be my time 
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to scent my body with sandal and other 
perfumes. ’ 

I cannot say if according to the stern 
European point of Yiew the above passage should 
not be . condemned as wanting in decency ; but 
if the rural poet has not followed a strictly 
puritan standard in the address of Bibhisana to 
Rama, there is certainly that elevated notion of 
sexual love apparent on the face of the passage. 

I surmise that from sources like that of the 
Jain Ramayana some of the Bengali poets have 

introduced episodes describing 
love-making of Laksmana, 
a point for which there is 
apparently no clue in the Sanskrit epic One 
such will be found in a work called Laksmaner 
Digvijaya by the poet Bhabanicharana, written 
early in the 18th century Here Laksmana is 
represented as deputed by Rama for conquering 
the three worlds, but happens to meet Chandra- 
kala, a daughter of Indra, bathing in a tank near 
d lonely hermitage. As he sees the damsel, he 
becomes at once enamoured of her and throwing 
his bow on the ground delivers a speech worthy 
of an eighteenth century dilettante, to his friends 
among whom the chief was the Ape-god FTanu- 
mana. His effeminate prattles remind us of the 
Jain hero rather than the stoic personification 
of brotherly love that Laksmana is in the great 
Sanskrit epic. He tells Hanuman, as the hero 
of Bharat Chandra might do to the flower 
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woman Hira “ Adieu to fight for ever ; return 
to Ayodhya, my good friends Here I shall 
take the ascetic’s vow and henceforth wander 
in foreign lands a disappointed man. Tender 
my respects to the feet of Kama and Slta,- and 
tell them that Laksniana has taken the vow of 
an ascetic Hear me, Angada, and all ye that are 
present here, go to Kiskindhya hack and to your 
respective homes after interviewing Kama, ” 
saying so he threw his how on the ground 

And all this gibberish, simply because he saw 
the fair damsel Chandrakala only once while 
she was bathing > 
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(а) Bamilyana by Kavichaiidra 

(б) Batnayana by SasthTvara and GangS Dasa 

(c) Bamayana by Bamamohana Ba-dyopadhyaya — influence of 
Vaisnaviam on his work and his indebtedness to the Advuta 
Bamayana 

(d) Ramalila by Bamananda who subscribes himself as the Buddha 

(e) Bamayana by Jagat Bama 
(/) Mahl Bavanei Pala 


(a) The Ramayana by Kavichandra 


Ohandravatfs command over tender expres- 
sions particularly over those which create pathos 
is only matched by the power of Xavichandra 
in delineating homely and humorous situations 
lit up with frequent flashes of true poetry. 
The name of Kavichandra was probably ^an- 
kara. In the colophon attached to an episode of 
the Ramayana written by Kavichandra we find 
that his grandfather was one Govinda, a Kulln 


The difiiculty of 
getting a historical 
clue to Kavichandra 


Brahmin of Bandyopadhyaya 
family They were the residents 
of the village Sagardia. The 


poet’s father was Bijayrama Bandyo ; they were 


five brothers m all and the poet’s immediate elder 


brother was Bhavani Kavichandra was the title 


/ 
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and ^anlcara his name. In one place the poet 
pays his respect to one Janakinatha. If Janaki- 
natha (lit, husband of Sita) is not here put for 
Eama himself, he must he the religious precep- 
tor of the poet. But there are so many poets 
hearing the title of Kavichandra to he met with 
in the old Bengali literature that it is difficult to 
say with any degree of certainty whether the 
poet who wrote the witty dialogue of Angada 
in the Angada Raivara is the same person who 
attained celebrity by translating the Bhiigahata. 
We find a quite difierent pedigree given of this 
Ka\ichandraj the translator of the Bhagavata, 
a fact which clearly shows that the poet of the 
Angada Raivara is a different person “ Kavi- 
chandra, the Brahmin, n rites the poem offering 
his devotion to Ramapati (Krisna). He is a 
native of Luauo to the south of Lego. ” Then 
again “ IMuui Rama Chakra varii is the abode of 
all virtues, his son Kavicliandra sings. ” In 
another colophon of the Bhagavata we have the 
following statement “ By the order of the Ring 
Gopala Smha, Kavichandra briefly narrates the 
story of the Bharata ” This Gopala Sinha was 
probably a Raja of JB^^rdwan 

Many copies of the Bhagavata written by 
Kavichandra are dated about the middle of the 
17th century These dates are, of course, not of 
composition but of the copies. The Ramayanic 
episodes bearing the authorship of Kavichandra 
to^ be found m old manuscripts are, however, not 
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SO old In fact the dates of copies of numerous' 
MSS of TCavichandra’s Bamayamc stones (now 
incorporated with TCrittivasa’s edition published 
in Calcutta) that have come to our hands, belong 
to the latter part of the 18th century Three 
such MSS in the Library of the University are 
dated 1789, 1790 and 179 Ij A I) respectively. 

Urom the racy style of Kavichandra the 
poet of the Uamayana, from his wit stained with 
indecent taste and the light speed of his verses 
enriched by metaphorical expressions, the un- 
mistakable characteristics of the style of our 18th 
century poets, we are inclined to suppose that he 
belonged to the latter school rather than the 16th 
century in which another poet bearing the title 
of Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhagavata, 
flourished. VVe had hitherto included both of 
them in the list of our 16th century poets, hut 
m the face of the evidences referred to above, 
we And that position to he untenable Of course 
our views about his date and identification 
must he changed if any copy of the Angada 
Baivara or some other Bamayanic poems by 
Kavichandra, is found out hearing an earlier, 
date The MSS. of Kavichandra’s poems, 
relating to the Bhagavata or the Mahahharata, 
as I have already stated, show the middle 
of the 17th century to he the date of their 
copy, and none of the copies of the Baivara, 
that we have come across, is dated earlier 
than the 18th. 
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The Bhilgavata hy Kavicliandra had a wide 
celebrity in Bengal, but it is difficult to find a 
complete MS. in which the author’s whole account 
IS siven. We are informed that one Makhanlal 
Bandy opadhyaya, who claims descent from the 
poet through one of his daughters, has brought 
together all the poems of Kavichandra and 
is going to publish them. There uill be 
the risk of his including works by all different 
Kavichandras in his collection as if tlicy were 
the writing of the same author. In the absence 
of any positive proofs the critic uill not be in 
a position to identify the poet of the Bumayana 
with the poet of the Bliagavata, on the basis 
of the similarity of the title alone. In the 
colophon we find two distinct pedigrees and 
this point, if not any thing else, cannot lie 
Ignored 

The great poetical merits of Angada llaivara 
will surely be admitted by all critics And 
numerous old i\rSS. have been found in which 
Kavichandra is distinctly mentioned to be the 
author of Angada Baivara, and all old j\ISS. of 
Krittivasa’s Bamayana give that episode in a 
quite different way and in a much less poetical 
form W^hy should the editors of Kiittivasa’s 
Bamayana yield to the weakness of incorporating 
that poem in the Bamayana by Kiittivasa ? The 
rural people of Bengal for nearly a century have 
found Kavichandra’s poem incorporated into 
Krittivasa’s work by the help of Battala 
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publications and lienee our editors now are afraid 
of omitting a celebrated passage from the popular 
work lest its sale should be affected by the 
omission The best course will be to put 
Kavichandra’s name in the colophon so that the 
poem may still continue to form a part of Kritti- 
vasa’s work and at the same time remain true to 
its author. 

I shall here quote some extracts fiom the 
celebrated poem of Kavichandra 

Angader Raivara ■*- 

the Angader Raivara or the 
embassy of Angada The coarser portions of 
the poem have flashes of wit and poetry, but we 
shall leave them out of consideration here 

“ The whole world trembles at Havana’s 
power The gods are ready to serve the will of 
the Baksasa-monarch of Lanka The Moon-god 
holds the royal umbrella over his head. Brahma 
(from whose mouth the sacred Vedas sprang) has 
the charge of education of the young children 
of Lanka. The god Indra weaves garlands of 
flowers for the dreaded chief The god of the 
wind and water (Pavana and Baruna) have the 
charge of dusting and watering the palace The 
Sun-god is the gate-keeper and Yrihaspati, the 
great sage of Indra’s heaven, recites the Vedic 
hymns before Havana The heavenly nymph 
Lrva9i pleases the court by her charming dance 
and the Kinnarls sing in their celestial voice 
. The Air-god has also the charge of fanning 
the monarch. . The full-moon holds the lamp 
38 
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and lights the fair city of Lanka every night, and 
Yama, the king of Death, himself does not sleep 
for fear of Davana. So great is his power that 
at his bidding even Dire becomes cool. 

“ But the king of the Baksasas does not care 
now for all these glories. His mind is filled 
with Kama’s image. When he sleeps his enemy 
appears to him in his dreams While idly sitting 
on his throne he draws the portrait of Kama quite 
unconsciouslf. When si^ealang of other things 
the name of Rama comes to his lips all on a 
sudden, and when he shuts his eyes, the dreaded 
image becomes the more vivid before his mind’s 
eyes, and Ravana, greatly alarmed, says to his 
courtiers Alas what has become of me f It 
seems that there is no escape from Rama this 
time My death is near at liand. Monkeys 
and men have bridged the sea with stone and 
wood. The stone floats on water against all laws 
of nature What never took place in the world 
has happened here ” 

This passage will naturally recall the fears 
of Kansa created by Krisua, The influence of 
the Bhagavata is apparent here. 

Anejada^s Approach 

“ Enormous was the bulk of his body. In 
slow majesty he walked up to the court It 
seemed as if the god of the Day suddenly rose 
in the East His eyes shone above like flame 
and his head touched the sky. The gatekeepers 
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were alarmed at the sight and precipitously 
\ retreated 3ust as frogs fly at the sight of a 
princely elephant He kicked at the door which 
broke and then entered the hall unopposed 
His body shone like the Sumeru mountain 
The Raksasas whispered in alarm, ‘Oh lord, 
who IS this mighty fellow that has entered our 
city ?’ The king was there with his ministers 
They all became silent in tear as they saw 
the mighty hero Ravana had taken his seat on 
a high throne A ngada for a little while con- 
sidered something ivithin himself and having 
paid his respects to Rama in his mind increased 
the length of his tail till it became very large 
indeed He curled his huge tail so as to form 
an elevated seat and then sat upon it facing 
Ravana He now looked like the god Indra 
seated on his AiraTata. 

IRavana^s Speech 

What do you say, oh monkey^ Rama will 
shortly enter my city ! I do not know what will 
befall us then Perhaps we shall not be able to 
live in our native land any more ! He, the 
friend of the vile Guhaka of low caste, has 
thought within himself that, helped by monkeys, 
he will recover Sita ' W e have heard enough 
of his power His younger brother has occupi- 
ed the throne sending him to the forest, such is 
his power > He was for a time the guard- of 
his wife in the forest ' Whatever it be, go and 
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tell him that as he has cut the nose and ears of 
my sister Surpanakha there is no escape this 
time I consider my life vain if there he no 
proper retaliation for this. I liave accordingly 
brought his wife Sita by force. Tell that fool 
of an ascetic that he may try his very best If 
mount Smneru breaks at the blow of a dwarf’s 
fist, if the property of Garuda the lord of birds 
be forcibly taken by a crow and if the sun falls 
down from the sky because the glow-worm 
shines, yet llama will not be able to gain victory 
Listen to me, oh monkey, I shall give a sound 
piece of advice , tins you will do well to 
communicate to your Lord Let llama with 
his own hands destroj^ the bridge lie has built 
over the sea Let my brother Bibliisana who 
has espoused his cause return and seek forgive- 
ness from me Let that devil of a monkey who 
burnt my fair city be bound hand and foot and 
delivered to me m that condition. Let Lama 
throw aside his bow and arrows and take an Ocath 
of amity. Then may I be pleased to forgive him. 

A'iigada’s Ideply. 

Angada said, “Very well, oh monarch, Rama 
sent me here and I have received your message. 
Discussion on this point is fruitless. I am going 
now to leave your city. I must tell Rama 
all that you have advised. The breaking of the 
bridge is a question of 5 or 6 days. We shall 
repair and rebuild those portions of your fair 
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city that have been burnt. But tell me, oh 
monarch, how can we repair your sister’s nose 
and ears that have been cut ?” 

The charm of this poem lies in its racy 
style and exquisite metre These cannot be 
reproduced in translation 


(b) Sasthivara and Gang a Dasa, 

In Eastern Bengal Ohandravati was not the 
ooly writer of llamayanic tales. In Berg. 
Maheswardi in the District of Dacca two poets 
Sasthivara and Ganga Dasa, father and son, 
wrote on the sub 3 ect of the great epic, more than 
300 years ago. We have several MSS. of their 
poems dated the 17th century. They were 
inhabitants of Dmardwip This is evidently the 
earlier form of the modern name Jhinardi. 
These poets not only wrote on the subject of the 
Bamayana, but on many of the Pauranic subjects, 
fashionable at the time, such as on Manasa Devi 
and on the episodes of the Mahabharata. Sasthi- 
vara and Ganga D^a were voluminous writers ; 
the title of the former was ‘Gunaraj’ and 
he tells us in several colophons that he was 
favoured and patronised by one Jagadananda 
to whom he dedicates the result of his literary 
labours. Jagadananda might have been his 
religious preceptor. . I have mentioned in some 
detail some of the works of these two poets 
in my History of the Bengali Language and 
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Literature, pp 185-187 Sastivara’s father’s name 
was Kulapati and the fainil}" probably belonged 
to the Suvarnabanik caste In the colophon of a 
poem on Manasa Devi by Ganga Dasa Sen the 
poet states that he belonged to the Banik caste. 
I had in my former works on the history of our 
Literature made a statement that these poets were 
probably Yaidyas. This view f change now in 
the face of the evidence that has recently come to 
light. The village Jhinardi has many residents 
of the Suvarnabanik caste even now, and it 
does a great credit to that community that 
two of the popular early poets of Eastern Bengal 
belonged to their caste. 'Jhe admiration and 
favour in which they were held in the olden times 
appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong and 
Dacca, I scarcely found any collection of old 
Bengali MSS. that did not contain at least some 
of the poems of either of these two poets. 
Unfortunately there has not been any endeavour 
on the part of the Sahitya Parisat or any other 
literary bodies of Bengal to publish these once 
popular poems. Year by year large numbers 
of old Bengali MSS. are being destroyed by 
worms, fire and unfavourable climatic condi- 
tions. When m some happier future our sense 
of duty will be roused in regard to the preserva- 
tion of this national heritage, it may not un- 
likely he found too late for the purpose Time 
gives opportunities hut does not stop its course 
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of destruction if these opportunities are not 
uitilised The Suvarnabanik community is noted 
for their wealth and i applied to Babu Binanath 
Dhar of Cliinsurah for moving in the matter 
-and rescuing the great poets of his caste 
from passing into oblivion He promised to 
do something but has done nothing up to 
now Gangadasa Sen’s verses are elegant 
and sweet and I remember that a European 
friend, of mine, distinguished for rare literary 
gifts, expressed a high appreciation of some 
passages from Ganga Dasa’s Ramayana, explain- 
ed by me. Eor specimens of his writings T 
beg to -refer you to p. 186 of my History of 
Bengali Language and Literature. Gauga Dasa 
frequently mentions the names of his father and 
grand-father in the colophon “My grand- 
father is Kulapati and my father is Sasthivara 
whose praise is proclaimed by all m the country ” 
These lines occur so often in the hhamta, that 
they have become quite familiar to those who 
have studied his works. 

{c) Ramamohana Bandopadliyaya^ s Ramayana 

Ramamohana was born at the village of Materi 
in the district of Nadia The village is only four 
miles from the sub-divisional town of Katwa, 
and is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges Balarama Bandyopadhyaya, the father 
of our poet, had ordered him to establish an 
image of Rama at his home So the poet founded 
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a temple and dedicated it to the god It was 
evidently with the object of glorifying this 
deity, that the poet composed his Uamayana in the 
year 1838 The image of Rama in the temple 
at Materi became a centre of great religious 
devotion. The poet says, “There is an immense 
gathering of worshippers before the gate of this 
temple of Rama day and night, so that it be- 
comes difficult for a devotee to enter the temple 
and catch a glimpse of the god, fighting his 
way through the crowd People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
the deity Our poet next goes on saying how 
Hanuman, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a Ramayana. 

In fact our author seems to have cherished 
a greater faith in Ranuman than in Rama 
himself He devotes many pages to hymns m 
praise of the Ape-god, and in one place already 
referred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
Hanuman should be considered as an act of 
merit equal to worshipping Rama himself He 
further tries to prove that the Ape-god was an 
incarnation of (^iva He addresses a curious 
hymn to Hanuman on the lines of Markandeya 
Chaiidl praying him to grant him a lucky wife. 
I quoted the whole text in a foregoing lecture. 

^ *1'©'© I 

^ 11 ” 
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The prayer, though crude, and materialistic was 
certainly a sincere one The poet invests the 
Ape-god with all learning and wisdom He is 
said to have acquired all the wisdom of the 14 
regions, being taught by the Sun-god himself 
As in all vernacular recensions the Bengali 
elements of course predominate in this Bama- 
yana also. Though the poet shows much Scho- 
larship in Sanskrit, the homes of Bengal and the 
devotional fervour that he constantly beheld 
there supplied him with inspiration more than 
all the classic lore at his command The proces- 
sion of Hama’s marriage as described in his poem 
gives the vivid picture of a Bengali bridegroom’s 
party, all of aristocratic families, making a superb 
show in the streets On stately couches carried 
on the shoulders of men the nymphs of heaven 
are made to dance This recalls vividly sketches, 
found in the Bahuhilasa by Pramath’n (^arma 
written early in the 19th century, of marriage- 
processions in which public women dancing on 
Chaturdolas formed a part of the show. The 
soldiers march with gold caps on their heads, 
wearing gorgeous Bengali dresses and the feasts 
are given, of which the menu is taken from an 
ordinary Bengali sweetmeat shop 

The influence of Vaisnavism, I need hardly 
repeat, is apparent in this 
VaisnaTisin^“^”''^ Haniayauan also It- was the 

fashion of the time to see all 
legends in the light of that faith The Krisna Lila 
29 
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or the plays of Krisna caught the popular 
fancy, and nothing could appeal to their 
imagination that had not something similar 
to the episodes described m the Bhagavata. 
Rama, when he lost Sita, is described as 
being in a state of trance. Ke could not 
recognise Laksmana nor could he tell who he 
himself was. This is evidently in imitation 
of the trances of Radha as described by the 
Vaisnava poets.’ Sometimes through the home- 
ly scenes of rural Bengal, through the ideas 
which Boated in the atmosphere of the country, 
and which our poet incorporated in his 
work without any thought as to its legiti- 
mate scope, suddenly, a ray of true poetry, 
enlivened by faith and fancy, peeps in and 
lights up a whole canto. The TCiskindhya 

Kanda has many passages of true and intrinsic 
beauty. We refer to one quoted on p 191 of 

fi 

I 

^ ll” 

Thi * passage sounds exactly like one from Knsna Kamala’s “ Divine 
Frenzy” The Visnava poet wntes — 

<i«i i” 

"cqRi r<lwlR^ if’ 

Tf*(1 ^t*ri I ” 

^5?jl CT»i i” 

ll” 
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my History of the Bengali Language and 
Literature. ^ 

The geographical accounts given in the 
Kiskindhya Kanda include the names of Anga, 
Banga and Kalinga, not comprised in the 
original Epic And Bengal m all matters again 
and again asserts itself in quite an unwarrantable 
manner in this version of the story that professes 
to be hut a Bengali adaptation of Valmiki’s tale 
The Uttara Kanda begins with a description of 
the marriage of ^iva. 

The Advuta Bamayana in Sanskrit, who- 
ever might have been its author, became very 

popular in Bengal in the 18th 

Ramamohana’s in- , , , . , t •, 

debfcedness to the and 19th centui'ies In it we 

Advuta RamSyana n j l i. • i j . t »- 

nnd strange stories about Rama 
and Sita One of them is that on returning to 
Ayodhya, Sita told the assembled Rishis that 
there were two Havanas, one -with ten heads, the 
junior Havana, whom Hama had killed at Lanka. 
But the senior one still lived He had a hun- 
dred heads, and he reigned in the island of 
Puskara, where he played with the solar planets 
as if they were his play-halls. He was so power- 
ful that in his consideration Mount Sumeru 
was a mustard seed and his capital was so grand 
that Amaravati was nothing ' as compared to it. 
Rama was persuaded by Sita and by the Rishis 
to declare war on him and invade his capital 
When he actually encountered this hydra-headed 
dragon he found himself incapable of fighting 
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with him He actually swooned in his chariot 
and Sita who had accompanied him to Puskara 
came to his rescue at this stage She assumed 
the fissure of Kali. In this warfare we hud 
only a repetition of what transpired between 
Chandi and (^umbha-Nicumbha The Matrikas 
sprang from Sita’s body, and these were more 
than a match for the dragon and his army 
Sita killed him and returned triumphantly 
with her husband to Ayodhya This tale is told 
m the Uttara Kanda of Ramamohana’s book in 
an animated style The (Jakta influence as a 
matter of course predominates in these descrip- 
tions The stanzas 

“ , 

7 [\ i 

s<i‘ri 1 ” 

are as good as any describing Kali by the (^akta 
poets 

Ramamohana’s Bengali Ramayana is inter- 
spersed with many Sanskritic glolcas and his 
mastery orer elegant Bengali words of Sanskritic 
derivation is remark^able 

This Bamayana is indebted to Tulsi Rasa’s 
work, from which the Bengali poet borrows many 
metaphors, and this we have already indicated 
In his preliminary verses he admits" this and 
pays his tribute of respect to Krittivasa and 
Tulsi Rasa both As a true A^aisnava our - 
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poet does not seek Nirvana or annihilation He 
prays to the Lord “ I do not seek inukh^ may 
you grant me such devotion that I may drink 
the nectar of your sweet name for all times ^ 
The extinction of self the highest goal of the 
Advaitavadms is discarded in preference to the 
perpetual ]oy of being m the presence of 
the deity the greatest blessedness which the 
believers in duality have in view 

The author in a colophon complains of his 
broken health ivhile writing the Kainayana 


{cl) Rama Lila by Rcmnanaucla toko subscribes 
himself as an incarnation of the Buddha 

Tou_will be surprised to hear that the Buddha 
wrote a Bamayana m Bengali. Your astonish- 
ment will be much less when I tell you that this 
Buddha is not the one who was born at Kapila- 
vastu in the 6th century B G , but a Bengali who 
in the l7th century asserted that he was an 
incarnation of the Buddha commissioned to 're- 
dress human wrongs 

We learn from the history of Orissa that the 
province was a stronghold of the Buddhists even 
in the 15th century We find in the Kadcha of 
Govinda Dasa written in the year 1511 A D that 
- Ghaitanya met with a large number of Buddhists 

51^ TltSI ll” 
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in the southern part of Orissa in that year when 
he travelled in the Deccan Darn hrahma or the 
image of Jagannatha continued to he the chief 
god of the Buddhists of Orissa till almost recent 
times We find from the account of Orissa 


The Buddhists groan 
under oppi ession and 
seek lefuge m a pio 
phesoy of the Buddha’s 
advent again 


given by Mr Sterling that at 
the court of Baja Pratapa Rudra 
the Buddhists had at first a 
great ascendency which was 


overthrown by the Yaisnavas who converted the 


Baja to the Vaisnava faith ^ Pratapa Budra was 
a contemporary of Chaiianya During the reign 
of Baja Mukunda Deva, the notorious iconoclast 
Kalapahada visited Orissa in 1581 He attacked 
Pun during the reign of Gaurgovinda, Mukunda " 
Deva’s son, and threw the image of Jagannatha 
into fire from which it was rescued in a 


miserable condition by the Pandas. The Bud- 
dhists burnt in silent rage at this treatment of 
their god and believed with all their heart m the 
prophecy current among the different sections of 
the Mahayana Buddhists that the Lord would 
appear again in the earth when the sins of the 
human race would be full. It has been proved 
by Mr N. N Vasu by overwhelming evidences 
that the Bathuries and some other tribes of Orissa 
who latterly adopted the Vaisnava faith — being 
drawn to it partly by the inherent charm of that 
emotional creed and partly to escape Brahininic 


' Sterling’s Oiissa, pp 80 86 (Ed 1904) 
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persecution, Still have remained true to the 
essentials of the Buddhistic faith and follow them 
in their religious rites and observances They 
have been rightly turned crypto Buddhists They 
are believers in the theory of Void and their creed 
IS evidently derived from that of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism founded by Nagar 3 una in 
the 1st century A.D 

Govmda Dasa, Achyuta Dasa, Balarama Dasa 
and other great Vaisnava poets of Orissa, who 
flourished in the 16th century, have laid down 
some of the doctrines of Buddhism in a clear and 
unequivocal language Achyutanauda declared 
that he was himself a manifestation of one of 
the flve forces of the Buddha ^ Tlie prophetic 
saying that the Buddha was coming again to the 
world, as the redeemer of its sms, pervaded the 
Avhole atmosphere of Orissa , and her poets, 
saints and prophets all believed it with the same 
ardour of faith This was chiefly due to the 
molestation whicli their god Daru Brahma re- 
peatedly received at the hands of theMahomedan 
iconoclasts They felt the need of a saviour and 
a destroyer of their enemies, and this eager desire 
found expression in the prophecies mentioned in 
the (^unya Samhita by Achyuta Dasa written in 
the 16th century, and in other subsequent works 
like the Jasoinati-malika A variety of 'sources 
points to the existence of a firm belief among the 
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crypto Buddhists of Orissa that the Buddha 
would he rehorn into the world to destroy the 
sinners 

\¥e have alluded to the fact that Achyuta 
Basa 111 this (^unya Samhita has indicated the 
prophecy of Buddha’s coniiiig incarnation The 
poet clearly states that 3000 Buddhists in the 
province of Orissa lay expecting with all the 
ardour of their soul the happy advent of the 
Buddha again on this sublunary stage of ours 
During the tune when Achyuta Dasa wrote his 
poem the image of Daru Brahma was molested by 
the Kalapahada The indignity of this atrocious 
treatment only served to enkindle the faith of 
the followers of the Lord in the jirophetic saying 
But a change came over the spirit of the political 
atmosphere of India by the ascension of Akhar 
to the Moghul throne Akhar took possession of 
Orissa 111 1592 A D Baja Bainachandra was 
installed on the throne of the province and 
received many favours from the Emperor He 
was appointed to the image of Jagannatha 

And the Hindus and the Buddhists once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity during this 
time 

But the peaceful epoch in administration 
introduced by Akhar and which continued during 
the two succeeding reigns came to an end when 
Aurangzeh ascended the throne in 1657 and began 
to persecute his Hindu subjects In the Persian 
history Tabishiratul Nasirin it is written that 
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Aurangjeb deputed Nawab Ikram Khan for des- 
troying the image of Jagannatba. Tbe reigning 
king of Orissa at that time was Dravyasinha II. 
Ikram Khan destroyed two of the chief gates of 

tbe temple with the figures of 
^^Auratigjebs oppies- di’agous ovci’ them Two bril- 
liant diamonds that formed 
the eyes of Jagannatha were seized by the 
Nawab and sent to Aurangjeb who was at that 
time staying at Bipipur. Dravyasing II reigned 
from 1697-1707. So at this time the Buddhists 
of Oiissa and in fact the whole population of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa burnt 
with rage at the disfiguration of their deity and 
at the destruction of the temple-gates. 

It was probably during this time that Bama- 
nanda, a Bengali, openly declared himself to be 
an incarnation of the Buddha No date indi- 
cating his time is found m the Bamayana that 
he has written But the temjier which he dis- 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoclasts and 
the vow that he takes of restoring Jagannatha to 
his glory clearly suggests that he must have 
uu'itten his work- either about the year 1581, 
when TCalapahada seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1697 when Dravya- 
sinha II was unable to hold his own against 
Nawab Ikram Khan who molested the image 
The style of the book shows that it is not as old 
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as the 16th century. It was probably during 
the reign of Dravyasinlia II that the poet Rama,- 
nanda flourished It appears that he ^Yas already 
a distinguished leader of the Buddhists, whom 
like Acliyuta Bilsa and otlier previous writers, 
he terms hhaldas In many passages he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these hhaldas who were evidently his 
followers. He emphatically puts it that he is 
no other than the Buddha himself and that he 
has incarnated himself again with two-fold 
objects ; one and the principal one is to take by 
force the whole of the country from tlie hands 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Darn 
Bo'alma the supreme lord of the world ; tlie 
other one is to subvert the growing Yaisnava 
faith. This is, however, a very curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a (^akta and a Tantrika 
and firm believer in Kali. He is evidently a Tan- 
trika of the Mahayana Buddhism. He is besides 
a believer in Rama, who according to the Bud- 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in 
a previous birth, as we find in the Jataka story 
It is therefore no wonder that a Buddhist 

should write a Ramayann The 

The Buddhists •weio * 

firm boiie%eis in the Cimyapurana by Rauiai Pundit 

Riima legend ^ , * 

distinctly puts Hanumaii in 
the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in several places as an 
honoured gate-keeper of Buddhist temples 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 
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previous lecture. We read in the Archaeo- 
logical report of Aiayurhhaiija by Air. Vasu that 
the Bauris, a tribe who represent the Bud- 
dhistic views more than any other people of 
Orissa in the modern times, are zealous wor- 
shippers of Rtoa and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
man ^ A.s the story of Rama has always been 
familiar to the Buddhists by the ])a 9 aratha 
' Jataka and as they believe Rama to be no 
other than Buddha himself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a Rtoayana. 
Like the author of the (^unyapurana, Rama- 
nanda is a firm believer in the Ape-god Hanu- 
maii and in fact he states that his inspiration for 
writing the Ramayana came from the Ape-god 
himself. (See f 10 of the Ayodhya Kaiida and 
f. 26 of the Kiskmdha Kanda of the MS. of 
Ramananda’s Ramalila). On leaf 10 of the 
Adi Kanda, Ramananda declares Hanumail to 
be an incarnation of ^iva and the principal 
hero of the Ramayana. 

Though, as we have already observed, there 
were many prophecies current in the province 
of Orissa of the Buddha’s coming incarnation, 
and though Achyutananda and several others 
declared themselves to have illumination from 

the Buddha himself for preach- 
; “S yet none so boldly 

dhlNimsdT asserted that he was the great 

Buddha himself as Ramananda 


' Intioduction to the Archeological Repoit of Mayurbhan3a p cxxs.v 
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did ; nay more, in several places in the 
colophon Uamananda does not give his name hut 
simply signs himseir as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lanka Kanda (f. 7 of the MS ) 
“ The Buddha says, T am horn in vain Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come This body of flesh is full of pain.”^ 
Again (Lanka, f 10) “ The Buddha says, ‘ I see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Kali. Death 
pursues me.’ There is a considerable number 
of coloiflions in which Bamaiianda declares him- 
self to he the Buddha and explains his mission. 
I quote one here (Adi, 11 131-135). 

“I will drive away the Yaisnava faith and 
the vicious Kali (<ff^) will have no iurisdic- 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani- 
fest unto the world the forces of the five deities 
Radha, Kali, Laksmi, Yaiii and Ganga. . I will 
assert myself by my power and by ray boundless 
charities This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues, I will manifest in myself 
the Yi 9 warupa as Krisna did in Treta I will 


1 

^ 1 ) 
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seize Tvitli force the kingdom of the Mahomedans 
and" of the Yavanas. The whole country will he 
brought under one sway and to Daru Brahma 
will I dedicate all these dominions making him 
the supreme lord 

TTe frequently invokes the aid ot Mahakali 
to fulfil his grand mission. “ The source of all 
my inspiration is the command of Mahakali 
Do thou, oh queen of the universe, infuse 
strength unto me 

The following stanzas will show how he 
declares to his followers that he is the Buddha 

“Bamananda says that all grief and pain 
of the people’s heart will be removed by listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha. By the 
will of Kali and by the powers manifested in 
him, Eamananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this Kaliyuga ” (Adi f. 86) ^ 

1 ^ 1 
• II 

I 

*11^ II 

ift?! ^>(1 1 

no's 'srf^ 'Sfsj II 

Ofm II 

^t«fj I 

1%^ II” 
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“ The Mother oC the Universe (Kali) manifested 
herself in lier full glory in this Kaliyuga and by 
inflicting a curse on the Buddlia has brought him 
down to this world.” (Adi f 86) ^ 

“ llaraaiianda Avas horn in the ^udra caste, 
hut hcmg himself the Buddha writes all these 
trutlis ” (Adi f. 83, Sd) " 

The hook is full of references to the pouter 
and glory of Darn Bfuhma of Pun (Adi f 12, 
74, 89, 131). 

It appears that the amhition of the u liter 
u^as to drive aivay the Mahomedans and firmly 
set Daru Brahma on the throne of India 
Wiieii the image of the god ivould bo thus 
installed in full glory, the aiitlior ivoulcl read 
his Kamalila before him This was the croum- 
ing point of his ambition * 

The author of Ramalila did not seem to 
cherish an idle dream Tlie general oppression of 
Aurangzcb on the Hindus and desecration 
of their temples before the eyes of the devout 
worshippers had charged the uiiole atmosjihere 
of India with a desire for retaliation A renais- 
sance of Hinduism on a martial basis was the 

* “ -SjrirTt I 

CniA ^\<\^ 11 ” 

^ Tt$i1 I 

<51^ I! ” 
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outcome of this state of affairs The prevailing 
spirit of the times manifested itself and found 
its full development in Shiva ji But there' were 
villa 2 :e chiefs and leaders of sects who felt the 
spirit none the less forcibly One of them was 
certainly Eamananda He was a man with 
a large following and the means at his command 
seem to have been considerable. The line I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
chanties ” is significant It appears also that 
his literary talents were also of a high order 
and acknowledged- by all “ In the world is 
Eamananda reputed to be a master of emotional 
writing.” (Adi f. 25) Often in the colophon 
does he assume the exalted position of a prophet 
and philanthrophist whose mind seeks the 
welfare of the whole mankind. “The son of 
Grhosa writes for the benefit of the whole world 
(Adi f. 73) Similar lines indicative of his 
far-reaching sympathy for the suffering world 
abound in the hook He further states that 
any one reading his Eamalila in a spirit of faith 
will find the latent powers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f 130) ^ 

The idea of rescuing Pun from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was deep- 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves Malnma dliarmis, and 

^ Kvo '®C«1 1 
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made their religious doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaishiiavism and the Mahayana creed. In 
quite recent times (1875) we hear of an expedi- 
tion led hy the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissa, Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages attacked the Puri temple. This 
crusade of the Buddhists, however, did not prove 
successful. The Raja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we read in some Uriya hooks, such as the 
Alekha Lila, that Kuntihhoja of Eastern Bengal, 
Raja Sobhananda of North Bengal, Jay 
Sahu, a Teli, and four other leaders of the 
Ifalnma DJiarma sect secretly collected an 
army of 2 lacs of men bent upon restoring 
Banc Brahma to the overlordship of the 
country. 

Evidences of these Budhistic efforts to 
recover their old power are abundantly found 
in old Uriya MSS. But since the days of Ramai 
Pundit, H an Sidya and Mayanamati in the 10th 
and the 11th centuries, Ave have not come 
across any sure proof of the existence of any 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists 
to assert themselves Here, hoAvever, is the 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only lurked in the backwoods 
of Bengal hut there lived in the heart of the 
country, so late as the 17th century, one who 
not only preached the theory of the Mahayana 
theology hut asserted that he was the Buddha 
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himself reborn into the ■world to redress sin and 
punish the oppressors. 

Now to return to the MS. of Hainlila and its 
author. Hamananda probably 
hailed from Birbhum He he- 
longed to the Satgop caste. H is 
family surname was ‘ Ghosa ’ and frequently in 
the colophon he calls himself “ Ghosa putra ” 
son of Ghosa In one passage he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MS of Ramalila was 
collected last year by Ramkumar Hatta of 
Patrasier a village m the Bankura District. It 
was purchased by Prachyavidyamaharnava 
Nagendranath Vasu for his library of old MSS It 
was while collating and searching for MSS. of 
Bamayana for my lectures that I happened 
to come across this work and made the discovery 
embodied in the foregoing pages The MS is 
incomplete. The first leaves of the Adi Kanda are 
lost The Adi Kanda, the Ayodhya and the Aranya 
are considerably large The Kiskmdhya has 27 
leaves and the SundaJra 35 The Lanka is incom- 
plete. It seems that the author did not live to 
write the Uttarakanda As we have not found 
the last and the first pages of the hook we have 
evidently lost the opportunity of learning other 
historical particulars about the author , for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally found 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy 
are, however, to he found at the end of some 
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of the Cciiitos. Thus ^ye learn that the AIS 
belonged to one llrunakanrii Uazrcid Tiie copyist 
was Eainasundara Clianda, a nephew ol the 
owner. The copyist liad forjnerJy been a native 
of the village Lakhuabasai to the soiitli of 
Ambika Kalna, but latterly settled at Siinul 
Navanai near Eanaliat 'Tins we lind at the 
end of the Aranya ICruida. In another place we 
lind that Eama Kunai, the on iier of (lie book, 
was a native of Belcatya. 'The copyist began his 
work 111 Pons I ISO BS (177S xV. D.) and 
completed tlie xldi Kanda on tlio 31&t of Baisack 
m 1137 (1770 A 1) ) The Ayodhya was finished 
on the 7th. Aranya on Ihc IGfh and ICiskindh^a on 
the 27t]i of Pons 1187 B.S (1779 A.B.) If 
Bamananda composed <he Bamayaiui about 
the year 1597 when Kavab Ekiama Khan 
attacked Pun, the present copy u as prepared 
about 81 years later In the concludim? 
colophon of the Aranui Kanda, Bainananda 
expresses doubt as to Ins life being prolonged till 
the completion of Die 7 cantos This as well as 
the fact that he was already a recognised leader 
of a sect at the time, indicates that he was an 
old man when he began to write his Brnnalila. 
Presuming him to be 60 years old in 1697 we 
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may take that lie was born in 1537 We 
believe this date is not very far from the actual 
year of his birth 

The author of llamallla devotes tlie^ largest 
portion ol his work to Adi Kaiida. This is quite 
ill keeping witli the way adopted by Jain and 
Buddhist writers 'Wq have already mentioned 
that nearly half of the Bam.iyana liy Jaina- 
cliarya Ileinchandra is devoted to a description 
of the pedigrees of Rak'^asas and monkeys in 
the preliminary cliapters. Rainananda draws 
largely Ironi the stones to be found in the 
Adbhuta Rrmiayana. Tlic familiar story of 
AmburTca, derived from this source, is described 
at some lengtii. The monarch passes tlirough 
great austerities m the course of worshipping 
Yisnii and wlien that god comes to Inin in tlie 
guise of Indra ottering a boon, the king refuses 
to accept it saying that he will have nothing to 
do witli a gift from Indra. Tliis shows that the 
worship of the Vedic God Indra was already at 
a discount a fact which we find in the Bha 2 :a- 
vata and later on powerfully described m Chandi 

Dasa’s poems Amburica had 
ri 9 a’s drmghtci ^ bcautilul daughter named 


(^rlmati 


The sages Narada 


and Parvaia came one day to the court of the 


Raja and both of them felt smitten by love for 


^iTmatr Both wanted to get her as a wife. 
Whereupon the king said that he would offer 
Ins daughter to one of them whom (^rlinati 
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herself would select. The sages departed saying 
that they would come the next day Narada, 
meantime, interviewed Visnuand wanted him to 
grant this boon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to the court of 
the icing Amburipa, it might be so ordained that 
the princess might see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape Yisnu 
granted him this boon Parvata was not a 
whit behind this device of the other sage, and 
had a boon from Yisnu that Crimati might see 
Narada’s face changed into an uncouth thing 
like that of the lower part of a cow’s tail. So 
when (Jrimati was brought before the sages, 
next day, she was frightened by the sight of 
the two deformed beings, but unseen by others 
there appeared to her the handsome appearance 
of the God Yisnu himself who took her by the 
hand and disappeared This story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta Ramayana and 
Eamananda has put it in interesting Bengali verse 
in the Adi Kanda of his Eainalila. This Adi 
Kanda is full of stories described at considerable 
length some ‘ of which we find briefiy noticed 
by Kirttivasa The vow of fasting observed on 
the Ekadapi day by the King Anaranya and the 
boon granted to him by Yisnu, the pathetic stoiy 
of Harishchandra, the account of the kings of 
the solar dynasty the ancestors of Rama have 
been very graphically described Many of these 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison 
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with those ol Kirttivasa The saintly poet has 
occasionally enlightened Ins poem by importing 
beautiful passages f i om Kalidasa This Svayam- 
bai’ti of Tndumati described in Ramallla, 
evidently owes its materials to Kaghubansam, 
canto I, I quote the text below '■ 

“ Chitraleldia hero submits to the princess 


Iimtntion of Kiih 


‘]3ehold the King of Magadha 
IS your suitor , lie is immensely 


rich and .inslly named “the 


king of kings His pedigree is noble though his 
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his neck ’ Hu( Tiidumali walked on seem- 
ingly widioui hsloning lo her mauTs speech. 
Chitralekha smiled .igani and pointing lo tlie 
King of Onssa said ‘ Look here, tins king is the 
abode of all viri lies Uis name is Nilnda. The 
Goddess Kali is so gracious to this monarch that 
she becomes ^ isilile to him freqnendy People 
•'ay til, it tile Kinu: Xi\ida is ,i. son ol the goddess. 
By her grace In* has learnt the art of restoring 
the dead to life In Ins kingdom none snlTers 

from am dneasp Death has no sway nitliin the 

« • 

limits of Ills dominions. H'lnm one's sp^in of life 
comes to an end one goes to hea\en in the tlcsli. 
If \on like, select him as umr bridegroom.’ 
The jirincess ho\\e\er walked on. leaMiig him 
to the left. And Chitialekh.l said ag.iiii ‘ Behold 
here. tln‘ King of ilie Ivisteni jiiovinces. TIis 
name is A'lrasmha Ills {juietnes^ of tempera- 
ment at lioiiK' and heroism in tiie field are both 
nnmatclicd. He is handsome and his scholarship 
isasgieat as that of .Saras\ati herself'” 

Bam.'Iiiaiid.i intiodiices a descri])tion of the 
domestic sports and incidents of Kama’s child- 
hood These 111 a snbsoqiumt period were sogra- 

pliically desci'ilied by the poet 

'I lu* ^ 

Dll' ijt‘i)r»i> Ilf, j— 1 m- Kaghunand.'ina t^)ur poet gHcs 

relipon- fervour i . .1 i ^ 

a detailed forecast of Pvaina. 
nis Annapr,lsana. or the ceremony of taking rice. 
Karnayedli.i, or tlic ceremony of piercing ears 
(for w earing earrings), etc., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner. To this howeyer tlio 
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poet certainly found no clue m the original epic 
of Valmikij not even in Kirttivasa’s version. The 
language of the hook is simple and throughout 
permeated loy tender touches As a saint and 
leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 
the poem with many wise sayings. Occasionally 
the views are boldly pantheistic, as in the lines. 

“ Then did I come to the conclusion that it is 
my spi9 it that pervades the high and the low. 
Whether it he men or women they are all but 
manifestation of my oion self All their suffer- 
ings and ]oys are mine ” 

His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following 

“ I am thirsty and I yearn for Avater from the 
clouds No water of this earth will satisfy me. 
Whatever may happen to me, and though I may 
die of thirst this is my vow that I will drink no 
water other than what the clouds drop for me 
from high.” 

After describing a beautiful woman he 
writes 

“ Says Ghosa, the strung mind of a Sadhu 
is not in the least moved, even if such a rare 
beauty present herself before him. The 
devotee’s mind is firmer set than the peak of a 
mountain The latter may shake but not the 
former ” 

The name of Hamananda’s book is Eamallla. 
This Ave find mentioned in the Adi Eanda. 
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{cl) Jagat Jlamcv's Mamctyana. 

^ I have made a survey of the Eiamayanic 
legend as embodied in the Bengali Ramayanas 
and tried to prove that these give versions of the 
story in many n^ays differing from Valmiki’s 
Epic/ I did not, however, consider it to he 
within the scope of these lectures to mention all 
the versions of the Ramayana to be found in 
Bengali, but have rather confined myself to a 
treatment of the various influences which shaped 
the more important ones amongst these poems. 
Eor a fuller account of these from historical 
and literary points of view I refer you to 
my History of Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to my Typical Selections irom Bengali 
Literature, in which I have given copious 
extracts fiom all available versions of the 
Rama-legend in Bengali. I have not mentioned 
in this book the names of Jagat Rama, Advuta- 
charya, ^ivachandra Sen and some other 
writers of the Ramayana, who at one time 
enjoyed much popularity' in this province. 

The Ramayana by Jagat Rama is important 
from several points of view. ' It was completed 
in (^aka 1712 or 1790 A.I). and is an epitome 
of ail the legends prevalent in Bengal about 
Rama The author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Rama Prasada, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of Puranas 
and Ramayanas besides ,the great Epic of 
3a 
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Valmiki and from all these he freely drew his 
materials 

' In the Sundara Kanda (pp 274i-76) he des- 
cribes an interview of Bavana with Rama before 

the war, and here the Raksasa- 
chief holds a long discourse 
with Rama on religious philo- 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the Buddha to Ravana in the Lanka- 
varata Sutra written in the 2nd century A D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a version of Bengali 
Raraayana after 1600 years The difference 
between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
while the Buddha enlightens Ravana on various 
doctrines of the Madhyamic philosophy, Rama 
does so in regard to Vaisnavism One more 
curious point to note in this connection is that 
Jagat Rama not only preaches here the theory 
of the Yaisnava Panchatattva, gcmta, 

clasya, sakJiya, vatsalya and madhiirya^ but adds 
one himself, V'lz , the vmra {Iwshhty) to that 
well-known classification of spiritual emotions 
according to the Vaisnavas. 


In the story of Sulochana (Sundara, pp. 351- 
62), the reader will find an animated account 
of this lady, wife of Indrajit, both when entering 


Suloctana, "'Vife of 
Indrajit 


the city of her father-in-law, the 
Raksasa-chief, and the camp of 


Rama, attended by her maids. 


They do not of course proceed to these places 


- 
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like the Amazonians as described by Michael 
Madhusudana Datta, but as devotees of bama 
and examples of chaste womanhood But on 
reading the accounts given by the two poets one 
cannot but conclude that Madhusudana must 
have read this portion of Jagat Rama’s Bama- 
yana The characters of Sulochana and Bramila 
have not only a family-hkeness, but the grandeur 
"of the processions led by the two heroines bear 
a close affinity to each other. 

Instead of finishing the Ramayana in seven 
cantos as usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos 

The added canto is called the 
in eight Pugj^.^ra Kaiida aud lb placed 

before the Uttara Kanda The 
Puskara Kanda describes the expedition of Rama 
and Sita against Puskara, the city of the 
thousand-headed Ravana', whom Sita kills This 
added chapter vindicates the ^akta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Ramayana. It also describes the rasa- 
Ilia of Rama, showing the Yaisnava element to 
the fullest extent 

The “ Rami Ramayana” was edited 

and published by Kasivilasa Bandopadhyaya, 
of Kalikapur, Dt Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1906 (B S 1313). This poem is a voluminous 
one comprising 587 pages (Royal 8vo size 
with thickly pi in ted matter in two columns of 
each page) 
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\Ye liave slioAvn in this hook llie indigenous 
nature of the stones incorporated m the Kainii- 
yana. Tliese stories sometimes resemhle the 
Gaelic legends, as in tlie account of Bhasma- 
lochana’s fight wliich oficrs such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the fa hie of ]\Ta1u Puivana’s 
soporiferous spell and JTanumfin's change of 
shapes which have a striking similarity not only 
with many legends of Gaelic mythology hut 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore 

These Bengali Brimayanas have thus quite an 
encyclopicdic character, comprising along vilh 
the story of Biima, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the poetry of rural Bengal of the age when 
they were composed One of the most, striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into the work is the stor\ known as ^lahl 
Ravaner imla. 

This story is important from many points 
of view. Pirstly, as we have already stated, 
a great (Jakta influence is noticeable in the 
presentation of the story, secondly ianinl'ism, 
an indispensable factor of Kali-worship in those 
„ days, finds a conspicuous and 

elaborate treatment through- 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular 
belief in occult powers attained by performing 
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tantrih -rites We find m tins story 
human sacrifices were made m Bengal, how 
swords were worshijoped ' before the striking ofic 
of the heads of the unfortunate victims, how the 
beat of drums drowned their screams, and how 
they, were required to prostrate themselves for 
the purpose of bowing before the goddess, thus 
giving an opportunity to the executor to cut 
their heads off We find also how one could 
create a passage through hard stone or earth by 
merely utteimg mantras^ how one could make 
the whole city fall into sleep by casting a spell 
and how the adept could assume whatever shape 
he liked We have clearly shown in our Eolk- 
Literature of Bengal that many folk- tales of the 
medieval age, current here and in Europe, are 
full of such things The story of the Sleeping 
City in the collection of Grimm Bi others is not 
the only one where we find men described as 
falling into sleep by the spell cast upon them, 
there are many similar si ones in various 
provinces of India, Persia and Europe. In our 
Dharma Mangala poems we have such accounts 
of Inda, the thief, brother of Kalu Dorn, who 
by his spell made the citizens of the capital of 
Lausen all go into sleep -In Mahi Bavaner Pala 
-we have but a reproduction of a similar story. 
In the Dharma Mangala poems we have details of 
Kali-worship in the canto called Dhekur Vijaya, 
which bears a close similarity to the story of 
Meihi Havana’s worship These legends certainly 
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savour of tlie Bengali society of (he 12tli century 
•when ianirik rite'? were performed througliout the 
country with great entliusiiism, and Ave believe 
the Main llfiAaner lYilfi, put into verse by 
Kirttivasa and other poefs. is but a reproduction 
of the legend to lie t.iaced to that jieriod of 
Bengal History Tins pUUt is a folk-fale pure 
and simple, entirely difTering m its tone and 
spirit from the subject of tlie epic 

I take the lilierty ol giving here <i transla- 
tion of the story 


MMlI HAVAN'LU PA LA 


LaL^n'ann, tho Ijinilici of llntm, M nioi t ill\ woimilo'l 1 )\ n o])car 
hnilecl ll'unim Hu\nn.i thotit'ht that lie uns (lead, niitl he loft the 
held in gicnt tnutnph lint b\ the titjibc ilion of a taro 1)1011111110! hoib 
protnred at gtciL pani'. ftoni the hilK of Ciaiidh itiifiil itia, fjnh''rnnna 
iccoicrcci 


The armies of Rama raised a cr\ of -joy, 
which reverberated from one end of Lanka to 
the other, and Ravan.i, «is he understood its 
import, became absorbed in sad thoughts. 

, ‘'J'liouo'h dead thev seem, vet 

and Main Riu ana’s tlieV do liot. die, llOAV StraillJC 
tisit to LankS ‘ ^ 

these enemies are ! I see now 
that the fair Lankd is doomed to ruin. All her 
heroes and Avarriors are killed in the field None 
none that I see whom I ca^ trust with armj’^s 
command It is my oavu turn now to fight and 
die In the Gandharblia kingdom lived my son 
Birabahu full of life and joy He came doum 
to Lanka to lav that life at the altar of this 
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war. Aly dearest son Inclrajita too, alas, is 
dead and gone None none that I see to lead 
the army 

“ Tears fell from his eyes as he thought in 
this strain Pale and imaciated was his face. 
Sometimes he sat on the throne and then rose 
in an instant, and walked to and fro with un- 
meaning steps Sometimes his reveries made 
him distracted, and he seemed unconscious of all 
that went around, and then with a sigh did 
he say 

‘ A las > the great god ^iva and the goddess 
- Bhagavati, it seems, are going to give me up 
now- though I have been worshipping them all 
my life with great devotion ' ’ 

Now E-av ana’s mother was Nikasa Grieved 
was she at heart for her son She came to see 
Ravana and addressed him thus • 

“ I had foretold a long while ago, what 
has befallen us Alas ’ you heeded not my 
prophetic words ' The Eaksasa-race stands on 
the verge of ruin. Your brother Bibhisana is 
a virtuous soul. Eight advice he had given 
you, and as a reward you kicked him out of 
your court I myself advised you to return Sita 
to Eama more than once But great calamities 
were ordained by Providence to be m store for us 
all, so why should you listen to my advice ! What 
was predestined, has happened, no good repenting 
it now. We should now consider what remedy 
still there may be. I have a suggestion to offer, 
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aud for this have T come to you. When on 
world-conquest hound, you had gone to the 
nether world, there a son was l3orn to you In 
the nether world did he take his hirth, there- 
fore Avas he named IMahi Havana (lit Havana 
horn of the earth). An accomjilished ivarrior 
is he and reigns m suhterranean regions If you 
summon him at this crisis, he may do you signal 
help ’ 

Havana took up Hie suggestion ivith thanks 
He remembered Mahi Havana of the nether 
world. A mighty ivarrior was he, and by ivor- 
shippmg Kali had obtained as boon a magic-spell 
that no enemy would stand 

‘Such a son have I, yet my fair city is 
ruined?’ he thought, and felt remorse for not 
having called him earlier ‘He alone ivill he 
able to cope with the enemy ’ muttering these 
Avords, he drcAV a breath of lelief 

So the Haksasa-kiiig by his Avill force 
communicated his Avishes through space, till 
in the nether Avorld Mali! felt that some one 
had fallen in great distress and AA^as calling him 
for help By his OAvn aviII torcc did Mahi 
concentrate his mind, till counting heaven and 
earth, he at last hit aright, and felt that it 
was a call from his own father the Kino: of 
Lanka passing through some great crisis in 
his life 

' As soon as he kneiv it, he hastened to 
attend his father’s court. He uttered some 
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mantm9 and lo ' a passage opened of itself by 
wbicb be now entered the fair city of Lanka. 
The king was all in tears on the throne when 
Mali! arrived there H e rose from his seat and 
embraced his son, warmly kissing him and the 
son respectfully bowed to his father in his turn 
Mahi said 

' What business thine, oh father, that thou 
hast remembered me to-day^ Say, how may I be 
of service to thee ’ 

And E/avana with tears in his eyes replied 

‘ My son, Stirpanakha is my sister, and your 
dear aunt, you know A petty mortal, a man, 
cut her nose and ears How could I bear such 
an insult as this^’ 

Mahi interrupted, ‘ Why should a man, 
all on a sudden, dare do so, my father 

Havana now narrated the old story again 

‘ Surpanakha, my younger sister, became a 
a widow and led a pious and austere life She 
shunned the luxuries of Lanka and betook her- 
self to forest To guard her in her holy life, did 
I appoint an army fourteen thousand strong, 
with Khara and Dusana at their head 

‘ That danger waited her, she did not know 
She went to the forest to gather flowers. Now 
I)a 9 aratha, a king of the Solar race, had sent his 
sons Hama and Laksana to exile They wandered 
about in the forest there, and with them was 
Sita, Hama’s wife Surpanakha had a quarrel 
33 
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witli her about florrers, and Laksana, llama’s 
brother, cut her nose and ears for this. 

‘ She came and reported it to Khara and 
Dtisana, and they in great rage with their army 
went to fight with Hama. Rama killed fourteen 
thousand Raksasas and with them Khara and 
Dusana, their generals 

‘ With her face all disfigured, Surpanakha 
came to my court, and showed herself to me 
My whole body, as it were, was on fire with 
rage, when I saw her so, and I asked her “ Tell 
me who on earth or heaven could be so 
bold as to disfigure you thus 

o t/ 

‘In great, sorrow she replied 

“ Two men, brother, with them a lady fair, 
came to the Danda/ca-forest lately They have 
brought me to this plight ” 

‘ As I heard her story from her own lijis, t 
hastened to the Dandaka forest, and carried away 
Sita while she was all alone. 

‘ Rama collected an army of monkeys, 
and with stones and woods bridged the -great 
sea. He has laid siege to Lanka Indrajita, 
Birabahu and my other sons have been 
kiUed, and my brother Kumbhakarna has also 
fallen in the field. Eallen in evil times as 
I am, I have called you here, my son, to 
my help.” 

With joint palms did Mahi thus address 
the monarch ; 
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" Tills fair city, owes her rum to you. When 
all IS nearly over, you have called me here. 
When Hama was on the other side of the 
sea, why did you not send me a message then ? 
The Gods and the Banavas do fear me as 
Death How sad it is to reflect that this 
golden city unparalleled for its splendour, is 
destroyed, when I am alive and ready to serve the 
Halvshasa cause ' AVho is there who can stand 
my arrows ? Poor monkeys and men, despised 
by us, so audacious have they become as to dare 
ruin the kingdom of my father ? If any god 
stands against me, I bring him bound in chains 
to my gate Not a greater marvel was ever 
heard, that those who are our food have made 
us their victims ’ In a few moments will I 
destroy your enemies, wait and see I will cast 
such a spell as to outwit them all If the God 
Indra with his queen Sachl sit together on the 
same throne, my spell has the power to carry 
off ^achi, without Indra’s knowledge No 
more sorrow, dear father, over what you have 
suffered -Keep Sita in your harem. Believe 
me, king, I will cast a magic spell by which 
Hama and his brother will have to go to my city 
straight in the nether world, and there will they 
be sacrificed at the altar of Kail the tutelary 
deity of my house.” 

When Mahi did vaunt about his power in 
such a manner, Havana was glad, as if in his 
hands he had all on a sudden got the veny 
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key to heaven. Drawing a breath of relief 
he said * 

“ You .son, dear are you to me as my life. By 
your lielp now will my n oes he removed. I feel 
certain th.it my enemy you will destroy, and 
success will attend your mighty campaign.” 
And Alahl replied full confidently - 

“Take heart, father, I go 10 the field Ere 
long I will retiirn as a victor ” 


( 2 ) 

“ When Ravann was thus full of hope, talking 
with his dear son. Bibhisana 

Btbhisnn I’t! eiKiuii \ 

'Mici nchioos to tiio iu tlic caiup of Riima suspected 

that something had transpired 
in Ravaiia's court to give the monarch a feeling 
of relief Eor, the nens of Lakshmana’s recovery 
had no doubt reached him. yet, yet he seemed 
to lie at ease without taking arms jiromptly as 
was his wont 

“In order to know what they had been doing 
at the palace, Bilililshana took lea^ e of Riima 
and others, changed himself to a bird and flew 
up to the palace-gate. 

“There he saw Mali! seated with his father 
talking closely both of them m high spirit and 
looking jubilant over some new plan they were 
forming Bibhisana assumed his own form and 
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hastened to Hama’s camp, and gave him the 
warning of danger thus 

‘A great crisis awaits thee to-day, oh Lord, 
for Main has come JH e is a son of Havana, by 
his chief queen Mandodari, and reigns in the 
nether- world hy his royal father’s order A 
mighty warrior is he whom the gods and demons 
fear an expert archer whose arrows no hero 
has yet dared to stand But his chief success 
rests in his magic -spell which is almost irresis- 
tible. Like a wizard he can carry off whomso- 
ever he likes, casting his spell on the guards. 
And the Goddess Kali, whom he worships at his 
palace, has granted him this boon This wicked 
one is really to be dreaded, so take care to-day ” 
“He addressed the army and said once again 
‘ Keep guard, oh chiefs and generals, over 
Hama and Laksmana this night Do not fall 
asleep, and you, oh Jamhhuvana, whose wise 
counsel has always been the best defence of this 
camp, make arrangements with your unfailing 
foresight and wonted promptitude ’ 

“Jambuvana called Hanuman to his aid, 
saying 

‘ Have you heard, oh friend, what Bibhisana 
has said ? To-day we must be all on our guard 
and hy all means the impending peril avert.’ 

“ HanumdU was fearless and did not at all 
care. He said 

‘ I myself can kill Mahi Where will he 
hide himself ? SugiTva has the knowledge of 
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world’s geograpliy at his fingors’ ends. We will 
find out Efuana and Ins son, wherever they may 
hide theniselves No rescue by dastardly flight 
this time If need he the proud palace of Lanka 
will I reduce to dust and blot it out liom this 
world altogetlier ’ 

“ Bibhisana reproved him thus in a fiiendly 
speech • 

‘ No idle vaunt I will hear 'I’lll fliis night 
IS over, we cannot sol a lartliing’s value to \our 
boasting, Hanuman ’ 

“ And .Inmbhuvana said with a smile 

‘Tf the fight would take place in the open 
field, we k non our strengih and could boast of 
our power But li by magic-spell and mystic 
rites jMahl .icts hke a nizaul. what can we do ? 
Let us not be o^ er-confident in the hour of 
danger, oh Tlannmrin ‘ 

‘Let us keep up night and you must have to 
bear the brunt of labour The dav is drawing 
to its close, and the night is fast approaching, 
and let us not waste time ’ 

“ At Hanumana’ advice, Rama did aim the 
great disc, stamped n ith Yishnu's name, at the 
sky This did block all passage high up So 
Mahl u ould not dare come through air, it was 
'certain Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
Viswakarma, was deputed to keep watch over the 
nether- world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution 
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( 3 ) , 

[Heie following the suggestions of Jambliuiana, Hanuman built 
a temporal^' lodge, which was stiong as a legulai foit, and 
there Rtima and Laksmana occupied the cential camp guarded by 
the whole aiiny ] 

At the gate of this temporary fort, stood 
Hanuman with eyes intent that could pene- 
trate into the very darkness of the night and 
discover a needle that fell - On the sky above the 
great disc blocked all passage, and the whole 
arm}’^ stood determined to meet the adver- 
sary and frustrate his spell Hanuman now 
said 

‘ Who IS there, in the land of the living 
that can dare enter our formidable fort ^ ’ 

“ In this watchful condition they kept up 
night And Kiittivasa, the poet does sweetly 
sing all these in the vernacular tongue. 


“ It was midnight and darkness covered the 
earth, and Bibhisana called on Hanuman and 
said 


‘ Should your own father, oh Hanuman, 


come here and demand entrance. 


Mali! carries off 
Rama and Laksmana 


you must not allow him to 
enter the gate ” 


Saying this, Bibhisana walked out and began 
to go his round with ivatchful eyes. 


“ After making Ins obeisance to his royal 
father, did Malii come to see Rama’s camp He 
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flid not take witli him any array, elephants or 
steeds. Eull of resources and confident of his 
magical powers, he went alone to the field At 
first he thoiiglil of coming by the air, hut he 
saw the great disc whirling round and round 
guarding all passage through the sky. So he had 
to abandon that idea The whole of Rama’s 
army, he saw, sheltered m the fort, where all were 
watchful Bilihlsana alone was outside, wander- 
ing about the paths that led to the fort. Mahi 
reflected, what should he the best means for him 
to adopt at the moment. And then he quickly 
changed hmrs''lf to King Dacaratha, Rama’s 
father. He came to the gate and thus addressed 
Hanuman 

‘ Mv sons Rama and Laksmaiia are within 
« 

the fort I demand entrance, to pay them a 
visit.’ 

Hanuman, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply 

‘ VYait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Bibhlsana come, and then there wdl be nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish ’ 

“Just at this moment Bibhisana approached, 
and hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Main quickly leave the 
place Now when Hanuman saw Bibhisana, 
he told him that only a moment before tlie 
great King Dacaratha had come Bibhisana 
said . 
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^ Even if your own father comes, oh 
Haiiuman, you must not allow him entrance 
here ’ 

As Bibhisana left the place, Alahi came 
again in the guise of Bliarata, Bama’s brother. 
His appearance was a noble one commanding 
respect For fourteen years, the period of 
Rama’s exile, he had not combed his hair They 
had grown knotted, and his voice was silvery 
sweet, vith a clear pathetic ring, 

‘ We are four brotliers, sons of I)a9aratha ; 
will you tell me ivliere my two exiled brothers 
are^^ ’ 

“ The voice and ajipearance had an irresistible 
charm. But Jianuman said . 

‘ A'Vait here, oh lord, let Bibhisana come ’ 

And when Bibhisana did come in an instant, 
Bharata vanished like a phantom And as 
Hanumaii related the story, Bibhisana replied 
in the self-same words 

‘ Do not open the gate, oh Hanuman, even 
if thy own father appears.’ 

“ Bibhisana left the place, and Mahi now felt 

that such tricks would avail not , yet he tried 

one or two more of the same sort, just to take 

time to think what he should do next. He 

assumed the appearance of Kausalya the 

queen Rama’s mother. Venerable was her 

/ 

look and her very presence inspired respect. She 
called on Hanuman and demanded to bd 
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introduced into llama’s presence. JbLannman 
with becoming meekness and with ^oint 
palms did accost her with the same words as 
before : 

‘ Wait, ob revered mother, a while, let 
Bibhisana come.’ 

“At the mention oi Bibhisana’s name, not a 
moment did the aged queen stay. She left the 
place with the slow steps of one that verged on 
four score And Hanuman, as he saw her 
going, looked on her with eyes that burnt with 
rage. Bibhisana, meantime, came, and when the 
Gate-keeper told him of her, Bibhisana, as usual 
made the same reply . 

‘ If Parana, your father, comes here, you 
must not open the gate lor him to-night ’ 

“ And as Bibhisana left the place, there came 
Alalii disguised as the sage King Janaka, llama’s 
father-in-iaw. With a majestic voice did he 
order Hanuman to open the gate and lead him 
to his son-iii-law, and ivhen Hanuman asked 
him to wait, till Bibhisana arrived there, the 
saintly monarch picked up a quarrel with him and 
bandied words. But when Bibhisana came to 
the spot, the false Janaka quickly vanished like 
an apparition. Bibhisana again gave the same 
advice to Hanuman and left the place in order 
to go In's round 

“ Pollowiiig him on his very foot-steps, did 
Mahi again appear there, all unseen. And when 
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Bibhisana had left the place, he came assuming' 
Bihhlsana’s form. So exactly did he look like 
his uncle, that there could he no shadow of douht 
as to identity, and Hanuman was naturally 
taken hy surprise H e said 

‘ How IS it, friend, that so quickly do 
you come hack ^ Have you not gone your 
round ?’ 

Mahl guised as Bibhisana, said 

‘ That wicked magician is a perfect master 
of hlack-art Hanuman, we must all he very 
careful to-night I have these charmed threads 
with me, which it will he well for Bama and 
Laksmana to wear on their wrists, these will 
guard off all evil influences ” 

“So saying did Alahl enter the gate with 
rianumaii’s knowledge, and straight made way 
to where Bama and Laksmana lay in the central 
camp Invisible he became to all, and uttering 
mystic syllables in the name of Kali, he threw 
some dust in the air, and instantly did the 
guards fall asleep The monkey- chiefs, who stood 
with weapons, stones and trunks of trees, ready 
to attack the foe, fell unconscious, and the 
weapons slipped down from their hands Bama 
and Lakshmana themselves fell asleep, and a 
passage opened of itself in the camp hy the 
the spell of Mahi, who carried the sleeping 
brothers down hy it to his own palace below 
They were still sleeping, and in a room in his 
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palace, well secured Ly iron bars, did Mahx keep 
them And his heart was full of py at this 
success 


(d.) 


Now Bibhisana, after taking his round, came 
to the gate again as usual , but Hanuman knew 
that he had entered the fort , and now when he 
saw him outside, in great astonishment did he 
address him thus 

“How is it Bibhisana, that you are here^ 
You went with charmed threads 
thfStTeT.” oifr* for Rama andLaksmana inside 

the fort a moment before. 

By what passage have you come back^ 

Mysterious do your ways seem to me. Your 

motive I cannot explain Y^ou seem to be a 

spy of Havana and your professions of friendship 
are all but a mask to hide your motive here. 

“ You wicked pretender, do not hope to live, 
when you have thus been discovered at last 
With an iron bar will I dash the brain out of 
your head The city of Lanka will I destroy 
by my own power alone, and the residents thereof 
will I send to the Heffion of the Head ” 


“ Am I a spy H anuman ” cried Bibhisana in 
accents that trembled with emotion “ My heart 
breaks at your word. If a spy 1 am, may my 
place be in the hell reserved for those that kill 
cows. Tf there is any wicked motive in me, 
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may I be damned eternally as drunkards and 
killers of Brahmins are ” 

Angrily did Hanuman retort 
“ Don’t swear To your oaths, a pin’s fee I 
do not attach. To a Baksasa that vou are, the 
murder of a Brahmin, or killing of cows, or 
drinkmg of wine are no ciames at all Where is 
then the force of your oaths ” 

Bibhisana in an agitated voice did quicklj- 
reply 

I a spy, Hanuman ’ This then is your ver- 
dict ' My counsel has helped the ruin of my race ? 
Who told Rama of the secret of Indrajita’s death, 
when he was engaged in worshipping the fire ? 
I a spy, Hanuman > It was my counsel tliat 
Rama followed and killed my only son, not know- 
ing him to he so ’ Various were the forms that 
Mahi took for carrying out his sinister end. And 
when all failed he inust have evidently assumed 
that of mine ” 

“ This struck Hanuman as quite probable, now 
that he remembered all that Bibhisana had done 
_ to help Rama’s cause, and m a voice that trembled 
with fear, he said - 

“ Is it then Mahi that has deceived me and 
entered the fort ? .Woe to me then i ” 

He was full of remorse now for abusing the 
trusted friend of Rama, and addressing Bibhisana, 
said again • s . . . . 

Let us not waste words aiiy more. Let.us go 
andseOcWhat has become of Rama and Laksmana.”- 
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“ Struck with fear that made his very limbs 
quake Bibhisana felt that a great disaster had 
overtaken tliem. 

“ At once they hied to the central camp, and 
there to their dismay and surprise found the 
guards sleeping and Ikama and Laksmana gone. 
Bibhlsand cried aloud . 

‘ A great disaster has befallen us all Awake, 
oh inonkey-king Sugriva, and all ye that guard 
this camp ’ 

“They weie now vide awake, and nhen they 
learned that the wily Raksasa had carried off 
Rama and Laksmana, they began to beat their 
breasts in grief and cry helplessly. 

“ Tlie King Sugriva fainted away in agonies of 
intense sorrow, and Hanuman said that he would 
make an offering of his life to Eire. Angada, the 
prince, Nala, the general, and others of the 
mighty monkey-army bewailed in the same 
strain, and the whole air resounded with their 
lamentations At this 3uncture Jambhuvana 
came forward and addressing them m a voice 
that was calm and composed, thus delivered 
liimself . 

‘ It IS no good crying like women. King 
Sugriva, take heart. This is not the time for be- 
wailing our lot. We shall have enough time for 
it hereafter. Let us devise some plans to save our- 
selves from the peril we are in. Patience should 
be our watch- word. With patience may we hope 
yet to remedy the evil if the evil is not, alas ! 
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past all remedy 1 I do believe, for myself, that 
Rama and Laksmana are no mortals, divine 
beings they are. Who so powerful as to be able 
to kill them ^ We are all in need of TTanuman^s 
help at the present crisis There is no place 
where he cannot go no danger that he cannot 
face endowed is he with a determination to 
succeed at any cost, at any pains, risking his life. 
He will surely find out Rama and Laksmana If 
he cannot help them to come back, then and then 
only should we despair as we are doing now. 
Let us make a fire here, and sit in circle round it, 
waiting to see what Hanuman may do for us. 
If he fails, our last course will be to throw 
ourselves into that fire and die ’ 

"Sugriva approved of this, and addressing 
Hanuman said : 

^ Known are ye for your great devotion to 
Rama and Laksmana. It is you who should 
go to find them out. The shame of this event 
rests on you, H anuman ; for the enemy entered 
the fort by playing tricks on you. It is your 
fault and you are responsible for it. So you 
must exert yourself to the utmost, and rescue 
Rama and Laksmana. This I exhort on you both 
for preserving your own good name, and for 
your devotion to Rama, which is a bye-word 
with us.’ 

“ When the Monkey King Sugriva thus spoke 
to Hanuman, he looked pale with shame ; his 
eyes grew tearful for grief and for remorse. In a 
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calm yet dctcrmmed tone did he thus accept 
the task 

‘ I will search the earth, the heaven, and tlie 
iietlier-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
cannot find our masters out, know tliat J shall 
drown myself in the sea ’ 

“ Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said 

‘ Wait here all of yon, until I return.’ 

“ Saying this he saluted the King Sugriva He 
entered the passage that vas made hy Mahfs 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world 


( ) 

“There from darkness that he ciosscd, he 
suddenly came in sight of liglit. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over tliat beautiful 
country. The palace of the King Vali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 

called Bliogavati. There were 
Hanu meets Kunm lieriuitages v liero great sages 
imts plan ciiid ancliovites passed through 

austerities, merged in con- 
templation of the Deity Beautiful damsels 
he saw of the Naga and Yaksa races. 
God-like beings with two arms, and others that 
had four arms, were there. It seemed that 
disease, death and other woes that haunt this 
.mortal region of ours, had no sway in the 
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nether-woiid With innumerable disciples the 
great sage Kapila dwelt there And rare beauties 
walked here and there, like fresh and gay 
flowers thrown in the streets Shrines he visited 
and buildings he searched, nowhere did he find 
any clue to Rama and Laksmana. When, 
wandering about the place he was fatigued with 
toil, all on a sudden did his gaze fall on the 
great palace of Mahi-Ravana its 

height, with its pinnacles touching the skies. The 
city of the Rakshasa-king seemed glorious as a 
second heaven He disguised himself as a 
monkey of a very humble size and entered the 
city of the king Many a tank did he see there, 
the steps all built in stone Many a Raksasa 
coming in and going out in picturesque dresses, 
and the beauty of their ladies far exceeded that 
of those who dwell on earth. Gay houses all 
built in solid gold indicated the royal apart- 
ments. Cool shades of trees, where the air was 
fresh, and stables where elephants and steeds 
were kept, chariots of curious shapes and size 
he saw all, as he wandered through the city. 
' Somewhere in this palace of the Raksasa- 
king my masters are,’ he thought, and sat on 
the bough of a tree that hung over a beautiful 
tank with the flight of step's of granite and 
marble Many Raksasas came to bathe there, 
and they wondered all at seeing a monkey there, 
for monkeys were rare in the nether-world 
Gossip ran venting forth stories of wildest' kind, 
35 
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One fellow was (.here whose face was all wrinkled 
over with age the oldest one living m the city 
He shook his liead wisely as lie saw the monkey 
and said •— 

‘ Look here my brethren, I n ill tell you an 
old story ivhich yon do not know. Our good 
King Mahi passed through great austerities to 
propitiate the Goddess Kali. Pasts and vigils he 
observed, and pei formed other rites which cost 
him great pains. His obiect uas to be immor- 
tal The goddess appeared betore him and 
said,’ ‘ Immortal I cannot make you, that is 
out of question, Alahl Seek any other boon,' 
and our king in humble n ords did thus arldress 
the goddess • 

‘ Then grant this boon that the Devas, the 
Yaksas, the Raksasas, the Kumars the Daityas 
and the Nagas none of these may have jiower 
to kill me,' 

‘And the goddess granted him this boon 
saying that men and monkeys were not included 
in the list. And Mali! m a proud tone did say 

‘ Men and monkeys arc our food, I care 
them not What will they do ^ ’ 

‘ So our king is not immortal The appear- 
ance of men and monkey in this place must be 
a very ominous sign Two men the king has 
brought, from where nobody knows They are 
prisoners in the palace, and pist look, we see a 
monkey here.’ 
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“ The old man, as he related the story, asked 
those who heard it to ohseiwe secrecy And 
elated was Hanuman to overhear it 

“ A short while after, the Eaksasa-girls of the 
city came there to carry water from the tank 
Among them came a maid-servant of Mahi’s 
inner palace The girls all assembled there and 
eagerly did they ask her 

‘ W'hat IS the ceremony performed m the palace 
of the king to-day, good maid Why is there this 
music the beating of the drums and the shrill 
sound of the Rute that we hear ^ The priests 
are hurriedly going to and fro, and merry 
dances aie going on and the banners waving 
gaily in the air Pray tell us what these 
are for ’ 

“ The servant said We are warranted not to 
give out what has transpired in the palace of 
the king. There is a strict order on us to 
observe secrecy for a couple of hours Eut as 
you all seem to be so inquisitive about it, I say 
in confidence, there will be human sacrifices 
offered to-day before the Goddess Kali Two 
lads he has brought down here Of angelic 
forms are they, and of beauty rare that dazzles 
the eyes Oh how wretched must the woman 
be who gave them birth > It breaks one’s heart 
to see the lads ’ In less than two hours ’ time 
they will be sacrificed at the altar of Kali. In 
a small room of the palace they have been 
locked up and reserved for their cruel fate. 
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Pray for God’s sake. Oh maidens, keep the 
matter secret.’ 

“ The assembly dispersed after having filled 
their pitchers with water 

‘ Then it is sure that E/ama. and Laksmana 
are here in this palace , and after what -I have 
heard I should not waste more time,’ 

“As Hanuman thought so, he changed himself 
to a fly and instantly entered the palace of the 
king. The room, in which Eama and his brother 
lay locked up and bound, was surrounded with 
treble iron walls, one inside another, and the 
room was well-guarded by Baksasa-sentinels 
a legion of them, all watchful and alert, moving 
to and fro with unsheathed swords. 

“He entered the room through a windoAv, 
well- secured with cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own form saluted Eama and Laksmana, 3ust 
awake from their sleep They asked him where 
were Angada and Sugriva, who kept guard m the 
camp and in great sorrow did Hanuman say 
‘ 111 deep slumber you lay, it was owing to 
the spell cast by Malil, and the wily Eaksasa 
has brought you down here in the nether- world 
in that condition You seem to be completely 
unaware of these, my lords ’ 

“ The brothers became unnerved by this dis- 
closure. But Hanuman, ever-loyal and obedi- 
ent to them, cheered them up with hopes 

“ J ust then the beating of the drums an- 
nounced that the of the Goddess Bali was 
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just to commence Many goats were to be 
ottered as sacrifice and many buffaloes wild, and 
with them two hitman sacrifices weie to be made. 
Flowers of all sorts and scents and of great 
price were put neatly on picturesque plates, and 
these were carried to the temple of the goddess. 

“Hama, addressing TTanuman, said at this 
stage 

‘ A great crisis ol our life is this, and I see 
no way out. My army is not here , my generals 
and chiefs are all far away My bow and arrows 
are not with me How can I save myself and 
my brothel from the enemy’s hands 

“ Hanuman with unflagging courage did 
reply 

‘It is a mere trifle to kill the Haksasas, 
my lord ? We have had enough of this of late, 
and we need not fear 1 am thy loyal servant 
as all the world does know With stones and 
trunks of trees I will annihilate the vile race of 
the Haksasas. Wherever Havana’s progeny 

I 

there may be. Providence will lead us thither to 
extirpate them all They are enemies to the 
Brahmins, to the saints and to the gods alike , 
killers of cow's they are Not one straw more 
will their load of sin bear, my lord, this is 
Providence’ decree Annihilated must they be all, 
and for this purpose sure are you born in this 
world Strange that you forget yourself so as to 
despair of life Mahi by bringing you here 
has courted his death to be sure The divine 
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mother Kali is worshipped here in a temple 
dedicated to her I shall 3ust ^o and seek an 
interview with her Tf she is disposed to support 
the Eaksasa-cause, I shall carry off the temple 
by my own might and throw it, and with it 
the goddess, into the very depth of- the sea 
Presently shall I go and sound her views about 
it.’ 


( 6 ) 

“ Rama asked ‘ When wdl you come back, 
dear Hauu 

“ And he promising a quick return, again 
transfoimed himself into a 

The happy end 

fly and entered Kali’s temple 
With a buzzing sound he whispered to the ears 
of Kail’s image 

‘ The wicked Raksasa Malii by the power 
of his vile spell has brought Rama and Laks- 
mana, ray masters, to this palace It is pro- 
claimed by the beating of di’ums that when 
the sun will be at its zenith they will be 
offered as sacrifices at your altar Is it by thy 
wish that all this is being done, Oh mother f* 
Let me hear it from, thine own lips and 
know distinctly I shall kill Mahl with his 
army hereafter Thou wilt see it, mother, and 
this temple of thine would go into the very 
bottom of the sea ivith thy holy image Know 
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me, mother, a's a servant of Rama and a minister 
of King Sugriva and no otlier ’ 

'• At tins vanntmg of power scarcely could the 
goddess suppress a smile She said in a very 
low tone, audible to him only ivho buzzed about 
as a fly near her ears 

‘ The Raksasa-palace has become holy 
to-day, that Rama has trod this ground A 
great sinner is ]Mahi, whose death, however, is 
near at hand He is a sworn enemy to the 
gods and to the Brahmins Rama is Visnu 
incarnate with the mission of killing the Rak- 
sasas, and this I know very well He has come 
here to-day also for that purpose 

‘ Take ray counsel, oh monkey chief, when 
Rama and Laksmana will be brought before 
me for being sacrificed here, Mali! mil order 
them to fall prostrate on the earth and bow in a 
fittms: manner before me 

‘ Let Rama at that moment say ‘ I do not 
know how to bow you know well how to bow 
the deity of your own house Show me, that I 
inay do as you will bid ’ 

‘Then ivith his head bent low on the earth 
Mahl will prostrate himself before me Just then, 
Oh Hanuman, vou are to take oif this sword from 
my hand and finish him instantly with a stroke 
Rama is Visnu himself nhom my lord (^iva 
worships He is amiable and good in Ins usual 
temperament but is destruction’s self when he 
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pubishes the sinners Main has gone mad, he 
thinks of sacrihcmg Bama before me ! ’ 

“ With reverence due did Hanuman bow to 
Kali, and 111 his onn form appeared before the 
masters With joint hands did he address 
them thus 

‘ The goddess has taught us the way to 
kill the Raksasa-king. When he will take you 
to the temple, I shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen 

‘ Main will worship the Mother and when 
this will be ended, he will order you to bou 
before the image Then will you say unto him 
‘ We are the sons of a king, people have always 
bowed to us, we know not how to how to any. 
She IS your deity and you know how to how to 
her Teach us the manner ’ 

The king will prostjate himself before the 
image, bending low his head, when I will finish 
him with a stroke of the sword ’ 

‘ If he does not bow when you will ask 
him to teach the way, I will kill him and his 
guards on the spot This you will see. I will 
put his throat within my knees and with force 
will pull it so that his neckbone will break, 
and Ills blood will lie the right offering to the 
Mother ’ 

“When they were thus engaged in talk, 
Rama and Laksmana were ordered to be con 
ducted to Kali’s temple On the right side of 
the image tliey were placed And Hanuman, 
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a son of the Winds, became unseen at that time, 
hut minutely observed all t)iat transpired 

“ The llaksasa king sat there to worship 
Kali and the beatings of the dium announced 
that the piya had commenced And Kirttivasa 
the poet sings, it was no worship but an invoca- 
tion of death on his part 


“ With a heart i ight glad and full of 
triumph did IMahi worship the tutelary deity 
of his house Baskets of flowers were offered 
and incense was burnt, and the five lights were 
waved The conch, the bell, the flute and the 
drum made a musical concord which fllled the 
air with high and pleasant noise 

“Then the sword flashed, as Mali! did take 
it in ins hand It was to sever the heads of 
the two victims from their body The bright 
sword he worshipped with incense and flowers 
and then called on Rama and Laksmana, as their 
last act on earth, to bow before the goddess. 

“ Rama and Laksmana, as instructed before, 
told him that thev knew not how to bow. And 

tf 

Mali! prostrated himself before her to teach 
them the way He stretched himself on the 
36 
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eartli as a staS that- falls on the ground and lies 
there inert And Hanuman seized the oppor- 
tune moment and, taking off the sword from 
the hand of the image, cut him into two The 
goddess an image of stone smiled as this did 
occur, and the guards fled m wild retreat from 
the jilace, not knowing what it was , for sudden 
and unforeseen was this disaster in the palace 

'* Then a s^reat consternation was there. 
Everybody was struck dumb with fear and 
grief They moved liither and thither without 
purpose in wild unrest. Tlie chief queen heard 
of this catastrophe when wholly unprepared to 
hear such a news as that. 

" To vain grief she did not yield herself 
Her lips quivered in great rage. She took no 
heed of her clothes that were loose, and did 
not waste time in binding into a knot her long 
and flowing tresses She said in a stern and 
determined voice 

“The Goddess Kali has been worshipped for 
years in this house The king showed her a 
devotion which was unmatched for sincerity and 
zeal. And here is the reward she has given 
him at last My house is ruined by the goddess. 
She has befriended the men and monkeys. It is 
all very well. Let me go and throw the image 
into the waters and I will see how these men 
and the monkey escape from the palace ” 
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“ Saying so, a mighty how she took in her 
hand and armed herself with arrows bright A 
vast army followed her as in desperate rage and 
grief she went to fight the enemy near the 
temple 


* The last fchiee paiagiaphs (21 hues) nere quoted on pp 118 — 119, 
hut they arc again inseited hcie for keeping up a sustained interest 
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OPINIONS 

“ HISTORY OP THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE ” 

(IN ENGLISH) 

Bii Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, B A , Published b\ the 
Catcutta University 

Price — Rs 12 Demy 8vo pp 1030, 
with illustrations 

His Evcellencj Loid Haidin^c of Penslmrst m Ins Convocation 
Addiess, dated the IGth March, 1912, ns Chancellor of the Calcntta 
University — 

“ Dmiiig the last foul 3 eais also the Univeisity has, from time to 
time, appointed Readeis on special subjects to fostei investigation of 
important branches of leai iiing amongst our adv anced students One 
of these Readers, Mr Sen, has embodied his lectuies on the History 
of Bengali Language and Literatuxe fiom the earliest times to the 
middle of the lUth century in a volume of considerable merit, which 
he IS about to supplement by nnothei oiiginal contiibntion to the 
histoiy of one of the most important voinaculars in this coimtrj Jlay 
I express the hope that this example will be followed elsewheie, and 
that critical schools maj’ be established foi the veinacnlai languages of 
India which have not as jet leceived the attention that they deseive ” 
His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Goveriioi of Bengal, in his addiess 
on the occasion of his laj irg the Foundation Stone of the Romesli 
Chandra Saraswat Bhawan, dated the 20th Novembei, 1916 — 

“ Foi long Romesh Chindia Dutt’s Histoiy ot the Liteiatme of 
Bengal was the onlv’- woii of its kind available to the geneial leader 
The results of fuithei study in this field have been made available to 
ns by the publication of the leained and luminous lectures of Rai 
Sahib Dineschandra Sen * * In the dn ectioii of the Histoiy 

of the Language and the Liteia me, Rn Sahib Dinesh Cliandia Sen Ins 
created the necessary inteiest bj' Ins Tj^ical Selections It lemains 
foi the membeis of the Paiislnd to follow this lead and to can j on 
the woik in the same spirit of patient accniate research ” 
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Sii Asutosh Mookcijcc, in Ins Con\ocfition Addicss, dated tlic ISfcli 
Mai ell, 1900, as Vice Chancellor of tlie Calcutta Unncrsitj — 

“ We In^c had a long senes of huninotis lectures from one of onr 
oun giadnitcs, Balm Dmcsli Chandra Sen, on the fascinating subject of 
the Jlistoi} of (ho Bengali Luiguage and Liteiatnrc These lectures 
take a conipichcnsnc Mcu of the dc^ elopinont of om lernacular, and 
then publication amH iinquestionnbly facilitate the histoiical invcsti 
gation of the oiigin of the \oinnciilai litemtnrf of this counlrj , the 
stud} of 11 Inch IS aioModli one of the foremost objects of the Neii 
Eogulations to jiromote ” 

S}l\ani Leu (Pans) — “I camiol give ion praises enough — your 
iiork IB a Chnitaiiutnt — a Balnnlaia No book about India iiould I 
compare mth joins Neici did I find such a icalistic sense of litcr.i* 
tiue Pundit and Peasant, Yogi ancl Raja, mix togetber in a Shakes 
pearian nay on the stage joii haie built up" 

Extract fiom a levien In the same schohn in the “ Revue Ciitifiue,” 

Tan , 1915 , — (translated for the “ Bengalee ”) i 

“ One cam ot jiraise too liighlj the noik of Mr Sen, A profonnd ] 
and onginal erudition Ins boi*n associated mth mid imagination 
The historian though loljingoii his dociiiiieiits has the temperament of 
an epic poet lie has likcmso mliciited the Ijnc genius of his race ” 

'■ Barth (Paus ) — " I t in appioach your book as a leaniei, not as a 
judge ’’ 

C U Tamicj — “ Yom noik slions cast icsearch and much general 
cultine " 

Vincent Smith — “ A iiork of piofonnd leaiiiiiig and high lalne,” 

F W Thomas — “Characterised In extensile eindition and inde- 
pendent reseaich ” 

E J Rapson — " I looked through it mth gieat inteicst and great 
admiration for the knou ledge and leseaich to nliicli it bears nitness” 

F H Skiine — “ Momimental iiork — I haio been ici oiling iii the 
book 11 Inch taught me much of iihich I uas ignorant ” 

E B Haiell — " Jlost laliiablc brok iihiih eierj Anglo Indian 
should lead I congiatiil.it e loii most heal till on jour leij admirable 
English and peifect luciditj of stjle” 

D C Phillot — “ I can 11 ell understand the enthusiasm mth ivhicli 
the uork ivas received by scliolais, for even to men unacquainted ivith 
your language, it cannot fail to be a soiiice of great inteiest and profit.” 

L D Barnett — “ 1 congratulate yon on liai ing accomplished such 
an admirable uork ” 

G Hultvuh — “ Mr Sen’s valuable ii ork on Bengali literature, a subject 
hitherto unfamiliar to nie,iiluch I am iioiv leading ivith great interest.” 
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J P Blnmhaidt — “An e\tiemely well-wiibten and soliolarly pro- 
duction, exhaustive in its wealth of inateiials and of immense lalue ” 

T W Rhys Davids — “ It is a most interesting and impoitant work 
and 1 effects greit ciedit on yoni indnstiy and leseaich ” 

Jules Bloch (Pans) — “ Youi book I fiud an admirable one and 
which is the only one of its kind in the whole of India ” 

William llothenstein — " I found the boo c suipiismgly full of sug- 
gestive irafoi Illation It held me bound fiom beginning to end, in 
spite of my absolute ignoiance of the language of which yon viite 
with obviously profound scholaisliip ” 

Emile Senait (Pai i*-) — “ I have gone thiough youi book vitli lively 
interest and it appeal's to me to do the highest ciedit to }oni learning 
and method of voikmg ” 

Heni-y Van Dj ke — (D S A)— “Youi instinctive pages which aie 
full of new suggestions in icgard to the richness and inteiest of the 
Bengali Language and Liteiatnio " 

C T Winchester — (U S A ) — “ A woik of profound learning on 
a theme which demands the attention of all Westcin scholais ” 

Prom a long loviow in the Tunes Litciaiy Sup^ilement, London, 
June 20, 1912—“ In this uairation, as becomes one who is the soul 
of scholaily candoui, he tells those, i\ ho can lead him with sympathy 
and imagination moio about the Hindu mind and its attitude towards 
life than we can gathei from 50 lolunies of impiessions of tiavel by 
Europeans Loti’s pictuiesque account of the iites piactised in 
Travancoie temples, and even M Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in Hindu Scriptures, seem faint records by the side of this 
unassuming tale of Hindu literature — Mi Sen may veil be proud 
of the lasting monument he has erected to the liteiature of his native 
Bengal ’’ 

From a long leview in the Athenaeum, Maich, 16, 1912 — “ Mi Sen 
may justly congiatulate himself on the fact that in the middle age 
he has done moie foi the histoiy of his national language and literatiiie 
than any other writei of his own oi indeed any time ” 

Prom a long leview in the Spectcatoi, June, 12, 1912 — “A book of 
extraoidinary interest to those who would make an impaitial study 
of the Bengali mentality and charactei — a woik which reflects the 
- utmost credit on the candour, industry and learning of its autlioi 
In its kind his book is a masterpiece — modest, learned, thoiough and 
sympathetic Perhaps no other man living has the learning and happy 
industry foi the task he has successfully accomplished ’ 

Pi om a review by Ml, H Beveiidge m the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, Jan 1912 — It is a very full and inteiesting account of the 
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devcloi)mont of the Bengali Litoi.ituic Ho has a po\\ei oi incfmcRquo 
■wilting Ills desciiptions me often eloquent ” 

From a long levle^^ In S K Ratcliffc in “ India,” London, Maicli 
15, 1912— “Theie is no moio competent authority on the subject than 
Mi Dmcsh Chaiidia Sen The great \aluc of the hook is in its full and 
flesh tieatiiient of the pie English cia and for this it -would bp difTiciilt 
to gnc its anthoi too high piaiso,” 

Pioin a long leiioAv bj H Kern in the Byihnqcn of ihc Royal 
Instdutc fo) T(tnl (translated bj Di Kein himself) — “ Flint of in\csti- 
gatioii caiiiod thiough miinj joais high!} inlerpsting book tho 
leviewei has all to admire in the pages of the vork, nothing to 
ciiticisp, toi his ^\holc krow ledge is derived fiom it ” ^ 

Fiom a loMow bj Di Oldenbiiig in the Tiaiil/oi/ci Zidung, Dccem- 
bei 3, 1911 (Tiaiislatcd bj the late Di Thi'jaiit) ” It is an important 
supplementation of the histon of modem Sanknt Litoiatiiie The 
account of Chattanya’s influcnec on the poetical litei itiiic of Bengal 
contiibutes one of the most bnlliant sections of the woik ” 

Fiom a'lcniew in the Deutsche Riindschan, April 1912 — “The 
pictnioMliich this leai ned Bengali has painted for ns iMth lo\ iiig care 
of the literatnie of his native land dosenes to bereceued nitli attentive 
and grateful icspcct ” 

Fiom a roMcv in tho Ln7ac’s Oiiental list, London, Mnj Juno 
1912 — A noikof inestimable mine, full of iiiteiesting information, 
containing complete account of the dings of Bengali anthors from 
the earliest tunc It w ill undoubtodl} find a jilace in e'cr\ Oriental 
librai} as being tlie most complete and reliable 'standard uork on 
the Bengali language and Liteiatme ” 

From a leMcw in tho Indian Maga/iiie, London, August, 1912 — 
“For Ml Sen’s Cl uditioii, his stuid\ patiiotisiii, his instriictn o peiccp 
tion of the (inei qualities in Bengili life and liteiatiue, the leadei of 
his book must have a profound lespcct if ho is to nndcistaiid -what 
modem Bengal is ” 

Fiom a long review in the Madras Mail, Iil ij 9, 1912, “ A survej 
of the eiolution "of the Bengali Icttcis bv i student so competent, 
so e\ceptionallj leained, can haidl> fail to be an important c\cnt in 
the woild of criticism ” 

From a long review in the Pioneei, Ma} 5, 1912— “ Mi Sen is a 
t-^pical student sncli as was common in inediawal Europe— a loiei of 
learning foi leaimng’s sake He must bo a pool jiidac of chaiacteis 
ivho can use from a peinsal of Ml Sen’s pages -w ithont a lenl lespect 
and liking foi the wiitei, foi his sincpiif\ hisindnstri, his enthusiasm 
in the cause of learning ” 
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Fioin 1 levie'w in the Englisluiinii Apiil 23, 1912 “Only oiig iiho 
lias coniplGtol3' iclentificcl liiinself iiitli tliG subject could lia\c musteiGd 
it so uell as the autlioi of this imposing book ” 

Fioni a icMGW iii the Empiie, August 31, 1918 — “ As a book ot 
lefeience Mi Sen’s uoik uill be found invaluable and he is to be 
congiatulated on the icsult of his labouis lb may ell be said that 
he has pioved i\hat an English enthusiast once said that Bengali 
unites the melhfluousncss ot Italian u ith the pou ei possessed by 
German foi lendeiing coinple\ ideas ” 

From a levien in the Indian Antiquaiy, Decembei, 1912, by F G 
Paigitci — “This book is the outcome of great leseaich and study, 
on uhich the authoi deseiies the naimest praise. He has explained 
the litei atm e and the subjects tieatcd lu it nith such fulness and in 
such detail as to make the iihole plain to any leadei The folk- 
literatme, the stiuctuie and style of the language, metie and rhyme, 
and many' miscellaneous points aie discussed in laluable notes The 
tone IS calm and the judgments appeal to bo geneially fan ’’ 

Evtiact fiom a long leiien by Syl vain Levi (Pans) m the “Revue 
Ciitiqne” Jan , 1915 , — (tianslated foi the Bengalee) 

" One cannot pi aise too highly the work of Mi Sen A piofound 
and 01 igmal erudition has been associated nitli a vivid imgmation 
The noiks nhich ho analyses aie brought back to life with the con- 
sciousness of the original authoi s, nith the movement of the multitudes 
nho patiouised them and with the landscape nhicli enciicled them 
The histoiian, though relying on liis documents, has the tempeiament 
of an epic poet He has likewise inheiited the lyiicil genius of his 
lace His enthusiastic sympathy vibiatcs till ough all his descnptions 
Convinced as eveiy Hindu is of the supenoiity of the Bialimanic 
civilization, he exalts its gloiies and palliates its shoitcomings, if he 
does not appiove of them he nould excuse them He tiies to be just 
to Buddhism and Islam , in the main he is giatcfiil to them for then 
contiibution to the making of India He pi aises n ith eloquent a rdom 
the early English misssonaries of Chiistanity 

The appxeciation of life so raieinour book-knowledge, luns through 
out the noik , one leads these thousand pages nith'a sustained interest, 
and one loses sight of the enormous laboui which it presupposes, one 
easily slips into the tieasuie of information nhicli it presents The 
individual extracts quoted at the bottom of the pages offers a unique 
anthology of Bengali The linguistic lemarks scatteied in the extiacts 
abound in new and precious materials Mr Sen has given to his 
countiy a model which it would be difficult to surpass, we only wish 
that it may provoke in other parts of India emulations to follow it ” 



BANGA SAHITYA PAlllCllAYA 
ou 

TypicAL SHiLtiioNb moM OLD Bengali LithiahjiiI' 

i(\ 

BaI SAIIU! DlNLSCUAMMtA Sib, BA 

2 Aols pp 1914, Royal S\o , with an Intioductiou in Englisii running 
oAor 99 pagc^, pulilishcd bj the Unncisitj of Calcutta 
(int/i Id colouicd tllii<^ha{ionb — Pnee 7?s 12) 

Su George Gncison — ‘‘Invaluable A\ork That I have j cfc read 
tliiougli its 1900 pages I do not pietcnd, but %\liat I haic read has 
filled mo nith admuation foi the industr}" and learning displayed It is 
a -nortliy sequel to jour monumental Ilistoij of Bengali litciatnre, 
and tf it no ma) safclj •say “yin is coioantopas” How I isish that 
a similar M oik could be compiled for othei Indian languages, spcciallj 
for Hindi ” 

E B HaAell — “Two monumental Aolmnos fiom old Bengali 
Liteintme As I am not a Bengali scholar, it is impossible for me to 
appreciate at then full \ aluc the splendid results of a our scholarship 
and icseaioh, bu I have enjojod loading your luminous and most 
instinctive introduction which gnes a clear insight into the subject 
I ivas also vorj much interested in the illustrations, the rcpioduction 
of which from oiigin.il paintings is\erj successful and creditable to 
Swadeshi woik ” 

H Bevciidge — “Two magnificent aoluincs of the Banga S.ihitAa 
Paiichaya I haio lead with interest Rasa Sundari’s autobiograpln 
in your evtiacts ” 

P H Shimc — “The two splendid aolunios of Banga Sahitja 
Paiichaya I am leading with pleasuie and pi oh t They arc a cicdit 
to youi piofound learning and to the Unucisvtv Avluch has given them 
to the world ” 

Prom a long leiiew" in the Times Literal y Supplement, London, 
November 4, 1915 — “In Tunc, 1912, in commenting on Mi Sen’s 
History of Bengali Linguage and Literature, wo suggested that 
that work might usefully be snpplomcntod b\ an anthology of Bengali 
pioso and poetii Mi Sen has foi many j cats been occupied with 
the aid of othei patiiotic students of the mediawal liteiature of Bengal 
m collecting mannsciipts of foigotteii oi half foigotten poems In 
addition >to these nioie oi less \aluable nionuuieuts of Bengali poetic 
ait, the chief populai presses have published great masses of liteiairj' 
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wiafctei, chiefly leligioiis vciso It can haiclly he fe.nd that these piles 
of iviitten and punted inattoi have evci been snbiected to a ciitical 
01 philological SCI atni}^ I’hoii voiy ovistence was baielj'’ known to 
the Eniopeans, even to tliosi nho ha\ e studied the Bengali Language 
on the spot Educated Bengalis themselves, until quite recent times, 
haie been too busy nith tiic aits and sciences of Euiope to spare 
much time foi indigenous tieasuies That was the reason nhy we 
suggested the compiling of a ciitical ehiestoinathj foi the benefit not 
only of Eniopean but ot native scholais The Univeisitj of Calcutta, 
prompted bv tlie eminent scholai Sii Asntosh Mookeijec, then Vice- 
Oliancolloi, had alicadj’ anticipated this need it seems It had shrunk 
(rightl> , n e tliint ) fioni the ciioi mous and expensive task of punting 
the AISS lecoiered by the diligence and geneiosity of Jfi Sen and 
othei inquiiois and employed Mi Son to piepaie the two bulky 
volumes non befoie ns The Calcutta Senate is to be congratulated 
on its enterpii<5e ,ind geneiosity ” 

From a levien m The Atheiunnm Tanuaiy 16, 1015--“ We have 
alicady leiiewed Mi Sen’s Histoi} of Bengali Language and Liteia- 
tuio and liaic lendeiod some account of Ins pieauous woik in Bengali 
entitled Bhanga Bhusa 0 Sahifija Mi Sen now supplies the means 
of checking his histoiical and ciitical conclusions in a copious 
collection ot Bengali aeisc Meic aio the luatoiials carefully 
ariaiiged and annotated with a skill and loaiiinig such ns piobablv no 
one else living can command ’’ 

Fioni a leview by Mi F G- Paigitei — in the Royal Asiatic 
Societj ’s Joninal — “These two poitly volumes ol soino 2,100 pages 
aie an anthology of Bengili poetiy and pioso fiom the 8th to the 
19th centniy and live anxihaiy to the same author’s History ot Bengali 
Language and Liteiatuie which a\as icviewed by Mi Beveridge in 
this Journal for 1912 The Vice Chancelloi of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity wdio was consulted, decided that the best pi eliminary measure 
would be to make and publish typical selections The Umveisity 
then entinsted that dutj to Babii Dinesli ChandiaSen, tins work 
is the outcome of his reseaiches Theie can be no question that 
Dinesli Babn was the poison most competent to undeitake the task 
and in these two volumes we have without doubt a good piesentraent 
of typical specimens of old Beugab-liteiatnie The style of the 
big book is excellent, its printing is fine, and it is eiubellished with 
well executed ie]u eductions m coloin oi some old painting It has 
also a copious index 
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PnoM A TiO^G IlFMF^^ IN niE TiMES LiTERAUI SUPPREMFNT, 

2n]) August, 1917 

The Vaisnava Liteiatiaio ot Alediajval Bengal By Rai Sahib 
Dnieschandia Sen (Cakutta — The Unnersitj ) 

Though the generalisation that all Hindus not belonging to modeni 
lefoim movements aie San as oi Vaisnavas is much too ivide, there 
aie the tn 0 main divisions in the bewildering mass of sects which 
make up the 217,000,000 of Hindus, and at many points they overlap 
each othei The attempts made m the 1901 Census to collect infor- 
mation legaiding sects led to such uusatisfactoiy and partial results 
that tlie^ w ore not lepeated in the last decennial enumeration But it 
is niiqiiestionable that the Vnisnaias — the woishippeis of Krishna — 
are dominant in Bengal, ow ing to the gieat success of the leformeu 
cult established bj Chaitanj a, a contompoiai} of Mai tin Lnthei The 
doctrine of Bhikti oi loligious devotion, which he taught still 
flourishes in Bengal, and the font lectures of the Reader to the 
Unuersrtj’ of Calcutta hero repiodiiccd provide an mstiiictne guide 
to its e\piessioii in (he litci ituio of the tountrv during the sixteenth 
and seicnteonth ceiituiies The lust paic of the book is deioted 
to the early jicriod of Vaisnaia literature, dating fiom the 
eleienth ccntim 

The Rai Sahib is filled with a most patriotic love of his nat on and 
its literature, and has done moic than ana contcinpoiary coiintijman to 
widen our knowledge of them His bnlkv \ohiine recording the history 
of Bengali Language and Literature fioiii the earliest times to the 
middle of the nineteenth centniy is accepted by Orientalists a. the 
most complete and aiithoiitative work on the subject 

There is refieshing iiigeiniousness in his claim, ‘ Mj' industry 
has been great ” and the ' foibeaiing indulgence” for winch he asks 
if he has failed from anj lack of pow'eis, will readily be granted m view 
of the enthusiasm for his subiect which somewhat narrows the strictly 
critical value of his estimates, bht does not impair the sustained human 
interest of the book 

Chaitanya clearly taught, ns these pages show, that the Krishna of 
the Mahabharata, the gieat chieftain and ally of the Pandava brothers, 
was not the Krishna of Biindaban The lattei, said the lefoinier, to 
Rupa, the author of those mastei pieces of Sanskrit drama, the 
Vidagdha Madhava and the Lalita Madhava, w’as 'ove’s veiy self and an 
embodiment of sweetness and the more niateiial gloiies of Mathnia 
should not be confused ivith the spiritual conquests of Brindaban The 
amours of Krishna with Radha and the milkmaids of Biindaban are 
staple themes of the literature associated with the worship of the God 
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of tlio ‘deductive flute But Mi Sen lepealodly insists that the lore 
discnssccl 111 the liteiatiuo he has so closelj’- studied is spuitnal and 
injstic, nlthoupU usually pioseiited in sensuous gaib Chaitanya u ho 
had fieqiienb ecstasies of spuitnal ]oj , Uupa, u ho classified the emo- 
tions of lore in 860 gioups and theothci authois whoso caieeis are 
hoie tiaced, ueie hoi nuts of nnspotled life and icligious devotion. The 
old pasMonutc desire foi muon u Inch they taught is still dominant in 
modem Bengali liteiatuie not duecth Vnisnaia in impoib As Mi J 
D Ancloisoii poinis out in his picface, the influence of Chaitanya’s 
teaching maj bo detected in thonnstical veiscs of Tagoie 

J D Andcison, Esq , letiicd 1 C S, Piofcssor, Cambiidgc Dnner- 
— f haie lead moic than half of it T pi opose to send u ith it, if 
circumstances lease me the comngo to uiite it, a shoit Pieface (uhicb 
1 hope >ou mil icad mth pleasiuc c\en if jon do not think it uoith 
publication) evplauung uln, in (be 3 iidgmcnt of a loiy old student of 
all voiu works jour book sbould bo load not onlj in Calcutta but in 
London, and Pans, and Orfoid and Cambiidgc 1 bare read it and am 
naduig it mth great doliitht tiid piolit and scij real scmpatlij 'i’lin’-' 
liou great must be the tliai in of jo'u topic and roui treatment u hen ’j 
in this au f ul j eai of an\ioby and sm i on , the i ending of j oat delightful 
MS has given me icst and icficshment iii a tune n hen even post, 
ereiy knock it the dooi inai bung nssoiion 

I wiite till'' m a finntu huuj — the m.nl goe- f o da\ — in oulei to go 
back to yoni most interesting and iascinatnig pages 


CHAITA^^TA AND HIS COMPANIONS 


Ipnl, 


Fiom along leaiew in tbo Tunes Literaiy Supplement 25t1i 
3918 — 

“This delightful and inteiestmsr little book is the ontcome®°^ 
senes of lectuies supplementing the learned disconises mIucIi Mi ^^en 
made the mateiial of Ills “ Yaisnai a Literature of Mednnval Bensr*'” 
reviewed bv ns on August 2, 1917 

It IS an uitbentic record of the religions emotion and thought 
that wonderful piorince of Bengal uhicli few of its IVestein luleis, m 
suspect, hare rights comprehended, not from lack of friendly sympatlj 
but Mniply for u int of piecisely what Mr Sen, better than any 
bring better than Su Rabindianath Tagoie himself can supply ' 

It IS indeed no easy mattei for a Western Piotestaiit to compie- 
hend, save by friendship and sympathy with jnst such a pious Hindu 
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IS Ml Sen, iiliat IS the docfciine of an tsfadeiata, a “favoimte deitj ” 
of Hmdn pious adoiafcioii Tn his native tongue Mi Sen has Aviitten 
chaiining little books, based on ancient legends, which bung us very 
iieai the heait of this simple injsterj, akin, we suppose, to the cult of 
paiticulai saints in Catholic countiies Such for instance, is his 
chaimmg tale of “ Sati,” the Aryan spouse of the lOugh Himalayan 
ascetic' god Siva The tale is dedicated, in woids of delightfully 
candid lespect and affection, to the decoted and loving ivives of Bengal, 
■whose viitues as A\ives and niotheis aie the adniiiation of all who 
know' then couiitiy Toni pious Vaisnava can, w ithout any hesitation 
01 difficult}', tiaiisfei his thoughts fiom the symbolical anioiism of 
Krisna to that other stiange creation legend of Him of the Blue Throat 
who, to save God’s cieatnies swallowed the poison cast up at the 
Churning of the Ocean and beais the 1115 stic stigma to this day Well, 
w'e have oui tiaditions, legends, mysteiies and as Miss Undei hill and 
otheis tell us, oui own ecstatic mj sties, who find such ineffable ]oy in 
Ipp ng God as, oui Hindn fiiends tell ns the divine Radha experienced 
ID- nei sweet suiienclei to the inspned w'ooing of Kiisna The im- 
/ portant thing foi us, as students of life and liteiatuie, is to note how 
these old coimnuual beliefs influence and develop that wondeiful record 
of human thought and emotion wiought for us by the imaginative 
writeis of veise and prose, the patient aitists of the pen 

When all is said, theio lemams the odd indefinable charm which 
• attaches to all that Dinesh Chandra Sen writes, whether in English or 
his native Bengali In his book bieathe a native cando 1 and piety which 
somehow leniiud us of the classical writers famili.ii to our boyhood 
Tntiuth, he is a belated contempoiaiy of, say, Plutarch, and attacks his 
biographical task in much the same spuit We hope Ins latest book 
will be widely (and sv in pathetically) lead ’’ 

The Polk Liteiatme of Bengal, by Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
B A , published by the Calcutta Univeisity Demy 8 vo pp 362 With 
a foiewaid by W R Gonilay, M \ I C S , 0 I E Piom a long leview 
in the Times Literaiy Supplement, May 13, 1920 — 

“Those who aie acquainted (we hope there are many) with Mr 
Sen’s other woiks, the outcome of lectuies delivered to Calcutta Uni- 
veisity undei graduates in the author’s function as Ramtann Lahiii 
Research Fellow in theHistoiy of the Bengali Language and Literature, 
w iR know exactly what to expect of his present delightful exclusion 
into Bengali Polk lore Mi Sen thinks in Bengali, he thinks Bengali 
thoughts, he leraains a pious Hindu, though his Hindu ideas are touched 
and stiried bj contact with many kindly and adniiiing English friends 
He IS the better fitted to explain Bengal to the outei woild, Foi be" 
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loves hisnatne piox , ^^t,e vritli all ins a < ^ ^jtisfcio po^^ers, the 
the veneiable ongms, th o^=»onna philosophy, tie 

suggestive beauty, all the m.m><^chai niR of i ,„gr,uer anil 


s\\eefc ntnl smiling, goddess, muse aV. 


iv-i a«>‘y ,'T‘T 


pation of a long lino of men of litoiatiiro'i^iV^ leainii 


too little Vtio-W'n 


to tho self sat, shed west '^npietamnig proud and 

A llmdu he remains thmkmg Hindu thoughts^-^^^ and 

happy memoiies of his Hindu childhood and of the kiV. -meB, wth 


uomenviio feci hia childish iniagmation with old-uoild ih}-^^ ^^gpskiit 
tiie ituaintly pnnntive Bongaii leisions of the statelj epics of ^id of 

Scuptuie, uith tales toven more piimitive handed don n by eded 

mouth by pious moth eis, relics, pei haps of a cultuie ivhich preA^j.^^ s eo 
the adientot Hinduism in Bengal tVhat makes Mr Sen’s boolAgf tj 
delightful to us lu Euiopo is piccisely this indehnable Hindu qualX^ 
spceiGcall} Bengali x ithei than Indian, something that fits itself witfNw 
exquisite aptness to what we know of the sceneiy and climate of the 
(iangetic delta, whoie Mi Son w is boin, and whore he has spent the 
w'hole of Ins biis> life is a student of his native litei atm c. He began 
lite as a school imfstti in Easteui Bengal, a land of wide shining nines 
and huge slow moiiug luexs, wheie the boatman singa ancient legends 
as he la/ily plies the oar, and the cowhoicl lids on the low glassy banks 
of Meghna and Dhaleswan chant plaintive rhymes that M’airen Hastings 
max’ have heaid is he "pioceoded np conntiv ” m his spaeions 


‘ btxdgerow 


All these pleasant old rhymes and tales Mi Sen loves with nioie 
than patiiotic emotion and admuntioii, and this sentiment he contrives 


to impart to lus leadeis, even thiougli the difficult and laboiions 
medium of a foicign 1 inguage 




